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**Young athletes need the same 


foods as other young people. Their 






craving for sweets should be satis- 





fied... . with pure candy.” American bo at Amster- 





—Nutrition and Dietetics, by Winfield S. Hall, dam have woft the Olympic 
Professor Emeritus in Physiology, North- . 
western University. Games again JStrong, healthy 















re allin Baby Ruth. 
e what make it so 





Doctors and coaches 
mmend it. It’s the Amer- 
ican Boys’ favorite candy. 


t’s up to the boys of to- 
y to win the next Olympic 
Games. Start now to train 
ourselves. Live clean, keep 
regular hours and eat the 
good things that build strength, 
energy and muscle. You’ll 
recognize Baby Ruth by its 
sanitary red-and-white pack- 
age. TREAT YOURSELF 
TODAY. 5c does it. 


WHAT IS BABY RUTH MADE OF 
The freshest of butter, pure sugar from 
cane, Peanuts from Texas, Virginia and 
Spain; R ted and t ted, cl dand 
culled thrice, Delicious with.chocolate 
».. and everything nice. 
THAT’S WHAT BABY RUTH 
IS MADE OF 





CANDY COMPANY, CHIGAGO 


OTTO Y. SCHNERING, President 


BABY RUTH IS SOLD BY OVER A MILLION CANDY DEALERS j 
TREMENDOUS SALES ASSURE ITS FRESHNESS EVERYWHERE. — 
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Out of the Clouds 


S THE Corps of Cadets took seats in the mess-hall 
the plebe “gunner” at the foot of the table 
cleared his throat for the most important duty of 
the evening meal—the announcement of the day’s 

crop of delinquency reports against the upper classmen at the 
table. The coming announcement was a rare one, and custom 
demanded an especial form. 


Allah be blessed, 
Allah be praised, 
Allah be thanked, 
NO SKINS TO-DAY, SIR! 


A gratified 
“a-a-h!” escaped 
the lips of the five 
yearlings at the 
other end of the 
table. Cadet Corp. 
James Leslie, acting 
“table com” by vir- 
tue of his newly won 
chevrons, nudged his 
classmate Lou 
Walker. 

“Such an angelic 
bunch we are, Lou.” 
He turned his attention to the plebe. ‘How do you ac- 
count for this remarkable state of affairs, Mr. Ducrot?” 

“Tt can only be due to one thing, sir. The fact that 
the first class is away at Fort Wright with the seacoast 
guns, and the second class is away on furlough.” 

“Tsn’t a third classman subject to ‘skins’?”” demanded 
Lou. 

“A third classman can do no wrong, sir!” retorted the 
plebe with the ghost of a smile. 

‘Wipe that smile off, Mr. Dumbjohn,” ordered Jimmy. 

He tried to be stern, but it was hard work with his recent 
plebe days so fresh in his memory. When the plebe wiped 
the smile to the floor and gravely stamped on it, Lou hid his 
laughter by a violent cough. 

“And now, mister, sound off the general and special orders 
that appeared on the bulletin-board to-day.” 

“There were no general orders, sir. There was one special 
order. It was about flying.” 

“Flying!” five yearling voices exclaimed together. 

“Yes, sir. Those members of the third class who wish to 
enter the Air Corps upon graduation will be permitted to 
take a basic course in aviation for the remainder of the 
summer.” 

“Do you mean we will fly solo, mister?” asked Bob Ander- 
son. 

“T don’t believe that is included in the basic course, sir.” 

The prospect of substituting flying for some of the less 
popular drills so engrossed the five excited yearlings that the 
plebes, unexpectedly neglected, began to relax from their 
ramrod positions and let their shoulders droop and their 
chins hang out in the breeze. Jimmy noted this from the 
corner of his eye, but his brain was too full of diving planes 
and the whirr of propellors to “crawl” the offending fourth 
classmen. He listened intently to the discussion, pro and con, 
that eddied around him as his classmates plunged headlong 
into the matter of flight. Only Lou attempted to throw cold 
water on the enthusiasm of the would-be birdmen, and gave 
many reasons why the ground was good enough for him. 

“Don’t let the glamour of it carry you away, fellows. 
When all is said and done an aviator is nothing more than a 
glorified chauffeur.” ¥ 

““You’re dead wrong!” exclaimed Bob hotly. “An aviator 
is a pioneer who is blazing a trail in the greatest adventure 
of civilized man. In peace times he’s the pathfinder, leading 
the way for the world to follow. In war times he’s the eye 
of the army, and in his chance for single combat is more like 
a knight of old than the doughboy eating mudpies in the 
trenches.” 

“Set that to music, will you Bob,” laughed Jimmy. “But 
seriously, you’ve almost converted me. What a thrill there 
must be in sweeping through the clouds. Gosh, I’d like to 
take a stab at it.” 
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The two flattened out as four deto- 
nations shook the ground. Frag- 
ments whistled about them 


By Paschal N. Strong 
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“When you are through sweeping through the clouds 


someone will sweep up the remains,” snorted Lou. “I’m 
headed for the artillery, and I’ll be behind an anti-aircraft 
taking pot shots at you fellows. Besides, I bet you’ll find 
you have to take this course in your free times in the 
afternoons.” 


HATEVER Lou’s views on flying, he was correct 
about the afternoons. 

“That’s to keep out all the dead timber,” said Jimmy as 
he and Lou and the other yearlings of Company A crowded 
around the bulletin-board after the Corps had marched back 
to its tents. ‘‘Nobgdy’s going to give up their afternoons 
unless they really want to fly.” 

“A lot of flying they’ll do. Look at that schedule. 
Theory of Aero-dynamics; Stresses and Strains of Wing 
Structure; The Airplane Motor; Mechanics of Flying. Go 
to it, Jimmy. But I’ll bet you don’t leave the ground the 
whole summer.” 

“Oh, they’ll probably take us up for a few rides. Let’s 
take a walk, old man, and talk this thing over. I’ve been 
thinking of the Air Corps for some time, and you’re just the 
cold sponge to quiet the enthusiasm and give reason a chance. 
On to Trophy Point!” 

As the two cadets walked down the main street of the camp 
from Company A to Company M they noted that the orderly 
tent of each organization was crowded with yearlings seeking 
information on the proposed flying course. 

“Most of them probably never thought of the Air Corps 
until to-night,” said Lou as they reported “All Right, Sir!” 
to the sentry and left the encampment. ‘“They’re being 
carried away by the glory of wings.” 

“Tt takes enthusiasm to do big things, Lou. But I want 
to see if there isn’t something to flying except staying in the 
air. The future of it. The chance for real service to the 
country. That sort of stuff.” 

“Why waste your brains and ability in flying a plane, 
Jimmy? ‘ A good man has more chances to do big things in 
other ways. And as for thrills, what’s better than leading 
a cavalry charge or dashing in place with the 75’s?” 

Jimmy grasped Lou’s arm. “Look! Up the Hudson!” 





Lou looked over the guns at Trophy Point toward the 
silver-gray Hudson just beginning to melt into the twilight. 
Crow’s Nest and Storm King cast a purple shadow across the 
river. A white monoplane, hardly five hundred feet above the 
water, was just emerging from the shade of the mountains. 
Over Trophy Point it skimmed, cutting across the point of 
land from which West Point is named, and disappeared 
into the gathering dusk as it hummed its way toward the 
sea. The two cadets remained silent for 
a moment after this omen from the sky 
had left them. 

““She’s a beauty,” remarked Lou almost 
wistfully. 

Jimmy’s eyes were shining. ‘“She’s more 
than that, Lou. She’s a message. She 
made me see things. I saw the Clermont 
steaming by on her way to Albany with 
Robert Fulton and his cargo 
of dreams. I saw the old 
5 West Point Foundry turning 
a out the first locomotive to 
j puff its way through this coun- 
try. Lou, we are just beginning 
the greatest era of transportation the world 
has ever known. Forget the military part of 
it. Open your eyes, man, and look fifty years 
ahead. Caravans through the air! Highways 
through the clouds! I’m in for it, old man, 
for all I’m worth. Im getting in while the 
game is young and I’m going to grow with 
it. I’m going to learn all there is to know 
about airplanes. I’m going to fly them. I’m 
going to make them. It’s opportunity, Lou. 
Can’t you see it?” 

Lou gazed into the dusk which had en- 
veloped the white bird and then considered 
the guns lined up at Trophy Point. 

“T wish I could catch a spark of your fire, Jimmy. But— 
it’s the field artillery and free afternoons for mine.” 

Jimmy and Bob walked down to the Polo Flat the next 
afternoon to watch the establishment of the Air School at 
the foot of Crow’s Nest. Canvas hangers were being thrown 
up to house the ships, and markers were being placed to warn 
the birdmen against the treacherous boulders at the high end 
of the Flat. Scrapers were grading the field and removing 
the elevated firing points of what was once the rifle range. 
An anchorage was being prepared along the banks of the 
Hudson for two amphibian planes which would assist in the 
instruction, and a huge weather vane, built in the form of a 
fuselage of a plane, was swinging near the hangars to caution 
the flyers against cross winds in landing. 

“Wonder what type of airplanes we'll get,” remarked 
Jimmy as they surveyed the preparations being made. 

“Probably the P. T. ships, Jimmy. Primary Training 
planes. The ‘Jennys’ were usually used for training up to 
about a year ago, when the government declared them obso- 
lete. And no wonder. They were designed during the war, 
and were always nose heavy. They had to reverse the tail 
surfaces to keep their noses up.” 

“You're quite up on the subject, Bob. Have you been up 
much?” 

“Once or twice. But I’ve always read everything I could 
get on flying. And, Jimmy, remember an airplane is always 
aship. And a propeller is a prop. ' And the control stick is 
a joystick. Here they come! In perfect formation!” 


paasx caught the muffled roar of motors as five yellow 
dots flashed across the blue over Fort Putnam. They 
were flying in perfect V-shape formation and reminded Jimmy 
of the wild geese that winged their way across the Carolina 
sky at home. They were directly over them now, and the 
yellow dots changed into five pair of wings, each leaving a 
thin trail of gray smoke across the heavens. At an unseen 
signal from the leader the ships swept down to within a 
few hundred feet of the field and made a complete circle about 
the small landing area. Then the leader went into a dive so 

that the two cadets instinctively held their breath. 
About fifty feet above the ground the ship flattened out and 
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settled into a glide that culminated in a perfect three-point 
landing. The remaining ships circled again and the leader 
of the right wing made a similar landing. Then the leader 
of the left wing, then the right ship, then the left ship, and 
the five planes drew up abreast at the far corner of the field. 
A sudden roar of motors and the planes were taxying around 
and heading in single file for the hangars, bobbing over the 
rough ground like a covey of quail before breaking. Jimmy 
drew a great breath. 

“Bob, I’m going to fly one of those boxes this summer if 
I have to steal it.” 

“You'll probably have to steal it, Jimmy. Flyers aren’t 
made in a month.” 


“GES we'd better take it easy for your first flight and 
leave the stunting for later.”” Lieutenant Watson was 
helping Jimmy into his parachute, which all army 
flyers are required to wear, and smiling a little at 
his excitement over the first trip of the summer course. 
“The whole works, if you don’t mind, sir,” pleaded 
Jimmy eagerly as he snapped the three hooks of the 
parachute harness into place. “Loops, barrel rolls, 
dives, everything except crashes.” 

“Well, we'll see how you feel about it after we get 
up. The air looks awfully vacant if you aren’t used 
to it. Climb in and sit on the parachute. It’s the 
cushion type. And if you have to use it, for heaven’s 
sake don’t pull that ring until you jump and count 
ten. To make sure the chute won’t snag the ship.” 

Jimmy couldn’t quite decide just when the plane 
left the ground. The next moment Cro’s Nest was 
rushing toward them at a terrifying speed. The plane 
seemed to stand on end as the lieutenant banked it 
sharply, and they were heading toward the river. 
The altimeter needle registered five hundred feet, 
then a thousand, and finally fifteen hundred. The 
Hudson was a broad band of silver beneath them, 
and the Highlands were flattened out of all semblance 
tomountains. The buildings of the Military Academy 
resembled doll-houses set on green velvet. Jimmy 
was surprised that there was no impression of height. 
The little P. T. ship gave a sense of security out of 
all proportion to its size. It was only when Jimmy 
looked over the side and thought of jumping into 
that blank space with only a frail parachute to check 
his fall, that his heart failed him. He wondered if 
he would have the nerve to jump. 

The ship was the dual control type, with one seat 
ahead of the other. The pilot in the forward seat 
turned his head and made a remark to Jimmy that 
was lost in the roar of the motor. His hands were 
more expressive, however, and when he made an 
unmistakable loop with one of them Jimmy nodded 
an eager affirmative. The next moment he felt his 
seat slipping from under him. 

The air-speed indicator shot from 70 to 90 and 
suddenly receded to 40. At the same instant the 
earth left its accustomed place and moved dircctly 
overhead where it hung for the fraction of a second before 
circling back to its former position underneath the ship. 
Jimmy had hardly regained his breath when earth and sky 
merged into a kaleidoscope of scrambled forms that revolved 
about the ship at a dizzy pace. This was the barrel-roll. 
When the earth again settled underneath them the pilot 
did the Immelman turn: the plane did a half-roll, and as the 
controls were kicked over, it turned on its back and settled 
into the second half-circle of a loop. Jimmy laughed excitedly 
as the plane swept through space with the grace of a seagull. 
Without warning the ship’s nose dropped and the speed 
indicator shot up to 100, then 110, then 120. The plane 
was plunging to earth, twisting about sharply on the rim of a 
corkscrew. The motor seemed to have stopped, and the air 
was screaming through the wires and struts. 

For one wild second Jimmy felt a fear that clutched his 
heart and dried his throat. He seized the ring of his parachute 
with one hand and fumbled with the snap of the life-belt 
that strapped him to the seat. Then he noticed the calm 
attitude of the pilot ahead, serene, undisturbed. It was an 
unspoken rebuke, and he released his hold on the parachute 
ring. He noticed the dual control stick in his cockpit snap 
back, and saw the foot control of the rudder kick over. The 
ship stopped twisting and swept into a long even curve that 
sent them volplaning above the Polo Flats. A roar of the 
motor, a short side slip, and Jimmy saw the field rise up slowly 
to meet them. The plane stopped within a hundred feet of 
the hangars. 

“Good boy!” approved the lieutenant as Jimmy climbed 
awkwardly out of the ship and removed his helmet. “You 
wanted the whole works and you just about got them.” 

“‘T thought for one moment you had included the crashes 
too,” laughed Jimmy. ‘What was that last shot to earth— 
a tailspin?” 

“Half way between that and a tight spiral. The P. T.’s 
eat them up. I’ll guess that you were glad you had the para- 
chute then.” 

“Was I! I was all set to jump.” 

“Take it from an old-timer and don’t jump unless you 
have to. And then jump first and discuss it afterwards.” 





pilots. 


Jimmy remembered this remark. 

To Lou Walker the entire summer hinged on the 
artillery hike that would wind up the summer artillery 
training. Jimmy would have liked very much to join the 
artillerists and go on the hike, but he would not have given 
up an afternoon of his ground training for the entire Field 
Artillery. 

“And besides, Lou, they’ll be using airplane observation 
while you fire your problems, and I’m pulling to get in on 
that.” 

“Fine! Maybe I’ll send a shell or two in your direction. 
You'll appreciate the artillery then.” 

What Jimmy did appreciate as the weeks went by was the 
vast sum of ignorance that he and his classmates possessed on 
the matter of flying. In the lecture-room he discovered that 
an airplane gets more lifting power from the upper surface 


Scouting and Aviation 


OY SCOUTS of to-day will be the flyers 
The Scout 
Program gives the Boy Scout, who is anxious 
to prepare for a career in aviation, an oppor- 
tunity to master many of the details of an 
aviator’s position. Signalling, compass read- 
ing and mapping are invaluable in aviation. 
The Army and Navy training schools provide 
as good training as can be obtained in the 
world. Commercial schools are also being year. The usual firing ground was on the West 
organized to meet the demand for trained 
The Scout should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the best training obtainable. 
The foundation for this can be well obtained 
in the Boy Scout Organization. 


and engineers of to-morrow. 
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of the wing than the lower, due to the wing’s curvature 
creating a partial vacuum over its top surface. He discovered 
that the slight V-shape of the wings made the plane so stable 
that it could fly alone without tipping from one side to the 
other. He saw that a biplane, with upper and lower wings 
trussed to each other, was more suited to high-speed maneuver- 
ing, with its terrific air pressures, than the more graceful 
monoplane with its limited internal wing bracing. The theory 
of streamline, with broad surface to the wind and thin edge 
tapering off behind, and the intricacies of air foils and power- 
velocity curves, caused much puckering of the brows before 
they were mastered. P 


a ps DER the canvas hangars the cadet flyers tore down vari- 
ous motors, including the powerful radial motors whose 
cylinders stuck out from the propeller shaft like spokes from 
ahub. The compound sleeve-type bearing, with nine connect- 
ing rods transmitting their impulses to a single bearing, was 
a perpetual joy to those cadets of a mechanical bent, while 
the others could only marvel at the compact simplicity em- 
bodied in this famous whirlwind motor. The cadets were 
divided into groups, and each group was required to take 
apart and assemble an entire motor. They grew to love the 
motors as they labored over them, and to long for the time 
when they would trust, their lives to their unfailing perform- 
ance. 

The parachute classes especially interested Jimmy. He 
was fascinated by the idea of descending from the clouds 
holding on to an umbrella, so to speak. He was amazed 
to watch the hundreds of square feet of silk that unfolded 
from the small parachute package, hardly larger than a 
small cushion, and weighing with harness and all less than 
thirty pounds. Folding up the parachute required expert 
care. First the silken folds were packed, one on top of the 
other, and then the dozens of silk cords were laid side by side, 
great care being taken to prevent crossing. Then came the 
pilot ’chute, which would leap out when the ring was pulled, 
catch the air, and pull out the large ’chute. And last was 
the spring flap with its four eyes and two strands of wire. 
These wires were attached to the main release cable with the 
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ring at one end, and not until this cable was pulled ‘out could 
the parachute open. If the parachute opened the instant a 
flyer jumped there was grave danger of it catching in the 
tail rigging of the ship. 

“Tf you have to jump,” remarked Lieutenant Watson, 
“count ten before pulling the ring unless you’re within a 
few hundred feet of the ground. And in that case you may 
as well stick to the ship.” 

“Does a jumper land very hard?” asked Bob. 

“You bet he does. Just as though he had jumped off a ten 
foot fence. You’ve got to give with your legs to break the 
fall, or you'll probably break a leg or an ankle. I don't con- 
template that any of you cadets will have to jump unti: 
next year, but you never know when it will be necessary.” 

“T’d like to take a jump, sir,’”’ said Jimmy when the class 
was dismissed. ‘“‘Just to see if I’d have the nerve. It’d be 
no ends of fun if I could persuade myself to leave 
the ship.” 

“T wish I could let you, Mr. Leslie. It really 
isn’t a bit dangerous if you keep your head, and it’s 
the biggest kick you’ll ever get out of flying. But 
there are orders against it. Next summer, when 
you take your physical exam for flying and start 
a little dual work, I'll let you all jump. However, 
you may have to jump yet. I’ve selected you for 
my observer on the artillery hike, and with some 
of those yearling guncrews I’ve heard about you 
may find a shell going through our ship.” 

“Observer on the hike! I’m tickled to death to 
get it, sir. I’ve been hoping for a chance at it.” 

“Tt won’t be real fire observation. It takes years 
of training to correct artillery fire. Our job will be 
to see that some fool doesn’t slip by the guards 
and stroll about in the danger zone. We'll fly over 
there soon and give the ground the once-over before 
the hike.” 


HE yearling artillery hike was an innovation that 


Point Reservation, with the gun positions well 
masked near Lusk Reservoir and the targets perched 
on the bald head of Cro’s Nest. But this year two 
batteries of 75’s, manned entirely by members 
of the third class, were going to hike through the 
lake regions around Monroe and engage in target 
practice with unfamiliar targets. A tract of wild 
country in the range of hills a few miles east of 
Monroe had been leased for this purpose, and all 
roads and trails leading into this region were guarded 
by pleBe sentries to prevent curious persons from 
wandering into the danger zone. A. P. T. ship would 
be circling overhead on the alert for trespassers. 
Lieutenant Watson and Jimmy made an observa- 
tion trip the day before the artillery left West Point. 
It was necessary to check the indicated roads and 
trails on the map with those on the ground to make 
sure that no entry into the tract had been left un- 
guarded. As the ship took the air and skimmed 
along the Storm King Highway leaning over the Hudson, 
Jimmy realized with a thrill that he was off for his first mission 
in the air. They gained altitude rapidly, circled around 
Storm King once, and shot off for the artillery tract. At 
Lieutenant Watson’s suggestion Jimmy peered continuously 


+ over the fuselage to train his eyes to pick out landmarks, 


people, houses, roads, and paths. The roads and trails were 
easy. . As the rectangular fields slid by under them he noted 
how the faint paths led into the dirt road, and how they in 
turn emptied their traffic into the larger roads, and so on to 
the broad State highway. Just so did the green brooklets, 
distinguished by their dark green banks, flow into the narrow 
streams which glistened in the sun as they emptied into the 
larger streams which poured into the Hudson. The houses 
could usually be picked up by the clump of trees surrounding 
them, but in the more densely wooded regions the houses were 
difficult to find until Jimmy caught the knack of locating 
them by the small paths which radiated from them. The 
task of finding people seemed hopeless at first. People, 
bushes, and small trees looked much alike at three thousand 
feet. But before the lake region was reached Jimmy had 
partly discovered the peculiar characteristics which distin- 
guished people from bushes, and felt confident that he could 
detect any stray persons who might inadvertently walk into 
the zone of fire. 

Suddenly the pilot cut the motor, turned around, and 
pointed below. -‘‘There it is,” he said. Jimmy saw for the 
first time that the wooded region under him was a range of 
hills. A solitary field with a house at one end made a hole 
in the woods. This house was the first day’s target, and 
Jimmy at once began checking off the trails that led to it. 
They agreed with the map he carried, and with an affirmative 
nod to the pilot he signaled that all was correct.. They circled 
around the area for a while to search for a possible landing 
place in case ef an emergency, but none was to be found. 


The field by the house was too small for even the P. T. ship, 


as it was surrounded by tall trees. With a shrug of his 
shoulders the pilot headed the ship back toward West 
Point. 

“Hope we don’t have any trouble,” he remarked to Jimmy 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


as they climbed out of the plane and unslung their parachutes. 
‘We'll come down in the trees if we do.” 
“Tt’ll give me a chance to jump,” replied Jimmy, with a 
hopeful grin. ‘I’m going to make the caterpillar club yet.” 
“You have strange ambitions,” laughed the lieutenant. 
“Don’t forget we take off at two o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 


HORTLY before two o’clock the next day Jimmy received 
his instructions. The gun would go into position at 2:30, 
at which time the P. T. would be circling over the danger zone 
searching for stray persons. If all was clear they would drop 
a message at the guns, four miles from the target, at 2:55, 
and the salvo for the first bracket would be fired at 3:00 0’clock. 
Jimmy tingled all over as he climbed into the rear cockpit 
and snapped his life-belt to. There was life in the air, this 
clear summer day, and Jimmy felt it course through his veins 
as the ship swept out on the wings of the wind. 

They bucked a strong head-wind on the way to the target, 
and it was nearly 2:30 before the fields under them changed 
into the wooded regions of the artillery hills. They passed 
over the target and headed for the gunsites, well concealed 
behind a rise of the rolling terrain. The ship dropped down 
to within a couple of hundred feet and Jimmy saw that the 
guns were being unlimbered and the teams being led away. 
A cadet waved his hat at him. He thought it was Lou, but 
couldn’t be sure. The plane leapt upward as the pilot 
“gave it the gun,” and soon they were skimming over the 
trees that bordered the target field. Both the rilot and 
Jimmy strained their eyes to detect signs of life in the woods 
below, but except for the guards at the various paths that led 
to the field there was no sign of anyone even near the danger 
area. Once Jimmy thought he saw a moving object near the 
house, but when the ship passed over it a few seconds later 
he decided it was only a bush in the dilapidated yard. 

“Seems clear to me,” was the message scribbled on a piece 
of paper by the pilot and passed back to Jimmy. Jimmy 
nodded, and the plane turned into the wind and started for the 
guns. Precisely at 2:55 Jimmy tore 
out a leaf from his field message 
book, wrote ‘All clear,” folded it 
into the cylindrical card-board con- 
tainer, to which a streamer was 
attached, and dropped it at the guns. 
The plane scooted back toward the 
target with the wind behind it and 
gained two thousand feet altitude to 
put it out of reach of any descending 
shell. Jimmy looked at his wrist- 
watch. It was just 2:58, two minutes 
before the first salvo. He peered 
over the side at the old house, and 
the next second had released his life- 
belt and was standing up in the cock- 
pit to better reach the pilot’s ear. 

“People below, sir!’’ he shouted 
as he thumped the lieutenant on the 
shoulders and pointed below, where 
three small black objects were mov- 
ing in front of the house. 

“Great guns!’”’ bellowed Lieu- 
tenant Watson as he looked at his 
watch. ‘And two minutes to go. 
We can’t possibly get back to the 
guns in time against this wind. 
Hold on, Leslie!” 

He shoved the stick forward and 
the plane dove perpendicularly 
toward the field. He flattened out 
over the house and yelled as he went 
by. The trespassers were three boys, 
Jimmy noted, and they waved back 
in reply. 

“They think we’re doing tricks 
for them,” Jimmy thought. He 
seized a sheet from his message book 
and wrote, “‘Get out. Artillery fire 
immediately.” He slipped it in the 
container and shook it at the pilot. 
The plane banked vertically and 
once more was speeding over the 
house. Jimmy tossed the cylinder 
over and to his despair saw it land 
on the roof. A half minute wasted! 

“T’m going to jump!” he shouted 
in the pilot’s ear. “It’s their only 
chance.” 

“It’s suicide,” yelled the lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘The ’chute won’t open so 
close to the ground.” 

“Then climb! Shoot her up!” 

“You couldn’t hit that small field 
in this wind from a greater height. 
You’d drop in the tree tops, the 
‘chute would lose its wind, and 
you’d crash to the ground.” 

Jimmy looked at his watch. A 
minute and fifteen seconds left! 

“Tl jump from the end of the 
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wing. I’ll open the ’chute there and let it pull me off. It 
won’t snag the ship.” 

“Dangerous as the devil! But—go to it!” 

Jimmy seized a strut and stepped from the fuselage to the 
right wing. The wind pressure almost tore him from the ship. 
As he reached the end of the wing the plane banked sharply 
and Jimmy clung to the flank strut for all he was worth. A 
few seconds later he saw the house speeding toward him and 
but fifty feet below. He seized the ring and jerked it out. 
There was a sharp swish as the-silk folds streamed out behind 
the pilot ’chute and a terrible jerk broke his hold on the wing 
as the cloth caught the wind. Almost immediately another 
jerk, more severe than the first, snapped his body like a whip. 
A premonition of danger caused him to look up. _ The ’chute 
had caught in the tail rudder and he was trailing behind the 
ship like the tail of a kite. He subconsciously noted that the 
pilot had depressed the elevators to their extreme position in 
an effort to make the tail carry the unusual weight. The 
plane was climbing rapidly, too rapidly. His flying sense told 
him that the climbing angle was unsafe. The ship would soon 
stall unless his weight could be shifted forward. A stall 
meant a tailspin! The thought spurred Jimmy into action. 
He seized the parachute strands and pulled himself up, 
hand over hand. It was killing work. With a final effort 
his fingers reached the tail stabilizer and he pulled himself 
up on the fuselage. He threw himself flat and crawled forward 
a foot or two. It was sufficient. The plane slowly answered 
the elevators and resumed a more horizontal position. 


jpuay remembered the boys below. Forty-five seconds left! 
He reached around and untangled the ’chute from the rud- 
der. It had a large tearinit. No matter. The pilot was look- 
ing back and Jimmy motioned toward the ground. The ship 
turned around and Jimmy gathered to him the whipping folds 
of the parachute. As the plane sailed over the house he rose 
on his knees, threw the folds into the air, and with a springing 
jump cleared the ship. The familiar jerk told him that the 





The plane banked and Jimmy tossed the cylinder over 


5 


*chute, though torn, had caught the air. It seemed hardly a 
second more before the ground rose up at a mighty speed to 
meet him. The tear in the cloth had let the air out too 
quickly, and the impact was terrific. A sharp, hot pain in 
his ankle told him that the bone, weakened by his baseball 
accident in June, had given way again. He suppressed a 
groan as he disengaged his harness and looked up at the 
wondering faces of three small lads who had gathered aroun 
him. One of them had a small shotgun. 

“‘Get out of here! There’ll be high explosive shells here in a 
few seconds. Beat it! Head for the tall timher and keep going!” 

The boys looked dazed and too frightened to move. Nothing 
but a shock would unroot them from that spot. With a desperate 
effort Jimmy rose to his feet and deliberately slapped the 
nearest boy’s face. ‘Now get! And be quick about it!” 

They needed no more urging, and as Jimmy tried to limp a 
step forward he saw them speeding away from the field as fast 
as their young legs could take them. One step was as far as 
Jimmy got. The pain was blinding him, and rendering his 
other muscles incapable of action. He sank to the ground 
and tried to crawl. 

““Won’t you come too, mister?” 

It was a shy voice, and Jimmy looked up to see the boy 
whose face he had slapped. 

“T—I came back. You’re hurt, aren’t you?” said the boy. 

““No. I came here to watch the firing. Run away quick, 
you little fool.” 

“T guess I know better, mister. You’re hurt and can’t 
run. I won’t run. I’m going to stay with you.” 

At that instant a low whine with a rising pitch sounded out 
of the nowhere. Jimmy recognized the sound of approaching 
shells. He pulled the lad roughly to the ground. 

“‘Lie flat. Spread out. Less danger of getting hit by frag- 
ments.” 

The two flattened out as four detonations in quick suc- 
cession shook the ground. Fragments whistled about them, 
and one kicked up dirt about a foot to the left of Jimmy. 

“Instantaneous fuses, worse luck,” 
thought Jimmy. ‘‘They’ll scatter 
fragments all around instead of 
digging in.” : 

He lifted his head to get the direc- 
tion of the shell holes, but ducked 
immediately as another whine an- 
nounced another salvo. As _ he 
flattened out he caught a wink from 
the boy. The lad’s courage touched 
Jimmy. He determined to protect 
this youngster at all costs. As the 
splinters from the second salvo 
whistled by the boy gave a muffled 


cry. 

“Did it get you?” asked Jimmy. 

“Y-yes. In the arm. Gee, but 
it hurts.” The boy smiled bravely. 
Jimmy looked around for the latest 
shell h:les. There was one about 
fifty feet away. 

“In that hole, old man. Quick! 
Sure, I can make it too.” 





HE FORCED every ounce of will 

to make that legrespond. With 
red-hot needles running up and down 
one side he made the unwilling limb 
carry him to the hole. It was shal- 
low, and hardly six feet across, but it 
would do against the fragments. Of 
course a direct hit—but why worry? 

As another whine sounded Jimmy 
threw himself on top of the boy. 
The youngster protestcd. 

“One splinter is enough for you. 
If there’s any more coming this way 
T’'ll be on the receiving end. Besides, 
]m bigger than you, and there’s 
nothing you can do about it.” 

The first salvo had been over the 
target; the second had been short. 
Jimmy noted with hope that only 
single rounds were being fired now. 
The house was only a hundred feet 
away, and the next two shots tore 
into the structure. 

“The plane will get to the guns 
in just a minute now,” Jimmy en- 
couraged the boy. ‘He'll drop a 
message and they’ll stop firing and 
come and get us. We’re as safe as 
two bugs in a rug here.” 

Jimmy tried to believe that they 
were safe. But he knew that they 
were well within the probable error 
of the guns, and that it was nip and 
tuck until firing céased. He looked 
at his watch, but it had smashed 
in the jump. 

(Concluded on page 59) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Looking Ahead from the Los Angeles 


Lieut. Commander E. 


HE airship in the past has not been as well 

understood as its smaller cousin, the airplane, 

but the realization is gradually dawning upon 

the world that the airship as well as the airplane 

are both essential to commercial transportation and national 
defense.” 

Thus, in a single 


C. Rosendahl, 
Irving Crump 


Captain of Uncle 


to obtain his pleasure on the water thinks first of a sailboat or 
a smaller powerboat and not a seagoing steamer. Neverthe- 


less both the airplane and the airship are essential to the trans- 
portation of the future. There is an abundance of legitimate 
use for both types of craft, and eventually there will be no 
conflict or competition. 


Sam’s Airship Talks to 


plate even ballrooms. But, of most importance, the airship 
provides an electric kitchen which can furnish as satisfactory a 
meal as can be desired. Perhaps airships will never provide 
swimming-pools as huge steamers do, but when you are cross- 
ing the Atlantic in two days instead of six you can probably 
dispense with your daily swim for that period. 

“Fogs, muddy or 





sentence, did Com. 
E. C. Rosendahl sum 
up the future of the 
airship. He was 
sitting in his office in 
the giant hangar of 
the U. S. Navy at 
Lakehurst, N. J. Just 
beyond his door the 
mammoth airship, 
the U. S. S. Los 
Angeles, of which he 
is the commander, 
tugged gently and 
gracefully at her 





snow-covered land- 
ing-fields, present no 
insurmountable diffi- 
culties for airships as 
they do for airplanes, 
and when it comes 
to night travel it is 
frequently even 
easier to fly an air- 
ship in the darkness 
than in the daylight. 
For these reasons 
it is obviously in the 
field of transoceanic 
rather than in trans- 








moorings in the tre- 
mendous shed that 
had been built to ac- 
commodate her and 
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huge dirigible, and 
later inspect the 
great craft, I could 
well believe that all 
the prediction that 
the Commander 
made for ships’ of 
that type might 
easily be realized. 
Boys’ Lire had 
asked me to visit the 
Commander at 
Lakehurst and learn 


monopoly of this gas. 
the length of the ship. 


called the control car. 





by a German crew after flying 5,006 miles. 
forty-five officers and men. The vessel’s principal dimensions are: 


Total dead weight... 


The Los Angeles floats in the airsmuch as a battleship floats in water. 
inflammable, non-explosive gas called helium, and is next to the lightest gas known. The United States has practically a world 


Our great leviathan of the air, the U. S. S. Los Angeles, was built in Friedrichshafen, Germany, and was flown to this country 
She arrived at Lakehurst in October, 1924. She is operated by a crew of approximately * 


In the Los Angeles, the lifting gas is enclosed in fourteen cells of circular cross-section that are placed end to end throughout ers. 


The framework of the ship is made of a metal alloy of aluminum, copper, and manganese called duralumin. It is as strong as 
mild steel and weighs but one-third as much. 

The motive power of the Los Angeles consists of five propellers, each driven by a 400 horsepower specially built Maybach 
engine. Each one of the egg-shaped cars you see suspended from the ship contains one of these engines. The large forward car is 
In this car are the steering controls, engine telegraphs, ballast controls, radio apparatus, compasses and 
instruments by which the ship is navigated in the air. The fuel tanks are placed inside the hull along the bottom throughout the 
length of the ship. About 6,000 gallons of fuel can be carried. The ship has a cruising radius of 4,000 miles. 


Pie Se 91,000 pounds 
The lifting gas with which the ship is inflated is a non- 


continental __ trans- 
port that the airship 
will soon be a com- 
petition. 


HE boys who 
now read Boys’ 
Lire will unques- 
tionably see the time 
when great airliners 
are almost as com- 
mon as ocean steam- 
Indeed, we are 
right now on the 
threshold. of some 
highly interesting de- 
velopment in trans- 
oceanic and trans- 
continental aerial 
navigation. 
“Tn England near- 








from him his opinion 
as to the future of the airship. And because of his tremendous 
interest in the boys of America, and the Boy Scouts in particu- 
lar, he was very generous with his time and his informatian. 
“Of course,”’ he said, “‘airplanes have the greatest appeal 
to the average individual. They are fast, spectacular, and it is 
not hard for any one interested in aviation to picture himself 
the possessor and crew of a plane rather than the owner and 
operator of a huge airship, just as the average man who wishes 











The huge airship ‘‘LZ-127” as it appeared being christened 
the “Count. Zeppelin” » 








Commander Rosendahl, Captain of the “ Los Angeles,” 
who will fly across the Atlantic with the “‘LZ-127” 


“The field of long-range transportation belongs to the air- 
ship. The airplane provides speedy travel over shorter dis- 
tances, whereas the airship provides rapid, more comfortable 
travel over greater distances. I would say that both types of 
aircraft are indispensable. Each has its field of operation. As 
a large seagoing steamer might be employed on a short coastal 
run so an airship might inefficiently do some of the work of an 
airplane, but the plane can not perform the legitimate functions 
of the airship, arfd it is easily conceivable that some day, 
in the not very distant future, airplanes will be employed for 
short, fast transportation, while huge airliners, many times 
larger than the Los Angeles, will plow along the airways linking 
continents together in a most neighborly fashion. 

“In the matter of comforts in travel, airships can provide 
the best. In modern airships one can ride in a sheltered struc- 
ture without noise, vibration, dirt, or smoke. And the motion, 
when there is any, is usually only a very mild gradual pitching. 
I have never seen any seasickness in an airship. There are 
ample comforts for sitting, sleeping, reading, writing, walking 
about and exercising, and the new passenger airships contem- 





ing completion are 
two huge commercial airships of 5,000,000 cubic feet capacity 
—each twice as large as the Los Angeles and each capable of 
carrying one hundred passengers in comfort for 4,000 miles. 
Commander Burney was recently in the United States arrang- 
ing fora probable visit of the first of these two ships to the 
United States this fall. The second of these ships will be 
finished only a little later. 

- “Great Britain has built these two large airships to unite 
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The upper gangway of the “ LZ-127.” Solidity is the mosi 
impressive thing about these giants 
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future. We hope eventually to make 
the airship just as available as steamers 
now are; the airship will not have to 
be berthed in a shed regularly but will 
moor outside between flights and go into 
a hangar only for ‘drydocking.’ 


4 DO not imagine that the pioneers 
in the early development of rail- 
roads and steamships could possibly 
have visualized the great extent and 
scope of the auxiliaries that remained to 
be developed to make their new means 
of transportation sufficiently flexible. I 
do not believe they even dreamed of the 
vast amount of dredging, tunneling, 
elaborate docks, fleets of tugs, dry docks, 
etc., that were found to be necessary. 











her empire more closely and accordingly has laid out an air- 
ship route from England to India via Egypt; servicing stations 
and terminal facilities are nearly complete and mooring masts 
are to be built in Canada as well. By airship from England to 
Canada will take two and one-half days, whereas steamers now 
require six days; from England to Egypt will require two and 
one-half days by airship as opposed to six days by steamer; 
from England to Singapore will require eight days by airship 
whereas twenty-four days are required by steamer—making a 
possible saving of sixteen days by airship. 

“At this very moment, too, in Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
the birthplace of the Los Angeles, the airship LZ-127 (to be 
called the Count Zeppelin) is being rushed to completion and 
her maiden voyages across the Atlantic to the United States 
are expected to be made this early fall. This ship, one and 
one-half times the size of the Los Angeles, built largely by 
popular subscriptions by the German people, embodies a 
number of novel features. This ship was intended to be oper- 
ated under a subsidy from the Spanish Government for a 
commercial run between Spain and the Argentine. Recent 
dispatches indicate that the Argentine terminal will not be 
ready at the scheduled time so that the LZ-127 may not be 
enabled to undertake the South American run, but there are 
many other fields open to her. 

“Unfortunately the United States has fallen considerably 
behind in the construction of airships. The ill-fated Shenan- 
doah was an American-built ship, while the 
Los Angeles was constructed in Germany. 
Since the Shenandoah no other large airship 
has been constructed in this country, 
although the last Congress authorized, as 
part of a five-year aircraft building pro- 
gram, the construction of two large naval 
rigid airships of about six million cubic 
feet gas capacity—larger even than the 
new British ships about to be completed. 
The construction of these new American 
ships has not yet begun, but we hope that 
they will be started soon. 

“By joint agreement with the Army 
and to prevent duplication, our Navy is 
charged with the development of rigid 
airships in the United States. While air- 
ships do hold great potentialities, we who 
work with them know also that airships 
are not yet wholly perfected instruments. 
The problems of both military and com- 
mercial airships have so far coincided to a 
large extent. .As our contribution to air- 
ship progress, we have conducted many 
experiments that are about to produce their 
results within the near future. The great- 
est problems of airship operation in the 
past have been those due to undeveloped 
methods and equipment for handling air- 
ships on the ground—in other words, 
terminal facilities for airships have been 





Engine gondola of the “‘R-100” with its 700 H.P. Rolls-Royce motor. 
4,200 horse-power in all will drive the ship 75 miles per hour 


So in the pioneering stage of aircraft, 


veloped and some of the problems 
involved are quite complicated. 

“‘Seaports grew up where nature had already provided 
certain natural features, such as deep and broad expanses of 
water. Man would not attempt to make a seaport along a 
shelving sandy beach nor would he expect to use for that pur- 
pose a location where tides of sixty feet prevail. Yet we 
attempt to put airports anywhere and everywhere, and it is 
only of late that the realization is becoming more general, that 
for airships at least, some geographical locations are very 
much better endowed fundamentally by nature as airport 
sites than are others. However, in his wildest dreams, no 
enthusiast has ever proposed for airships such an expensive 
auxiliary as that of numerous artificial islands in the sea—air- 
ships do not require them. ’ 

‘Aircraft may always be dependent to some extent—a 
continuously decreasing one fortunately—on weather but this 
is no reason for abandoning flying. Even stolid surface craft 
after hundreds of years of development are not immune to the 
caprices of the weather. There will, of course, always be 
hazards in flying—there still are in railroads, automobiles and 
steamers, but their use goes on. 

“So much for the commercial possibilities of the airship. As 
an adjunct to the Navy in war-time the lighter-than-air craft 
has many uses and possibilities. Their principal naval mission 
will be, of course, scouting and reconnaissance work. But 
properly armed and equipped they will serve a useful place in 








inefficient and inadequate. 

“Tt is remarkable 
indeed that airships, 
handled only by man 
power on the ground, 
have been able to do 
as much as_ they 
have. However, we 
are never content to 
do with man power 
what we can develop 
mechanical power to 
do and this substitu- 
tion of machines for 
most of the men now 
used on the ground is 
the major problem 
we in the United 
States hope to have 
solved in the near 
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The restaurant of the “‘ R-100.” 








The stairway leads to the deck above and the deck below 





analogous facilities are just being de- The workmen give an idea of the tremendous size of the bow of the “‘R-100” 


antisubmarine operation, in convoy work, in carrying air- 
planes, and in the transportation of small detached units ofmen. 

“The features of the airship that recommend them for this 
work are their ability to remain in the air a long time and to 
cruise long distances, their availability for night work, and the 
fact that they can provide actual living quarters for a number 
of men. 

“Properly armed and equipped for defense the airship is not 
as vulnerable as would seem at first glance. We in the United 
States use a non-inflammable helium gas (of which fortunately 
we have practically a world monopoly, for little of it is found 
outside of this country) so that danger from fire is greatly 
reduced. Because of its weight-carrying ability the airships 
can be equipped with machine-guns for defense and limited 
offense, and it is also possible for ships of large size to carry 
several airplanes that in time of battle can be used to protect 
the bigger ship from attackers in the air. 

“And now a word about the airships of the future. It has 
been seen from experiments conducted with the Los Angeles 
and other ships that craft of a much larger type can be de- 
veloped, and with this increase in size the weight-carrying 
capacity increases accordingly. In building larger ships this 
increase in lifting capacity will be expended in providing 
stronger ships, greater speed, and greater performance. 

“Instead of long slender ships of the Shenandoah design, the 
tendency is toward the comparatively shorter and fatter type. 
Instead of only one longitudinal corridor 
as in ships of the past, there will be three 
or four such passageways in our new ships, - 
thereby providing much greater longitudinal 
strength. The Shenandoah and all rigids 
up to this time, of course, had only one 
such corridor. In our ships inflated with 
the safe helium gas, we shall put all the 
engines inside the hull and thereby eliminate 
the present high resistance of external power 
cars. Provision will also be made for obtain- 
ing thrust from the propellers not only 
ahead and astern but also up and down 
vertically— a great advantage for landing 
and taking off. And perhaps a little more 
startling, our new naval ships will each have 
an interior stowage for four service type air- 
planes and a means of attaching them and 
detaching them in flight. Commercial 
airships also will find this airplane adjunct 
of indispensable value. 

“The building of the two new naval 
rigid airships in this country should be the 
first and most important step in the estab- 
lishment of an American airship industry. 
We are now behind Europe in airship con- 
struction and will be for several years. The 
National Advisory Committee last year 
had to report briefly: the world leadership 
in the design and construction of rigid 
airships has passed from the United States 
to Europe. This situation need be only a 

temporary one—our 
fortunate monopoly 
of the supply of the 
safe helium gas, al- 
though not as well 
appreciated . as it 
possibly should be, 
alone gives us a 
world-wide advan- 
tage in safety for air- 
‘ ships. Other prob- 
lems are. equally 
capable of solution, 
“We can regain 
our supremacy in 
airships by going 
ahead at once with 
(Continued on 
page 64) 








| Ground Birds 


EPTEMBER, 1017. Acold 
wind swirled white snow 
across the campus of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The gymnasium building rose gray- 
red from the white earth, almost 
obscured by the quiet fall of the fine 
snow. From time to time figures 
emerged from the doors at one end 
of the building. Faces were grim, 
disappointed. These were the ones 
who had tried—and had failed. To 
fly one must have wings. To have 
wings one must possess an alert 
mind, a finely balanced body. So 
many came out into the snow who 
had failed because of some little 
thing. Infantry, artillery, ambu- 
lance—these services would welcome 
them—but not the Air Service. It 
was a survival of the fittest—for 
wings. Of the fifty-one who had 
taken examination but three re- 
mained. Two wore uniforms, one 
wore civilian clothes. Before them 
stood a medical officer. A major. 
He was smiling. 

“You three will receive notifica- 
tion when to report at ground school 
—Louis Brent, John Condon, ser- 
geants. Stuart Osborne, civilian. 
That will be all.” 

He turned, moved swiftly back 
toward the door of his office. The 
two uniformed men shook hands 
silently. Their eyes moved to the 
gray eyes of Stuart Osborne, civilian. 
They shook hands with him. Ser- 
geant Condon was tall, well-built. 
His face was browned, his eyes 
blue. Sergeant Brent was a head 
shorter, with dark hair and eyes 
and broad shoulders. It was he 
who spoke. 

“See you again, Osborne. We'll 
be ground birds together, I guess. 
S’long!” 

They moved down the corridor. 
Stuart Osborne stood for a few 
seconds, a faint smile on his rather 
lean face. His gray eyes were half closed. Ground birds— 
together. Three out of fifty-one. He felt badly. The 
spinning-chair test had made him dizzy; belladonna, dropped 
in his eyes to enlarge the pupils, caused objects before him to 
assume mistiness. He moved slowly down the corridor. He 
was medium-sized, firmly built. His hair was reddish, his 
features small. There was just one thought in his head. It 
had been worth it. The first test had been passed. Ground 
School would be the second. And then there would be the 
flying field. And then—France—the front. His shoulders 
straightened a bit as he moved out to the campus. Snow 
whirled about him. The cold air braced him up. His lips 
moved slowly. 

“Ground birds!” he half whispered. “The second test!” 


AWN, and a cold wind sweeping over the New Jersey 

flats. Princeton University. The old football field used 
as a drill field for the detachment of cadets. White-banded 
hats on the frozen ground. Captain Gorman’s deep voice 
coming.clearly down the lines of exercising cadets. 

“One—two—three—four! On the count—up! Steady—at 
ease!” 

They breathed deeply—this detachment of cadets. Gray 
clouds moved swiftly over the field. The major snapped out 
more commands. Hats were placed on heads, cords snapped 
under the chins. A final command—they were trotting, 
double time, around the field, off the field, toward Brown Hall. 
In the square court of the old building they were dismissed, 
hurried to their respective quarters. Stuart Osborne reached 
the room he shared with Lou Brent and Johnny Condon first. 
He had reached for his notes on Aerial Gunnery, and was 
cramming hard when Lou came pounding in. 

“Nearly broke my neck on that frozen field, Red,” he 
stated. ‘Where’s Johnny?” . 

Red shook his head. The two sergeants had dubbed him 
“Red,” because of the color of his hair—and, too, it was 
easier than “Stuart.” He grinned up at Lou Brent. 

“He’s always last in, Lou,” he reminded. ‘“Say—” he 
frowned suddenly—“ how’s he doing with the buzz stuff?” 

Lou Brent dropped down on the cot beside Red. He was 
frowning, too. There was a little silence. 

“I’m worried about him, Red,” he stated. ‘‘There’s so 
much to learn in eight weeks. Johnny gets the stuff, but it 


There will be further adventures of this trio in coming issues of BOYS’ LIFE 








“‘He—tried to—stop mel” he panied and jerked the door open 


comes slowly. This is a rush course. He’s been giving so 
much time to Engines, that he’s having a tough struggle with 
Code. Say, Red—” Lou Brent hesitated, then went on 
slowly—“‘is there anything wrong—between you and Johnny?” 

Cadet Osborne looked surprised. So Lou had noticed it, 
too, Lou had seen the change. He smiled faintly, then 
frowned. 

“I’ve had pretty good luck, Lou,” he said slowly. “For 
six weeks now I’ve been bowling along pretty well in my classes. 
Sort of think Johnny resents it—my making the grade this 
way.” 

‘So that’s it!” Lou Brent frowned, whistled softly. ‘I’ve 
noticed he’s been jumping you lately. Pretty sharp, too. 
Thought it was his nerves. He’s mighty anxious to get 


~ through the course, Red.” 


Red nodded. “Guess all of us are,” he said quietly.” ““Prob- 
ably is his nerves, Lou. Only about to per cent. of the fellows 
are getting by. Johnny’s worried. He’s taking it out on me. 
But I don’t mind. When a fellow understands it r 

He stopped speaking. Johnny Condon came into the room. 
He came in quietly, and his face was white. His blue eyes 
were leveled on Red’s. 

“Talking about me, as usual, eh?” he snapped. “Bet 
you’ll weep when they drop me out—and I go back to 
infantry.” 

His voice was nasty, sarcastic. Lou Brent spoke quietly, 
signaling for Red to remain silent. 

“Steady up, Johnny,” he advised. “If you don’t steady 
up—you will be dropped from Ground School. It’s beginning 
to ” 








“You keep out of this, Lou!” Johnny Condon interrupted 
harshly, his voice rising. ‘You’re not having such a cinch 
of it, yourself. But Osborne here—he just grins at the in- 
structors—and they pass him along. Maybe they know his 
uncle is——” 

“‘That’s enough!” Red snapped out the words. “You and 
Lou are about the only ones who know about my uncle. I’ve 
told both that if anything it counts against me. I had the 
devil of a time getting a chance to pass the exams for Air 
Service. Uncle Steve wouldn’t help me a bit. Anyway, he’s 
in France.” 

Johnny Condon laughed grimly. “And a general on the 
Staff!” he stated slowly. ‘That doesn’t matter—oh, no!” 
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Red rose slowly from his cot. He 
dropped the notes on Aerial Gun- 
nery. His face was flushed. 

“Listen, Stupid—” he started, 
and then Johnny Condon rushed 
him. 


HE suddenness of the attack 
allowed Condon to land a sharp 
blow to Red’s mouth. Then Cadet 
Osborne drove Johnny back with 
a hard right-fist punch. Lou Brent 
was trying to get between them, 
begging them to stop the fight. 
They were making a lot of noise. 
And then 

“°’Tention, Cadets!” 

There was no mistaking that 
voice. Lieutenant Harris, drill in- 
structor, stood in the doorway of the 
room. His eyes were narrowed, his 
voice sharp. All three cadets 
snapped to attention, their bodies 
rigid, hands at their sides, heels 
together. 

The drill instructor stepped into 
the room. His eyes went to the 
red-stained lips of Cadet Stuart 
Osborne. 

‘Explain this, Cadet,” he ordered 
Red. ‘Who started the fight?” 

Red’s lips parted. Then, sud- 
denly, he closed them again. He 
spoke in a level tone. 

“Perhaps Cadet Condon thought 
I was jumping off the cot to——” 

“T started it,sir!” Johnny spoke 





. 


grimly. ‘He called me a name, 
and I——~” 
“That’s enough!” The _ in- 


structor’s voice was withering. “A 
couple of little boys—fighting with 
fists when you’re being trained to 
fight with planes and machine-guns! 
Baby stuff! Both of you remain in 
your quarters—you’re confined here, 
under arrest. If there is more fight- 
ing I'll see that both of you are court- 
martialed. That’s all!” 

The drill officer turned away 
abruptly. They could hear him descending the Brown Hall 
stairs. Lou Brent groaned. 

“Great guys—you are!’”’ he muttered. “As if we haven’t 
enough of a job——”’ 

Cadet Osborne forced a smile. He cut in on Lou’s words. 

‘“We’ve been working hard. Sorry about calling you stupid, 
Johnny. Let’s shake and forget it. We'll get out of this 
jam, somehow.” 

He extended a hand. Johnny Condon looked down at it. 
His browned face was grim; his blue eyes were narrowed on the 
gray ones of Stuart Osborne. 

“No, thanks,” he said slowly. “You'll get out of it, all 
right. But it’ll finish me.” 

He moved away, dropped down on his cot. A bugle sounded 
from beyond Brown Hall. Lou Brent stiffened. The bugler 
repeated the call for mess—breakfast. Lou looked first at 
Red, then at Johnny Condon. 

“Shake—and call-it quits, you fellows,” he begged. “I’m 
off for some food. And when I get back here I expect to find 
you guys talking sense.” 

Johnny Condon laughed harshly. Red picked up his Aerial 
Gunnery notes, dropped down on his cot. 

“What you expect and what you get are two different 
things,” Johnny stated nastily. ‘I’m not related to a general.” 

Red’s hands clenched. But he kept his eyes on the notes. 
Lou Brent shook his head, then moved swiftly toward the 
stairs. Below, lines of cadets were forming for the march to 
mess. Up in the little room Cadet Osborne stared down at 
notes his eyes did not see. And Cadet Johnny Condon sat 
across the room from him, glaring fiercely at the floor. 


HE punishment was stiff. It was a matter of discipline, 
as Major Green, the Commandant of the Ground School, 
explained tersely to the two cadets. They would both be 
dropped back a week in their classes. There would be extra 
work on the drill field. They would, however, continue to 
room together: He hoped there would be no further conflict. 
However, should there be, they would be immediately dis- 
missed from Ground School. In no other branch of the Army 
was there so great a demand for coordination, stated the major, 
as in the Air Service. 
They were dismissed from his presence. Outside the major’s 
office Red spoke slowly, his eyes meeting Johnny’s squarely. 
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“We were both foolish, Johnny. Let’s forget it. We’ve 
lost a week.” 

Johnny Condon shook his head. His face was grim. 

“He couldn’t fire you,” he said slowly, “so he had to keep me, 
too. Even if there isn’t a Staff gener. 

He stopped. Something in Red’s eyes forced him to stop. 
He turned away, moved toward Brown Hall in a roundabout 
way. Stuart Osborne took the quickest route. It was late 
on a Saturday afternoon. He found Lou Brent seated on his 
cot. That cadet’s eyes held an anxious expression. 

“What happened?” he demanded. “Do you stick?” 

Red told him what punishment they had received. Slowly 
he saw a grin creep along the corners of Lou’s mouth. He 
finished explaining. Lou chuckled. 

“Great!” he muttered. “I flunked Aerial Observation. 
Dropped a week. We’ll still be together.” 

Red stared, then shook his head slowly. He told Lou what 
Johnny had said, outside of the Commandant’s office. His 
face was serious. 

“The week’s drop won’t hurt either of us, Lou,” he said 
slowly. ‘We’ll have a lot of drill work to do, but it’ll give us 
plenty of time for study. I don’t mind that. But Johnny 
won’t see things differently. The major keeps us together— 
sort ofa test, suppose. It’s going tobe hard. And yet——” 

He stopped, and Lou finished for him. 

“And yet you wouldn’t want to be separated from Johnny.” 
His voice was low. ‘‘He’s under a big strain, Red. It isn’t 
that he really dislikes you. He just hops on this business of 
your uncle being a general—because it’s an outlet. His 
nerves are bad.” 

Red nodded. “They won’t be any better now,” he said 
slowly. ‘It might have been better for us to have had it out. 
Then we could have gone on——”’ 

There were foot-falls in the corridor beyond the room. 
Cadet Osborne stopped speaking. Johnny Condon came into 
the room. His eyes went to those of Lou Brent, then to Red’s. 
His lips twisted slightly. 

“At it again, eh?” he muttered. ‘Whining about losing the 
week, I suppose. All my fault, wasn’t it? You might cable 
over to France——” 

He broke off, shrugged his shoulders. Red Osborne looked 
at Lou Brent. That cadet’s eyes were narrowed grimly. But 
he said nothing. Johnny Condon flung himself down on his 
cot. His voice reached them, muffled. 

“Ground birds! I’llsay we are. Eight hours of grind a day. 
Two hours of drill. Not a plane at the school, not one to be 
seen in the sky! Me—I’m not sure that I’m not willing to 
be kicked out. It’s this business 
of grinding away——” 





IS voice died. Lou Brent 

frowned at Red. But on 
Stuart Osborne’s face there was 
only an expression of sympathy. 
Survival of the fittest. It was a 
grind. Johnny Condon might be 
weak in his class work—and still 
might make a fine pilot. He 
mighi—but he’d never get the 
chance to prove that fact. 
Every week a half hundred ca- 
dets were being dropped from 
Princeton Ground School. Johnny 
was on the ragged edge. A week 
of hard drill wouldn’t help mat- 
ters any. Red knew that he could 
stand it—but could Johnny? 

It meant just one thing. He 
and Lou would have to try 
to pull Cadet Condon through. 
It didn’t matter what he said, 
what he thought. 
The strain gave 
his lips words he 
didn’t really 
mean. And 
Johnny was still 
trying, still fight- 
ing. They would 7" 
help. 

To-morrow the 
fnal examina- 
tions. The end 
of an eight weeks’ 
intensive course. 
Eight weeks for 
most of the stu- 
dent-cadets. Nine 
for the three in 
Room Eighteen. 
Lou Brent had a : 
good chance to get through all of his examinations. Red 
Osborne was almost sure to pass. But Johnny was going 
into the final stretch with real doubt and considerable fear. 
Wireless code was proving his stumbling block. He could 
send fast enough on the little buzz machines, but he could 
not receive fast with accuracy. 

He had worked hard for the last week or more. And not 
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once, since he had returred from the major’s office and spoken 
the few words to Red Osborne, had he addressed that cadet. 
Few words he had spoken to Lou Brent. He had refused 
offers of help from Lou, had worked alone with his buzzer. It 
was clear that he considered Lou had taken Red’s side in the 
affair which had brought about the fight and the punishment. 


RIDAY night was cold. The last drill on the white-covered 

field had been a snappy one. Few of the cadets were on the 
campus. Most of them were cramming for the Saturday 
examinations. Lou Brent and Red Osborne sat on their 
respective cots, studying. It had been a hard day.. Lichts 
were to be cut at nine. It was eight-thirty when Johnny 
Condon suddenly rose from the cot on which he had been 
lying. He had not been studying. He stood for a second 
in the center of the room, his eyes on Red. Then he spoke. 

“I’m done—can’t get the stuff. I'll flunk in Wireless Code. 
What’s the use of sticking at it? I’m licked. Up until now 
I wouldn’t admit it. Now I’m sure of it. I’m going out.” 

“‘Qut—where?” he asked. 

“Anywhere!” Johnny snapped back. “I won’t be kack 
until late. I’m through—let ’em kick me out. It won’t 
matter. I’m finished, anyway!” 

He reached for his service coat, his hat. Red Oskorne’s 
eyes had been on Johnny’s face. He sat quietly now, thinking. 
Johnny was younger than either Lou or himself. He had been 
through a lot. Now he was licked. He was quitting, tossing 
every chance away at the last moment. He had tried—and 
failed. His flushed face showed the state he was in. He 
hardly knew what he was dcing. 

Stuart Osborne tossed a book on Theory of Flight to the 
floor. He got to his feet. Johnny was jamming his hat on his 
head. Lou stared up at Red, who took his position in front 


’ of the closed door. Johnny faced around, started toward Red. 


“Steady!” Red’s voice was quiet, cool. “You aren’t 
licked, Johnny. We’ve got a half hour of permitted study yet. 
Your Code examination is the first one in the morning. You 
haven’t let Lou or me help you. After the bugle sounds we 
can stuff the windows, tie a rag around the lights—and keep at 
it. We'll cram you fullof code. You can receive—we’ll send. 
Then we'll reverse. You'll get through that exam and——” 

“Get away from that door!” Johnny’s voice was bitter. 
“T’m going out and——” . 

“You’re not going out!” Red’s gray eyes were narrowed 
on the tall figure of Cadet Condon. He smiled grimly. 

Lou Brent spoke in a low voice. He had risen from his 
cot, was staring at Red. 


The two uniformed men shook 
hands silently 
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“Don’t stop him, Red—let him go! If you fight now— 
they'll hear the racket. Lieutenant Harris is probably 
somewhere in Brown Hall now, for his inspection before lights 
are bugled out. If he catches you—it’ll be the finish & 

“Don’t make any difference!’ Red’s voice was steady. 
‘Johnny doesn’t know what he’s doing. He stays in here.” 

Cadet Condon took a step forward. His face was twisted 
with anger. Red spoke again. 

“Stay in, Johnny—don’t fight!” He spoke earnestly, 
pleadingly. ‘Lou and I can pull you through the exam. If 
Lieutenant Harris Ff ? 

Then Johnny rushed at Red. He struck out with his left 
fist, but Red jumped to one side. His right hand gripped the 
other cadet by the right shoulder, spun him around, away from 
the door.. He still blocked the way out. 

Johnny lowered his head, rushed in with both arms flailing. 
Lou Brent cried out, begging for Red to let him go, calling out 
that he wasn’t worth risking his own chances for—but still 
Red blocked the way. Johnny struck him a heavy blow in 
the shoulder, clipped him in the side of the face. But still he 
could not get his hands on the door. 

There was the sound of foot-falls in the corridor, the sound 
of raised voices. Another rush by Johnny sent Red crashing 
back against the wood of the door. Lou Brent rushed in, 
trying to pin Johnny’s hands behind him. But Red cried out 
sharply, twisting his head to one side, 

“Keep out—of it—Lou! I can—handle 

And then the blow landed. Off guard for a second, trying to 
save Lou Brent from getting mixed up in the fight, a blow from 
Johnny’s right fist caught Red squarely under the chin. He 
slumped downward, fell heavily to the floor. Johnny Condon 
stared down at him for asecond. Then his eyes went to Lou’s. 

“‘He—tried to—stop me!” he panted, opening the door. 








” 





HEN he wasgone. Hisservice shoes clumped down the cor- 

ridor stairs. Lou stared after him, through the opened door. 
He heard shouts outside, heard the shrill of a whistle. Red 
Osborne was trying to pull himself to his feet. Lou got him 
up, helped him toa cot. A bugle sounded—taps! He slammed 
the door. 

No, it wasn’t taps. It was the fire call. Lou spoke grimly 
to Red, who was rubbing his jaw and trying to grin. 

“Thought they were coming up, Red—but it’s a fire. Saved 
us—at that. ‘The lieutenant will be chasing the fire. Hit you 
pretty hard—but you’re all right 4 

He broke off. The door of the room opened slowly. Red 
turned his head toward it—so did Lou Brent. Into the room 
walked Johnny Condon. He 
came over to the cot on 
which the two others sat. 
His eyes went down to Red’s. 
There was a little silence— 
and then he spoke, huskily. 

“I’m pretty bad, Red,” 
he stated. ‘Know what I 
—was trying to do. I'll tell 
you. Knew J was licked. 
And I thought if I started 
a fight—you’d go out with 
me. Pretty low—that was. 
Guess I know that—now. 
Got downstairs, outside. 
Rubbish fire, over by the 
rifle-range. Everybody was 
running that way. I stopped 
—and got the idea of what 
a poor stunt I’d tried to 
\ pull. Came back-—well, 
4 that’s all—I guess.” 

i Red Osborne stared up 

‘1 into the blue eyes of Johnny 
4 Condon. He could see 
plainly what the other 
cadet had been through. 
Lou Brent could see, too. 
A red glare filled the room. 
Rubbish burning, near the 
rifle-range. It would burn 
itself out—the flames would 
burn up the rubbish before 
they got water on it. No 
need for Lieutenant Harris 
out there. Evenas the three 
of them remained silent the 
recall bugle sounded. And 
then Cadet Stuart Osborne 
spoke. 

“Got ten minutes—before 
we dim the lights, Johnny. 
And ‘all night after that. 
Want to get busy?” 
cA Johnny Condon smiled. 
7 “Want to take a crack at 
my jaw, Red?” he asked 
slewly. ‘I deserve it.” 

Red Osborne extended a hand. “I want to get you through 
Ground School, Johnny,” he said slowly. ‘Get the buzzer, 

(Concluded on page 42) 



































| Sky Shy 


ARR SMITH had always wanted to fly. As 
far back as he could remember his inmost thoughts 
had been of flying. His dreams, too, were of the 
air—of winging his way effortlessly through space. 

When he was ten years old Darr read the story of Icarus 
and Dedalus and for a long time he was happy in their 
mythical conquest of the air. 

Then a circus came to town and Darr saw an acrobat drop 
in a parachute from a hot-air balloon high in the air. Immedi- 
ately he thought he must duplicate that feat, so the next day 
he leaped from the roof of his home clutching an opened 
umbrella in his hands. Results of that experiment: one broken 
arm, a much bruised body, and a curious fear of looking down 
from high places. 

But Darr’s desire to fly had not been quenched by the 
unfortunate ending 
to this first trial. He 
still thought con- 
stantly of conquering 
the air. Strangely, 
he never felt that his 
fear of high places 
was in any way re- 
lated to flying, or 
that it would ever 
keep hirh from flying. 

When Darr read 
of the Wright Broth- 
ers’ experiments at 
Kitty Hawk he de- 
cided he would build 
aglider. He went to 
the library and 
hunted up all the in- 
formation he could 
find about them. He 
read of Chanute’s ex- 
periments; of Lang- 
ley’s; of Lilienthal’s 
in Germany; of Maxim’s and 
Pilcher’s in England; of 
Santos-Dumont’s and 
Bleriot’s in France. 

In one of the books he 
found a plan of a successful 
glider along with a minute 
description of its construc- 
tion. With his father’s per- 
mission he decided to dupli- 
cate it. 

After a long winter of work 
his glider was finished and on 
a beautiful spring day Darr 
carted the unwieldy object of 
his labors to the top of a high 
hill. A number of his friends 
willingly helped him gain headway down the slope. 

The glider took off beautifully and Darr ascended to a 
hundred feet or more. Something gave way and he crashed. 
Results of this experiment: one broken leg and an even 
greater fear of heights; a queer fear that attacked him when- 
ever he looked down from any elevated place. Darr never 
told anyone about this fear. It was his secret. 

Mr. Smith set his foot down on any further aerial experi- 
ments by Darr. But that could not keep Darr from day-dream- 
ing about flights he would make some day. His hidden fear 
never entered into these imaginative trips from the ground. 

Then came the war. Darr was fourteen—too young to enlist, 
but he eagerly devoured every scrap of news about the exploits 
of daring aviators. He followed them breathlessly through all 
their battles, both true and fictional, that were published in 
papers and magazines. 

Darr’s desire to fly increased with each account. He would 
willingly have given his life to be with them—if he could have 
given it in the air. 

The war ended when Darr was eighteen. The Government 
was selling many types of planes, but Darr could not raise the 
money to purchase one. 

Two years went by and Darr spent his time figuring out 
how he could possess a plane. What little money he made he 
had to contribute toward the support of his family. 

At the first far-off drone of a plane’s motor overhead Darr 
would be out looking for it; and when once his eyes found the 
speck in the sky they would not leave it until it had again 
disappeared and the motor could no longer be heard. If it 
should happen to land near town Darr spent the hours until 
it took off again in walking around it and admiring every bit 
of its shiny fabric. 

Then, when Darr was twenty he heard of the Flying 
Cadets of the United -States Army. He eagerly sent for 
application blanks. Receiving them, he scanned the require- 
ments to see if he was eligible. Past twenty and under twenty- 
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seven, an American citizen, a high school education, perfect 
physical condition, single: he was all of these. 

Darr stood in front of his mirror and took stock of himself. 
He saw a tall, slender youth with straight light hair and a 
blue-eyed, laughing face. In his face there was nothing of his 
secret fear. Nothing of cowardice showed there. Possibly 
it had disappeared with the years. He must find out. Fear 
or no fear he would go to the Cadets, come what might. He 
must fly. 


HE long delays of the army boards and the War Depart- 
ment irked Darr sorely. He ap- 
peared at Mitchel Field for his 
preliminary examination. He be 
passed with flying colors. Three ‘ 


Darr’s dreams were 
— almost realities 


months later he received his appointment. He was to be 
at Brooks Field, San Antone, Texas, by March fifteenth. 
Darr arrived three days early. 

For the first time in his life Darr was really happy. He was 
in an atmosphere where nothing but flying was talked. Planes 
roared overhead at all hours of the day. There was a mile 
long stretch of hangars filled with planes any one of which 


* friendly mechanics would permit him to clamber in and finger 


the controls. There were numbers of old Jennies. There was 
a flight of Vogts. Some brand new experimental TW3 train- 
ing ships and a few De Havilland 4s occupied one hangar. Some 
PW3 pursuit ships for the instructors to keep their hands in on 
had a hangar to themselves. An old Spad that whispered 
of hours over the line, an SEs, three tiny Sperry messengers 
and a huge monoplane had another hangar. And out in the 
great balloon hangar in the center of the field were some old 
Thomas Morse scouts, several big, twin-motored Martin 
bombers and others. 

Why shouldn’t he have been happy, with all of this and with 
a hundred other boys, as eager as himself to fly, for friends? 

But under Darr’s happiness there ran a current of fear 
and doubt. He was worried about that fear of high places 
that he had guarded until now. He doubted if he would be 
able to keep it concealed much longer. Would it keep him 
from becoming a pilot? What would be its effect on him when 
he was in the air? He dared not confess his fear to anyone for 
fear that they would ridicule him and call him coward. 

Darr’s dreams were almost realities. Would his strange 
fear of heights bar them from becoming so? Darr thought to 
test himself and tried to climb the narrow iron ladder on the 
water tower back of the Cadet barracks. He could not force 
himself to doit. » He went out to the balloon hangar and made 
himself climb the contracted steps that led up to the tiny run- 
way along the top of the hangar. He finally got clear up onto 
the runway, but when he looked down at’ the cement floor 
a hundred and thirty feet below him something rose up in 
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him sickening him. Darr knew then that the fear had not 
left him. He closed his eyes and almost fainted. After a 
long time he made his way down again. 

All about him Darr heard talk of the ‘‘ Benzene Board” and 
of “‘wash out.” A Cadet failing in his flying or in his ground 
school studies went before the “Benzene Board’”’ and was 
“washed out” or discharged from the Cadet Corps. There- 
fore the ‘‘ Benzene Board”’ had become the Cadet’s bogy. 

It was All Fools’ day before Darr made his first flight into 
the air. His instructor was Lieutenant Jordan and the ship 
was an ancient Jenny with a huge thirty-three on its side to 
distinguish it from 
the other Jennies on 
the line. 

This first flight ‘of. 
Darr’s was quite un- 
eventful, yet it was 
more than he had ex- 
pected. There wasa 
bumping roll across 
the grass, a leap into 
the air and then 
Lieutenant Jordan 
banked the ship 
tightly around to get! 
the wind on his tail. 
His wing-tip brushed 
the top of the grass. 
Darr gasped and 
held his breath, that 
fear of height welling 
up within him and 
leaving him white- 
faced and taut. To 
Lieutenant Jordan 
that bank was all 
in the work of the 
day. 

Darr’s instructions 
had been to sit still 
and enjoy the ride. 
This he did as best 
he could while Lieu- 
tenant Jordan flew 
him about the sky. 
Far off on one side 
San Antone was a 
hazy mist and on the 
other the flat, green 
and brown fields 
melted into the ho- 
rizon. The hangars on the field looked like dog boxes. 


| oreee at first, was afraid to peer over the side. Finally 
he nerved himself and, gripping the cowling of the cock- 
pit, looked down. It wasn’t so bad up here. The earth 
seemed to be moving under them while they stood still. He 
didn’t have that feeling of height that came to him when he 
looked down from a stationary object. 

Just then Lieutenant Jordan kicked the ship into a spin. 
Darr closed his eyes and then opened them slowly to gaze at 
a spinning world dancing in front of him. 

“Was he going to be a coward? Was he going to be unable 
to grasp his opportunity to become an aviator because he 
was afraid of height?” Darr remembered his leap from the 
roof with the umbrella clutched in his hands; before that he 
had not been afraid. He thought of his crash in the glider 
and shivered as he looked at the turning earth. “NO!” he 
steeled himself against that fear, ‘he would fly despite that 
fear or crash in the attempt.” 

The earth stilled itself. The plane leveled out. Lieutenant 
Jordan cut the motor and they glided down to land. Darr 
forced himself to watch the earth as they approached it. He 
must overcome that dread of it. He could not watch it. 
His eyes would not stay on it. Darr knew then that he 
would be all right in the air, but it was when within a few feet 
of the ground that he would be afraid. 

Lieutenant Jordan noticed his white face and nerve-racked 
tenseness. “‘What’s the matter? Sick?” he asked kindly. 

“No, sir. I feel fine,” answered Darr, grinning bravely. 

The next morning Darr went up again. This time he han- 
dled the stick and rudder himself. He was actually flying, 
the thing he had always wanted to do. _ He enjoyed it so much 
that all fear left him fora while. This fear then was to bother 
him only when he was close to the ground. 

Darr kept his nose on the horizon and his wings from drag- 
ging. He executed the few simple banks the Lieutenant 
ordered him to do without slipping or skidding and with such 
ease as to bring nods of approval from the instructor. It 
seemed to Darr that he flew instinctively and without thought 
of the ground beneath him. _It was now as he had dreamed 

(Concluded cn page 54) 
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The Great Challenge to Pioneering 


By Commander Richard E. Byrd, Honorary Scout 


VIATION can not claim mastery of the globe until 
the South Pole and its vast surrounding mystery 
are opened up by airplane. 

It is my plan to sail south in September, reaching 
our base in Ross Sea some time after Antarctic mid-summer, 
which is December 21st, probably the first week in January. 
If we are unusually fortunate we may do much flying and get 
home before June, 1929. But we may have to winter and 
stay an extra year. 

A winter in Antarctica is not as easy for personnel as in 
the north. Most of those with Amundsen were old-timers; 
Scott also had many with him: yet both parties felt the death- 
like isolation of the 
regions about them. 

When Columbus set 
out across the Atlantic 
he did not even dream 
that he had a great 
unknown land ahead 
of him, but we shall 
know when we set 
sail for the south that 


to take off the maps 
for the ages to come, 
a part of the great 
blank white space at 
the bottom of the 
world. And a hun- 
dred years from now 
what will be there in 








EpIToRIAt Note:—Commander Richard E. Byrd, U.S. N., 
Honorary Scout will set sail in a few days on his greatest 
adventure. It is the climax of his long air trail in explora- 
tion, and his own story, which he has called “Skyward,” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). We have warmly recommended 
this book to our readers not only for its thrill, but for its 
picture of one of the most gallant figures of our day. Com- 
mander Byrd sends this special message to Boys’ Lire and 
its readers on the eve of his great undertaking: 


I have always been a warm friend of the Boy Scouts 
and a firm believer in the value of its training. One of 
my most prized honors is the rank of Honorary Scout. 

For a long time I have thought of the or meeage, 4 of 
taking a Scout with meon one of my expeditions. They 
have always followed my plans with enthusiasm. The 
spirit and training of Scouting is the ideal at which I 
aim in securing the personnel for my expedition. 

In Paris, following the transatlantic flight of: the 
“ America,’’ I told a group of French Boy Scouts that I 
would not hesitate to take a boy so trained with me to 
the Antarctic. 

I am happy that circumistances make it possible for 
me to include a representative chosen by the Boy 
Scouts of America in this expedition. 

I look for great things from my Boy Scout. Health, 
loyalty, youth and ambition mean a great deal in ex- 
ploration, and the Antarctic is the greatest challenge 


left in exploration to-day. 3 1 











place of that white 
space in Antarctic 
maps in our school 
geographies? 

The primary object 
of the expedition is 
scientific. I wish to 
Stress this point. There 
will be plenty of work 
for the dozen special 
ists we will take with 
us. The more we can 
unfold of the past and 
the unknown present, 
the better we shall 
know what to do for the 
future. 

We shall attempt to put 
our base on the opposite side 
of the Antarctic continent 
from the Weddell Sea, on 
the great Ross ice barrier, 
which is at the southern end 
af the Ross Sea. There will 
be an ice pack to force our 
way through before we get 
to the barrier and we must 
be as certain as is humanly 
possible that we get through 
this pack without getting 
caught in it. That, of course, 
would end the expedition. 
When we were getting our plane through the ice at King’s 
Bay, Spitzbergen, for our North Pole effort,.we might easily 
have had our fraij raft, containing the personnel and the 
plane, crushed—and so would have ended our expedition 
almost before it had started. 

We plan to use a ship especially made to withstand ice. 
Her hull is slightly wedge-shaped so that she will rise under 
ice pressure. Her bow is a powerful solid ram built to strike 
hammer blows against the floes that bar our way. Strong 
cross-timbers are placed from end to end to stand the enormous 
squeezing of the merciless ice-fields. 

Since we shall be gone so long from our last port of call 
that the coal bunkers will not be able to hold anything like 
the quantity of coal necessary, we shall have to arrange several 
of the cargo holds of the ship to carry extra hundreds of tons 
of fuel. It is extremely hard work to move this coal from the 
hold to the coal bunkers and that job alone will give our fifty- 
five adventurers plenty of exercise. In the case of our Polar 
flight, the moving of this coal was am “all-hands” job from 
the Captain down to the mess attendants. The result was 
that when we reached the Arctic every one was in good 
physical condition. : 

There will be one big monoplane for our serious work. It 
will have three engines and the wing spread will be about 
seventy-six feet. It will contain all the improvements we 
have made as a result of our’ last three expeditions. Then 
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The Commander in Polar flying 
costume 
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The steel-prowed “Samson” will be the base for the entire 
expedition 






there will be two smaller monoplanes with single engines. 
All of these planes will be equipped with interchangeable 
landing-gear so that they can fly from the water with pontoons, 
from the snow with skis, or from the land with wheels. We 
found on the Polar flight that these skis should be made with 
a great factor of safety for the rough snow work, and that they 
should be bowed in the center like the Norwegian foot skis. 
We shall experiment with snow-flying this winter with the 
planes we are going to use. 

The ship will be equipped with powerful modern radio, 
both short and long wave, with which we shall make an effort 
to keep in constant touch with civilization. We shall use 
short-wave radio during the six months’ daylight. There 
will be a year and a half’s supply of food on board in case 
it should be necessary for the personnel to spend the Antarctic 
night before returning. 

Before we get to our last port of call about 8,500 miles 
away—the expedition should be broken into harness and the 
land-lubbers should have their sea legs. After leaving New 
Zealand we shall hit for the Ross ice barrier, which is 2,300 
miles directly south. We should have our first battle with the 
ice pack in the Ross Sea during November, 1928, or the first 
part of December. Then, there will be more or less open 
ice-strewn water for several hundred miles, until we get to 
the ice barrier; we shall be fortunate if we reach our main 
base before the first part of January, 1929. It now appears 
that we shall place our main base at the Bay of Whales, near 
where Amundsen based; or Discovery Harbor. Scott’s base 
was on the eastern side of the Ross ice barrier, Amundsen’s 
on the western side, and Discovery Harbor is between these 
two bases and may be a desirable place to embark on to the 
ice, because the ice is low enough at that point to enable us 
to get our planes and equipment up on the barrier. It is 
thought that as weather conditions are better on Bay of 
Whales side we are more likely to put our base there. At 
other places the ice barrier ranges from 30 to 230 feet in 
height at its precipitous edge, making it impossible to get 
our equipment ashore with any such altitude as that to scale. 


HERE is no place where one can get so far from human 
life. Our base will be at least 2,300 miles from the nearest 
human dwelling. We shall have in effect a small village. It 
must be a self-sustaining unit capable of maintaining itself 
indefinitely without outside help, because if we should have 
to spend the Antarctic night, 
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or if our ship should get injured 
in the ice, there is no telling 
how long we might have to stay 
down there. It is wise always 
to be prepared for such an 
emergency. I was a member 
of one expedition which came 
very near getting caught in 
the Arctic for the winter with- 
out sufficient food to last until 
summer. 

We should, in case of an 
emergency, be able to supple- 
ment our food supply with 
seals and birds, which abound 















































The Ford-Stout tri-motored plane, ‘‘ Floyd Bennett,” will 


at certain times on the fringe 
carry them to the Pole of the Antarctic continent. 

As soon as we arrive we shall 
begin sending out parties to kill seal to lay by for possible 
use during the winter months. This would be important as 
a scurvy preventive. There will never be any scurvy as long 
as there is plenty of fresh meat. We shall have four or five 
portable houses, and for heating and cooking purposes we 
shall use coal, gasoline and oil. It is very likely that we shall 
take an electric plant with us for lighting. 

We expect to take with us at least seventy-five Eskimo dogs, 
which will be used to haul loads near the base and to assist 
in establishing sub-bases on the route to the South Pole. 
Arthur T. Walden, of Wonalancet, N. H., a veteran of the 
Arctic, and a great dog-team leader, has trained a special 
dog team. The majority of the dogs, however, wil] probably 
be procured from Greenland or northern Canada. In addition 
to the dogs we shall use, for transportation about the base, 
a caterpillar tractor. This will be especially useful for hauling 
the plane around. We discovered on our North Pole expedi- 
tion that it is extremely difficult to handle a great plane 
equipped with skis by hand alone. 

Of course, we hope to finish the mission of our expedition 
during the Antarctic summer, which will last until about 
March 1st. I should say that chances of doing this would be 
about even. But I don’t know. It is an unknown quantity. 
If we have to spend the Antarctic night, our ship will have to 
be sent back to New Zealand, or possibly to the States, 

(Concluded on page 58) ; 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Words Across the Net 


OU didn’t know we had a future 

great tennis player in our town, 

did you? I say “future great,” 

but he thinks he’s great already. 
And he’s been thinking he’s great ever 
since he saw some “real greats’’ play. 
Of course you can hardly blame Sandy 
Spindler because folks have always told 
him he has a build like Bill Tilden’s, a 
forehand smash like Bill Johnston’s, a 
volley like Vincent Richards’ and a back- 
hand like Rene LaCoste. Outside of 
that he’s sadly lacking in tennis technique. 
The one big trouble with Sandy, though, 
is his taking the game too serious. He 
takes it so serious that he don’t tumble 
when folks are telling him things with 
their tongues in their cheeks. 

Can you imagine a guy, when some- 
body steps up and kids him by saying, 
“Great stuff, Sandy! The way you came 
to the net then reminded me of Vinnie 
Richards!” Can you imagine, I say, ~ 
a guy coming back with, “Thanks, he’s 
one I’ve been trying to pattern after!” 
Didn’t make any difference, a person 
could substitute the name Tilden, Johns- 
ton or LaCoste for Richards and the 
answer they’d get would be the same. 

Dub Wigger, though—he was Sandy’s 
pain in the side. Dub suited his name 
to a “T.” He just dubbed around at 
everything, managed to play a fair game 
of tennis but didn’t give two hurrahs 
whether he won or lost. And this used 
to get under Sandy’s hide. Sandy was 
out for blood every time he plodded 
on the court and he expected everybody 
else to be. He told Dub one time, “If 
you’d get right down to business, you 
might even stand a chance of beating 
mel’? which was condescending, to say 
the least! But what got Sandy downright 
peeved at Dub was a little wisecrack he 
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made once after listening, for the umpty- 
umptieth time to Sandy’s admitting that 
he’d patterned his game after about all the greatest living stars. 

“Seems to me,” said Dub, looking really serious for once, 
“that you’re taking on so many ingredients, you’ll soon be 
making hash of yourself!” 

“T want you to understand,” flared Sandy, “‘that my game’s 
not made up of left-overs. I’ve been trying to combine the 
strongest points in the play of my—er—contemporaries. 
‘What does a musician do when he wants to perfect his talent? 
He studies the great composers! Some day, Dub, you'll 
realize that real tennis is an art—a science—just like other 
accepted and honored professions. And, to play it as it should 
be played, you must follow the style of the masters!” 

“Not me!” answered Dub. “I can play better just being 
myself. It balls me all up to be trying to figure on every drive 
‘now let’s see, what’ll I use? A Billy Johnston? No, I ought 
to come in to the net and finish it off 4 la Richards! Hold on! 
Maybe Id better take her in back court with my pet LaCoste 
swing!’ Say, I’d be cuckoo in five minutes. But when I play 
every ball just the way I take a notion I somehow manage to 
get it back most of the time and that’s all that interests me.” 

Sandy gave Dub a look right then which conveyed the mean- 
ing that he considered Dub beyond the pale. But the worst 
was yet to come. The next week the papers from Newland, 
near-by big city, flash the big news that a special tournament 
has been arranged at which practically all the leading tennis 
players in the country will compete. Whoopee! Here we are, 
situated so we've never had a chance to see the Tildens, et 
cetera, in action, and now—at last—the city is bringing the 
stars out to our neck of the woods! It’s a chance of a lifetime. 
Most of us, Sandy especially, have read practically everything 
printed about or written by these players, so we feel we know 
them all personally. And the few folks in our town who’ve 
traveled any and who’ve already seen the tennis experts tell us 
that we don’t want to miss this tournament if we have to mow 
lawns and put in woodpiles for the rest of our lives. So we 
scrape together the necessary wherewithal and mail in a money 
order to the Newland Tennis Club for the best seats to be had. 

“Now, fellows,” says Sandy, appointing himself official 
guide of the party, “I’ll be glad to point out to you the inside 
stuff and help you follow the technique of the strokes, It’? 
make you enjoy the play more.” 


A dog comes from nowhere, running sight in front of him 


“No doubt,” retorts Dub, dryly, but we’re onto Sandy and 
we think ‘‘ What’s the use?” so we pay no attention. What he 
says goes in one ear and comes out the other anyway. 


WEF. we get swell seats to the matches all right! Front 
row, just to one side of the net, so close to the sidelines 
that we can reach out and touch the players as they go past, 
providing we want to. And Sandy, of course, is in all his glory. 
He stands up several times, and stretches and looks important, 
hoping to hear somebody say, “What a build! Doesn’t that 
chap look strikingly like Tilden?” 

The big match of the day is to Le a clash between Little Bill 
Johnston and Big Bill Tilden and Sandy keeps telling us to 
wait for this, that “‘we ain’t seen nothing yet.” But we think 
we’re seeing plenty. We’ve seen enough already to let us 
know we haven’t even been playing tiddledy-winks. Sandy, 
though, he’s quite naturally interested to see the stars he’s 
tried to pattern after in action so as to judge how nearly he’s 
come to getting their strokes down by correspondence. And 
when Tilden and Johnston get started there’s no holding him. 

‘See that?” he keeps saying as the ball goes back and forth 
so fast it gives us a headache trying to follow it. 

Tilden looks Sandy’s way a couple of times after these out- 
bursts, which flatters Sandy about to the busting point. A 
little later, when Tilden’s in the midst of a rally, Sandy sees 
him whip over a drive that makes him think of his own. 

“There she is!”’ he tells us. “I got that stroke down! Now 
watch—maybe he’ll do it again!” 

Tilden does—but it goes in the net. And the umpire looks 
down at Sandy from his perch up above. 

“Will you kindly refrain,” he calls down, “from making 
any remarks until after a rally?” 

Sandy turns several colors and swallows a couple of times 
as everybody around him flashes the icy stare. 

“T—I beg pardon,” he says, and Tilden looks at him and 

a 
Then Sandy turns tous. ‘That official’s right,”’ he owns up. 
“We wouldn’t be talking ii a zreat musician was playing. Why 
should we be so inconsiderat: as to make a noise when these 
artists ar. playing?” 

“We?” snorts Dub 


But Sandy doesn’t answer. Play’s 
started again and he’s not risking another 
word. 

Well, sir—seeing those tennis matches 
was certainly a large afternoon for us, and 
the next day, back in our little home- 
town, we take the courts feeling like the 
game’s good exercise anyhow even if we 
can’t play it. 

“Who wants to be in Bill Tilden’s 
class?” sniffs Mort Davis, as he gets ready 
to serve to me. “Wouldn’t be any fun 
to know you could lick everybody in the 
world.” 

“You're right,” says I. “Poor Tilden 
even had part of a finger cut off a couple 
years ago just to see if he couldn’t make 
it more even.” 

“That’s so,” grins Dub. “Better not 
tell Sandy that or he’ll be cutting off his 
hand. His head’s been in the clouds ever 
since we came back and it looks like 
there’s going to be no playing with him 
or against him from now on!” 


Dp" points to the second court over 
where Sandy’s dilly-dallying with Zen 
Rader. Have to hand it to Sandy—he’s 
the class of our town if nothing more. 
And Zen’s just playing the part of the 
victim before the slaughter. But Sandy! 
Great painful moments! One glance at 
him and we can tell that our leading 
stylist has taken on a new wrinkle. He’s 
wearing a very bored expression on his 
face and moving around the court like 
he’s a waxed figure on wheels. 

“‘Please!” he says, holding up his hand, 
and Zen, who’s about to serve, drops his 
racket to his side, open-mouthed. 

““What’s the matter?” he asks. “‘That’s 
the third time you’ve stopped me. 
What’s up?” 

Sandy jabs his thumb toward the street. 

“That milk wagon,” he explains. “A 
fellow can’t play high-grade tennis while 
there’s a bunch of bottles rattling.” 

Zen thinks Sandy’s kidding and goes into a fit of laughing. 

“Ho, boy! That’s a good one! Ha, ha, ha! Ain’t you the 
temperamental baby?” 

“Temperament, my eye!” comes back Sandy. ‘“‘That’s just 
good tennis. You dcn’t catch the real stars playing when 
there’s any disiurting noise! Notice how the umps bawled 
me out? When a fellow’s concentrating on his stroke he’s in a 
very sensitive condition and the least little sound is apt to 
throw him off. If we’re going to play tennis we want to play it 
right!” 

Zen stares at Sandy like he thinks he’s had a sunstroke, 
but Sandy never cracks a smile. He’s as serious asa blue- 
faced owl. 

“For gosh sake!” Zen finally explodes. ‘Perhaps I'd 
better stop breathing! Maybe that might annoy you?” 

“Now let’s not try to get funny,” reprimands Sandy in a 
voice that sounds like a professor in botany. “‘We’ve got to go 
some, as it is to reflect credit on what we saw yesterday.” 

Well, that remark just about knocks us all for a row and we 
stand around “shushing” each other as Sandy gives Zen the 
sign to resume play. Honest, I’m telling you, it’s a scream 
from then on. We don’t want to spoil the sideshow and we 
choke back the hee-haws till we think our lungs are going to 
bust from repression. I feel, myself, like rolling on the ground 
and hollering. 

“Please!” calls Sandy, as a locomotive whistles, stopping 
play in the middle of a rally. He puts his hand up like a cop 
stopping traffic and flashes a pained expression till the locomo- 
tive gets through tooting. 

“Gee, if the engine could see what Sandy thinks of it I'll 
bet it would burst right out into tears,” snickers Dub. 

“Ssssh!” I warns. “Or I'll have to respectfully request 
that you leave the grounds.” 

Anything can be funny for the first little while. But 
after about a week of Sandy’s high-toned carrying on, 
we’ve got our fill and then some. It was bad enough when 
Sandy was pulling the strokes of the world’s greatest, but now 
that he’s gone in for imitating dispositions, it’s unbearable. 
Pll say this, though, while Sandy’s got miles to go to come 
anywhere near the play of Tilden or Johnston or those boys 
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‘him off the court. Instead of that it’s 
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he’s already miles ahead of ’em on displays of artistic tempera- 
ment! 

And then to make matters twice as obnoxious, along comes 
the Annual Town Tournament with merchants donating a big 
silver trophy which is to be awarded the winner of the Singles. 

“That cup’s as good as mine right now,” says Sandy, the 
day before the tournament. 

This might sound like egotism to you, but Sandy’s walloped 
all of us so much he just considers it a statement of fact. And 
there’s none of us feels exactly like disputing him, although 
we’ve entered the tournament with the hopes of making things 
interesting. 

““Pretty hard for a fellow to believe in the eternal justice of 
things,” bemoans Mort. ‘‘When you see a guy like Sandy 
riding a high-horse and nobody able to stop him.” 

‘What a pill he’s turned out to be!” declares Zen. “TI think 
he’s a perfect example of a good guy gone wrong!” 

To which we all agree. 

The tournament is to be played off on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday with the semi-finals Saturday morning and the 
finals in the afternoon. The matches up to the finals are to be 
decided on the best two out of three sets with the final going 
to the guy who wins three out of five. And by the way Sandy 
sails through the opposition on opening day it’s a cinch he 
hasn’t underestimated himself. As far as we’re concerned, 
after seeing him play the best tennis of his career, we’re willing 
that the cup be dragged out and his name engraved on it 
without delay. 

“Have to hand it to Sandy at that,” says Dub. ‘He may 
resemble hash, but he’s pretty darn good hash. And if ever a 
fellow was in his glory, he is! This tournament stuff is his meat. 
I'll bet every second he’s on the court he’s imagining he’s Bill 
Tilden and the whole galaxy of stars. You can tell it in his 
face. See! There’s Vinnie’s grin! Now—tongue between his 
teeth—Little Billy Johnston! Oh, what a peach of a back- 
hand! And the face! Doesn’t that remind you of La- 
Coste?” 

“For Pete’s sake!” protests Zen. “Lay off that guy! What 
are you trying to do—work up a mental hazard for me? Don’t 
you know I’ve got to play him to-morrow? I don’t want to 
get handed two love sets like he trimmed this poor bird to-day!” 

“Qh, you’re a friend of his,”’ kids Dub. 
“He won’t humiliate you like that. He'll 
let you have a game a set.” And, say— 
it’s funny—but that’s just the number 
of games Zen’s able to get—one a set. 


BY THIS time Sandy’s easily the sen- 
sation of the tournament, such as the 
tournament is. Our town’s fairly small 
and the entries in the Singles only totals 
twenty-eight. But there’s a goodly num- 
ber of folks interested enough in tennis 
as a sport and with nothing better to do 
than come out and watch the matches. 
And it’s these onlookers who first notice 
Sandy because of the dog he puts on, and 
once they get to watching him they have 
to take off their hats at the way he plays. 

“Man, hasn’t that baby got SOME 
strokes!” I overhear a spectator remark. 

“Don’t seem to make any diff what 
position they get him in, he’s got a drive 
up his sleeve for it. Did you see him go 
back on that lob and pick it out of the air 
with that overhead swing? Say, he’s too 
much class for around here! And, look— 
he’s too wise to play when anything dis- 
turbing happens! Now that’s what you’d 
call sciencel”’ 

“Bet your life!” saysanother. “Sandy’s 
made a study of this game, you can tell 
that! I always thought he was good, but 
he’s sure developed this year. There’s 
no one in town who can touch him!” 

Doesn’t that beat all? Just goes to 
show what the world thinks of style and 
temperament. Because Sandy’s pulling 
this “Wait a minute” and “Pardon me” 
stuff when the crowd’s noisy or restless, 
he’s commanding respect and attracting 
so much attention that folks are saying 
“he’s wonderful!” 

Why, Sandy’s got the crowd so edu- 
cated after the second day that all he has 
to do, when there’s an outburst of some 
kind, is to stop play, put his hands on his 
hips, look with pained expression in the 
direction of the disturbance, and the 
cause of the interruption is immediately 
hissed down! 

“Can you imagine that?” explodes 
Dub. “And here we thought that kind of 
stuff was a howl. I even figured, when 
he pulled it before a crowd, they’d laugh 


boosted him. Well, the world can’t come 
to an end any too soon to suit me!” 
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AD after the semi-finals have been played Saturday morn- 

ing with Dub Wigger still surviving in his half of the draw, 
Zen reminds him. “The world’s coming to an end for you all 
right—at two o’clock this afternoon—when you meet Sandy 
Spindler, the Great, for the champecnshipl” 

“Kindly stick to pleasant subjects,”’ he begs. “I tried to 
lose the semi-final, but the guy I was playing tried harder to lose 
than I did. He said afterwards he’d rather lose to me than be 
wiped off the court by Sandy!” 

“Never mind,” joshes Zen, getting even. ‘‘You’re a friend 
of his. He’ll not make you look foo bad. He’ll let you down 
with a game a set.” 

“Not me,” groans Dub. “Worse luck! He hasn’t forgotten 
my crack about his making hash of himself and he’ll be out to 
make hash of me!” A 

‘Just a nice little tennis lesson,” I soothes. ‘And think of 
the honor of bowing to the tennis prodigy of Milton!” 

But Dub doesn’t seem to be able to see this. It’s one of those 
inexplicable things anyhow, Dub’s reaching the finals. Play- 
ing a “‘don’t care”’ slam-bang style of game, he’s come through 
in handy fashion, dropping only one set. As far as types of 
games are concerned, he’s about as near a diametric opposite 
to Sandy as could be found. About everything Sandy does, 
Dub doesn’t do. And if there was anything Sandy did do that 
Dub could do, Dub wouldn’t do it just for that reason. This 
only goes to show how much regard Dub has for Sandy’s style 
of play. By all the mighty standards set up by Sandy, Dub 
has no business being in the finals. On paper he could not 
even be figured to reach the finals because of his not taking 
tennis seriously enough. And yet—here he is! 

At two o’clock that afternoon there’s the biggest crowd 
surrounding the court that’s ever seen a tennis match in Mil- 
ton. The news of Sandy’s expert playing has traveled far and 
wide and from where we “also rans” are sitting, along the side- 
lines, we can hear plenty of comments about the prowess of 
the “coming champ.” 

““Oh, yes, he’s just Vincent Richards’s age when Vinnie was 
the schoolboy sensation,” says a fan. 

“Never saw a young fellah with such form,” declares 
another. ‘Take it from me—Sandy Spindler’s going to be 
heard from!” 





“The only thing for you to do is to make the best of it” 
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And when Sandy appears on the court there’s a cheer which 
would have warmed the heart of an Eskimo. Sandy acknowl- 
edged the cheer with a stiff little bow which he’s evidently 
practiced in private, and goes over and picks some new tennis 
balls from a bright red box. He tests the balls out by bouncing 
them against his racket, putting on all the professional airs he 
can think of and a few of his own for good measure. This is 
one of his biggest moments and he’s sure making the most of 
it. 

Dub comes on the court about five minutes later. He slips 
on so quietly that he hardly attracts any attention, but the 
second we spy him, us fellows who’ve been eliminated let him 
know that we’re behind him to the man. Sandy glances 
around at us, questioning like, and scowling as though he’s 
offended. Why should we be against him just because he’s 
beaten us? A prophet is not without honor, save in his own 
home town! Well, perhaps! “Save with the fellows who are 
wise to him would be putting it better! 

“Boy, I’d sure hate to be in Dub’s shoes,” says Zen. “He 
hasn’t got the chance of a last piece of cake.” 

“You said it,” sympathizes Mort. “The artist’s all set to 
make short work of him.” 

“And also to put up a fancy exhibition of all the strokes in 
his repertoire,” I adds. ‘With this swell audience to show off 
to, he’ll -have poor Dub playing the accompanist hitting the 
ball like a pianist hits the keys—to give the soloist something 
to go by!” 

“Huh! If I was Dub,” sniffcd Zen. “Since I’d be bound to 
lose anyway, I’d only hit sour notes and spo'l the other fellow’s 
music, too!” 

As play’s about to start, Dub, who’s finished his warm-up 
drives, comes over to us and, for the first time, we can see that 
he’s deadly serious. 

“Listen, guys,” he says in a low tone. ‘I’m going out after 
Sandy with everything I’ve got. He just has to be beat, that’s 
all. He’s gotten to the point where it’s a community necessity!” 

The gang stares at Dub as though they think he’s suddenly 
gone cuckoo. 

“Give Dub credit for his good intentions anyhow,” I speaks 
up, as the fellows break into broad grins. 

“Sure!” rejoins Mort. “We're doing that all right. But it 
just strikes us funny—like an ant trying 
to stop a steam roller!” 

And there’s no answer to that because 
we haven’t a doubt that Dub’s going to 
be given a thorough flattening. 


AYOR GEORGE P. THOMPSON’S 
been secured to referee the finals in 
order to give dignity to the occasion. 
The Mayor doesn’t know so much about 
tennis, but the committee’s wised him up 
and he’s plenty willing to serve in any 
capacity that puts him in the limelight. 
Consequently it just suits His Honor to 
be perched up above the court at one end 
of the net, on a little observation seat 
from where he can call balls in or out and 
be seen by about the whole voting popula- 
tion of Milton. 
“Are you young gentlemen ready?” 
he calls. 


“Well, er, wait a minute!” requests 
Sandy, holding up his hand. “The 
crowd!” 

“S-s-s-sh!” start his admirers, taking 
the cue, and everybody quiets down. 

The second it’s become still, Sandy nods 
and Mayor Thompson announces, ‘‘Play!” 

Honestly, it’s pitiful! Sandy just 
doesn’t have any mercy at all. He’s in 
fine form and every stroke he makes 
brings a gasp. But Sandy’s mighty care- 
ful not to let the gasps grow into yells. 
He puckers his lips, holds up a finger, 
shakes his head or makes some kind of 
sign which says, as plain as words, “Don’t 
get boisterous, please! You're not at a 
baseball game! To pull off drives like 
this takes great nerve control and if you 
want to sée me do my stuff, keep quiet.” 
Once a guy sneezes just as Sandy’s in the 
midst of a hard rally. Sandy nets the ball 
and then turns and frowns in the direction 
of the sneezer. It’s obvious that he thinks 
he wouldn’t have lost the point if it hadn’t 
been for the blast of ‘“‘Kerchoos!” After 
that we can spot at least half a dozen 
persons holding their noses and no one 
even dares to cough until a rally is 
finished. But everyone’s convinced that 
they’re witnessing marvelous tennis! 
And, why not? Sandy’s placing so much 

’ importance on every move he makes that 
folks can’t help being impressed. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Black Hawk Sees White Magic 


LACK HAWK, the Sac and Fox Indian Chief, and 
five other Indian war prisoners—Clear Day, the medi- 
cine man; Lou Thunder, adopted son of the chief, 
also nicknamed Tommy Hawk; Fish Fin; the Straw- 

berry, who hada red face; and Strong Soup, a skilled scalper— 
were sent by President Jackson, after the Black Hawk war, 
on a sight-seeing tour through our largest cities, before re- 
storing them to their tribe. From experience gained 


By William Henry Nugent 


laborers, but they would have something to remember when 
they returned to their tribes. 

Black Hawk powwowed with President Jackson at Balti- 
more. The Great White Father lectured his children for 
raising the tomahawk against the white people. He told them 
that Major Garland would show them through our big towns 


and then restore them to their tribes. 
. 


Durant that afternoon supervised the preparations for his 
flight. Sending up small trial balloons to indicate the direc- 
tion of the wind, he carefully watched them rise, float over 
the garden wall and pass across the harbor toward Brooklyn 
heights. That meant that he might drift over the Atlantic 
Ocean again. 

His helpers, by pouring water and sulphuric acid over iron 

nails in a series of casks, generated hydrogen gas. 





fighting in Alabama, Florida and Louisiana against 
the Creeks and the Seminoles, allies of England 
and Spain, Jackson knew that Black Hawk, a 
former British ally, had heard the United States 
belittled. He had to be shown how strong we 
really were. He must not judge us by the com- 
paratively few Americans he had met in the wilder- 
ness. 

Also realizing that Clear Day, the prophet, in- 
fluenced Black Hawk, he intended to impress them 
both with pale-face magic that they had never 
seen or heard of before: a white man sailing through 
the sky in a balloon. 

The white-magic maker he had in mind was 
Charles F. Durant of New York, then twenty-eight 
years old, the first native American to fly over 
American soil. This youth had worked as a fisher- 
man, a seller of fish in Fulton market, and a helper 
in the city’s largest outdoor amusement place in 
the 1820s, Castle Garden. 

There in‘1828 came Eugene Robertson, a Scotch- 
Frenchman from Paris, who set up a phantas- 
magoria, or peep show, and carefully unpacked 
from a large chest a varnished silk balloon. 

In attempting a flight in a high wind from Castle 
Garden, he collided with a flag-pole. Durant, 
climbing the pole, helped disentangle him from a 
mass of ropes, rigging and balloon fabric and carry 
him to the ground in safety. 

Out of gratitude, Robertson said: ‘‘I have had a 
good season with my phantasmagoria. I will pay 
your way to Paris where you can learn to become 
an expert aeronaut.” 

In Paris, Durant, associating with the foremost 
balloon men of the era, learned their secrets. He 
heard traditions of the inventors of the balloon, 
Jacques Montgolfier, who had died in 1799, and his 
brother Joseph, who had died in 1810. He talked 
with Gay-Lussac, chemist and scientist, who, in 
studying the atmosphere, had gone up in a balloon 
over the Alps. 

Home in the United States, Durant, a polished, 
handsome youth, was the Lindbergh of the 1830s. 
Dressed like a dandy from the Paris boulevards, 
even to the high hat, he made twelve flights in all 

at New York, Boston, Baltimore and Albany. By 
charging an admission fee to see him take off at [i 
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=] This inflated the balloon in passing through a series 
of pipes into the mouth of the bag. 

Walking past a Punch and Judy show, hearing 
the cries of barkers, candy sellers, orange sellers, 
and greeting hundreds who shouted at him, he 
made his way to the garden entrance. 

What a crowd outside in Battery park! Men 
women and children strolled along the gravel path- 
ways or sat under shade trees. On the bay and 
the Hudson River, hundreds of rowboats, skiffs, 
yachts and steamboats darted around. At least 
50,000 people would see him fly. 


E HEARD a tremendous cheer outside. ‘‘ Hur- 
rah for Old Hickory! Three cheers for General 
Jackson! The President! The President!” 

Confusion and cries. A rush of people. Jackson’s 
horse, frightened at the noise, and balking at cross- 
ing the bridge from the mainland to the island on 
which the garden stood, reared and threw its rider. 

Apparently uninjured, the President got to his 
feet and, followed by his entourage, walked to his 
seat inside the garden. Durant shook hands with 
the President, a tall, thin, aged man, tired from 
two days of handshaking and parading, and who 
still trembled from the shock of the fall from his 
horse. 

When the President heard that Black Hawk’s 
train was two hours late, he listened to the urging 
of his physician and left the park for his hotel. 

Durant, disappointed that his two distinguished 
guests would not see him, delayed two hours longer, 
hoping Black Hawk would arrive. He decided to 
go up before it grew dark. 

Shortly before six o’clock that June afternoon in 
1833, he stepped into a flower-garlanded basket, 
gave the signal for his helpers to cut the ropes, and 
the balloon sailed skyward. 

The crowd shouted and cheered and scrambled 
for copies of the poem to Jackson and Black Hawk 
that he threw out of the basket. Steamboats 
whistled. A cannon boomed a 21-gun salute. The 
band played. Some women screamed and fainted. 

Black Hawk, although he was not seated inside 
the park, saw the flight from the deck of the railway 
steamboat Warrior. His party, arriving at Jersey 
City, hurried to the little craft which set out at 
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amusement places, he built up a fortune. 

When poets wrote poems about his deeds, he 
had them reprinted on satin to present to the 
ladies as souvenirs. After a flight, Fanny Kemble, the actress, 
induced him to appear on the stage with his balloon at the 
Park Theater. She called him “‘a really bold fellow.” Ina 
speech, he explained that the silk in his balloon cost a dollar 
a yard and was varnished to make the seams airtight. 

A newspaper, in commenting on his coolness at the start of 
an ascension from Castle Garden in which the wind swayed 
his basket, said: ‘‘When the spectators expected to see him 
precipitated into the water, he waved his handkerchief to the 
multitude with the utmost sangfroid.” 


E REACHED an altitude of 16,000 feet, going above the 
clouds, before he touched basket in West Chester 
county, six miles away. 

When he was lost overnight on another trip from New 
York, and many feared that he had fallen into the Atlantic, 
brokers and clerks in Wall Street gathered in knots in the 
middle of the street to await news. 

Upon learning that he was safe at Perth Amboy, twenty 
miles away, they cheered, rang bells and repaired to near-by 
taverns and coffee houses to discuss his daring. 

He did fall into the Atlantic in an ascension from Boston, 
and a chance passing vessel rescued him. His balloon sank 
into the sea. He constructed a bigger one at his home in 
Jersey City. 

In passing over the farms outside Baltimore, he fright- 
ened the negroes working in the fields, who, seeing the 
approach of a silent green monster, dropped rakes and hoes 
and ran screaming in terror. 

This was the young man whom President Jackson knew 
could impress the Indians with his exploits of magic and 
sorcery. They might not run away in fright like colored 


Original poster that in 1833 advertised one of the first flights in America 


“You will see,” said the President, “the strength of the 
white people. You will see our young men are as numerous 
as the leaves of the woods. 

“Bury the tomahawk and live in peace with the frontiers. 
And I pray the Great Spirit to give you a smooth path and 
a fair sky to return.” 

“My Father,” replied Black Hawk, who was the same age 
as Jackson, “my ears are open to your words. I am glad 
to get back to my people. I want to see my family. I did 
not behave well last summer. I ought not to have taken up 
the tomahawk. But my people have suffered a great deal. 
When I get back I will remember your words. I won’t go to 
war again. I will live in peace. I will hold you by the hand.” 

Major Garland conducted the Indians through the frigate 
Delaware, seventy-four guns, anchored in Chesapeake Bay. 
Black Hawk called it a big war canoe just like a village. 

At Baltimore and Philadelphia, he led them through glass 
factories, foundries, waterworks, cemeteries, museums, and 
sat them in reserved seats at a circus. 

“Wait,” the major told them, “until we get to New York, 
200,000 people. There lives white-magic maker. He floats 
in the heavens on a medicine bag called a ballocn, lighter 
than a cloud, green like the trees, bigger than a tepee.” 

What the Indians said to one another could be freely trans- 
lated: “The major is trying to kid us.” 

Major Garland and his charges boarded the railway train 
at Camden on the morning of June 12, 1833, bound for 
Jersey City, from where they were to take the ferry to New 
York to see Durant fly that afternoon. 

Buntings and ropes of flowers decorated the reserved seats 
at Castle Garden set aside for President Jackson, already in 
the city, and Black Hawk. 
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full speed to traverse the few hundred yards across 
the Hudson River to Castle Garden. 

“There’s Black Hawk,” cried a boy in a rowboat 
on the river. At this signal scores of craft chased the little 
steamboat. 

Black Hawk, sixty-five years old, wrinkled and weather- 
beaten, wearing a mixture of Indian clothes and white man’s, 
looked smaller than his five feet ten. From beneath a new 
beaver hat fell two long braids. A blue military coat, a 
swallowtail effect, with the golden epaulets removed, a gift 
of a young army officer, fitted him loosely in the waist and 
wrinkled across the shoulders. More natural to him were his 
fringed buckskin trousers and moccasins, the gift of a Phila- 
delphia hatter, a pair of spectacles on his aquiline nose, a 
dangling sword, the gift of Major Garland, that hung from 
a belt around his waist. 

His tribesmen clung to native dress. Major Garland and 
two militia lieutenants, detailed to meet the party at Jersey 
City, wore full army dress. 

The steamboat captain stopped his craft to give those on 
board a chance to see the flight. Hundreds of small boats 
clustered around. 

The Indians, hearing the cheering on shore, looked and 
saw, not more than 300 yards away, the white magician and 
his green balloon shoot up into the sky. The major had not 
lied, after all. They gazed in awe. 

They watched Durant drop copies of the poem over the 
basket, release a carrier pigeon, and toss down a small para- 
chute to which a rabbit had been strapped. The pigeon 
flew back to the garden. The rabbit floated toward the 
waters of the harbor where a boatman, racing others, seized 
it and took it aboard. 

Durant waved the Stars and Stripes from a staff. The 
balloon slid across the harbor, above Governor’s Island, to 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Parachutes and a Jumper 


By Clarence D. Chamberlin 





URING the period of my 
career when I was putter- 
ing around with old air- 
planes, making them safe 

to fly and ‘then selling them to the 
few customers I could find, besides 
taking odd jobs of flying as they 





Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin—these three names will stand out in history as making 1927 the greatest 
year in the record of American aviation. 

Colonel Chamberlin wrote “If I were a Scout” for BOYS’ LIFE last year. In this special Aviation 
Number is one of his fascinating stories gleaned from adventurous years in the air—a 
of making the endurance and distance records of 1927, which he has called “‘Record Flights,” and is pub- 
lished by Dorrance & Co., Inc. 

Clarence Chamberlin is a warm friend of Scouts. 
made him one of our great heroes.—The Editors. 


part of his great story 


His accomplishments, his ability and character have 


sire to. In 1918 and 1919, when I was 
in the Army Air Service, there were no 
parachutes to be had. Those who went 
up in planes came down by the same 
route. If the plane caught fire you 
fought it down as best you could and 
either you or the flames won. Now and 
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turned up, I came in contact with the 
only Negro aviators I everknew. There were two of them, 
and I believe they represented the “Air Service” of Mar- 
cus Garvey’s ““Army”—Marcus Garvey, recently deported, 
and the would-be leader extraordinary of his race. At any 
rate, I think these aviators had an idea of flying to Liberia 
and helping the “Provisional President” establish there his 
beloved “‘United States of Africa.” My acquaintance with 
them came about through their need of an airplane in some 
of the stunts they arranged to help promote their scheme, 
and not through association with Garvey or any of his 
various projects! 

The first one came to me some time in 1923, as I remember, 
and wanted me to carry him up for a parachute jump over a 
Negro fair, outing, or possibly a camp-meeting. It was just 
another job of flying to me, worth a hundred dollars or so, 
depending on how far I had to fly him before he jumped. 
His parachute was of the standard balloon type, then generally 
used by aeronauts who jumped from planes, and, as he seemed 
fairly familiar with it, I didn’t hesitate to take him up. 

On this and one or 
two subsequent trips, 





Chancellor Marx and Forcign Minister Stresemann welcomed 
Chamberlin to Berlin last year following his flight 
from New York to Germany 












he made his jumps 
without incident, pull- 
ing the ’chute out of 
its container on the 
wing as he stepped off. 
He would have his 
pockets filled with cir- 
culars about his pro- 
posed flight to Africa, 
and as soon as he 
landed in the throng 
of admiring Negroes 
watching the jump, he 
would pass these 
around and_ solicit 
funds to back his 4 
project. He had a \ 
very good opinion of , 
his own ability, and 
told me he knew how 
to fly but wanted me 
to “freshen” him up a 
bit on his airman- 
ship. There was noth- 
ing to do in flying to |} 
and from the jobs we || 
did together (it usu- 
ally was a part of the 
program to land and 
pick him up after his 
jumps), so I frequently 
let him have the con- 


































trols. In this way he 4 jeqy for life from a blasin 
got so he could handle ballooe! , (C is The pears 
a plane very well in of contact with the ground 
the air. 

One day he turned up for a jump with a new kind 
of parachute. It was a pack type, now universally 
used in the Army and Navy, as well as by many 
flyers who make a business of jumping at air meets, 
State fairs and the like. 

Now there are two ways of using this sort of ’chute. 
You may jump clear of the plane, pulling the so-called 
“rip-cord,” that opens the parachute, a second or two 
after you have jumped (to be sure the opening ’chute 
doesn’t foul the tail surfaces of the plane); or you may 
walk out to either wing-tip and do a “‘pull-off.”” This 
means that the rip-cord is pulled while the jumper is 
still on the wing, the opening ’chute pulling him off 
into space. Its chief advantage is in the knowledge 
that if your parachute doesn’t open you are still 
sitting pretty on the end of an airplane wing instead 
of being already on the way down. 

In the latter event there is not much to be done 
about matters unless you happen to have an “emer- 
gency pack” containing a smaller spare parachute. 


practice drops in either the Army or the Navy. 
Present-day parachutes are almost roo percent. reliable 
if they are properly packed, and regularly inspected, 
but there is always an element of chance. Perhaps 
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take chances. 


Headlong. through 
space! 





The world’s largest parachute which carries ten men 
of 200 pounds each 


that accounts for most 
of the thrill that spec- 
tators invariably get 
when men leap non- 
chalantly into thin air 
far above their heads. 
We like to see people 


Like most airplane 
pilots, I have never 


made a_ parachute 


jump and have no de- 


then machines broke up in mid-air or 
collided with other ships. In the parlance of the air, this was 
“too bad,” and whatever was left of you went home wrapped 
in a flag. These things happened frequently in training. I 
have known of men waving a grim and game farewell from 
a plane suddenly enveloped in flames by a faulty motor as 
they flew along in formation with other planes; then side- 
slipping down in a frantic effort to snuff out the blaze, only to 
be found in a charred mass of wreckage a few minutes later. 

At the front, of course, it was worse, for planes there were 
subjected to greater strains in combat, and always were “‘let- 
ting go” when weakened by enemy hits. Many a brave and 
valuable man, himself unhit or not seriously wounded, werit 
down to death ina disabled or burning plane from which 
there was no escape. In training and in war many of them 
jumped rather than sit and be roasted alive, but this only 
made matters a little bit quicker. 

The Germans alone made use of parachutes toward the 
latter part of the war, but they saved a lot of pilots by this 
expedient. Since the war, our own country has made it 
mandatory for all military flyers to wear a seat or pack type 
parachute every time they go into the air. This is not to be 
ccnfused with the practice jump equipment. The ordinary 
Army or Navy aviator wears only the standard <ervice 

parachute. He has no emergency pack. Most of them 
have no more desire to become parachute jumpers than I 
have, and would jump only if their judgment told them there 
was nothing else left. In a case like this, the “regular” 
parachute itself is an emergency device, and, in the rare 
event of a failure to open, the wearer is still no worse off 
than before. It is simply one more hope when all hope is 
gone. 


ACTUALLY, the parachute has saved many men who 

otherwise would have been killed both in the military and 
air-mail service since the development of this aerial life pre- 
server. What its réle in warfare will be is a moot question, 
probably to be decided only by a possible “next war.” Whether 
a pilot is justified in following his unhorsed adversary down 
through the sky firing at 
him with machine guns as 
he dangles helplessly at the 
end of his parachute shroud 
lines is a fine point in sports- 
manship that is difficult to 
settle. Probably most flyers 
would shrink from this sort 
of butchery among their 
own kind even if the de- 
feated airman was para- 
chuting down on his “home 
grounds” and might be up 
again next day in a new 
machine to give battle and 
kill. A certain code of con- 
duct was developed during 
the war between the Allied 
and German airmen, with- 
out benefit of Army regula- 
tions or orders, and it is 
likely something of the sort 
would happen again where 
chivalry and honor were at 
stake. 

In commercial aviation 
the parachute is a problem. 
Obviously the pilot of a pas- 
senger plane should not be 
equipped with a parachute if his. passengers have none, Yet 
in our country at the present time this situation exists. One 
or two men actually have jumped out of planes in which they 
left a passenger who had no parachute. In one such instance 
on the Pacific coast, the passenger was killed in the resulting 
crash, and the pilot came down unhurt with his ’chute. More 
recently a passenger who had been taught a little about fiying 
brought the plane in which he was riding to a safe landing in 
a mountain cornfield, after his parachuted pilot, panic-stricken 
when the motor went dead over “hopeless” territory, stepped 
over the side and pulled the rip cord. 

But you can’t make airplane passengers wear parachutes. 
After preaching the safety of air transportation, it isn’t logical 
to ask a man to don an unwieldy harness and tell him to 

(Continued on page 61) 















































“*Red’s supporting all 
three of them” 


N THE bench beside the caddy-house door three 
boys, all wearing the numbered badges of regular 
caddies on the Gem Hill Country Club course, sat 
watching another of their number who had just 

started out with one of the members. He was a sturdy, square- 
shouldered lad, with a mop of wavy red hair and a genial, 
freckled face. His jaw was firm and aggressive, and there were 
few new players on the course who did not at once notice and 
like his clear, manly eyes. One of the seated caddies spoke, 
nodding toward the receding figure. 

“There goes Red again,” he growled. “What the members 
see in him I can’t understand. That’s the third round he’s 
had this morning. I’ve only been out once, and I’m the best 
caddy on the course. He’s nothing but a fresh green kid. I 
should have had Mr. Wallace to-day, but Red just horns in, 
and Mr. Wallace took him. I’ll teach that red-headed runt to 
keep away from my players.” 

“Quit grousing, Chan,” retorted another of the group. “If 
you’d been on your toes like Red was you’d be caddying for 
Mr. Wallace now. Just because he’s on the job and you’re 
not is no reason for you to blame him. And I don’t think you’ll 
try teaching him anything your way. Red’s peaceful, but if 
you push him he knows how to take care of himself.” 

“Yeah,” chimed in the third boy. “And who said you were 
the best caddy on the course? I never heard anybody but you 
advertising that. Red Willoughby is the best caddy on the 
course, and I’m not ashamed to admit it. This is a real job 
for him, and he’s working at it. You talk a lot, but you don’t 
say much, Chan.” The first speaker glared at the two for a 
moment, then rose to his feet and walked away. At a few 
paces he stopped and turned for a parting shot. 

“You wait until the Caddy Tournament before you say 
who’s best around here,”’ he snapped. Behind his receding back, 
Billy Ronson, smaller of the two remaining boys, chanted softly: 

“‘Chan—Chan—Brags like a man!” 

““Not very complimentary to the men, is it?” asked a friendly 
voice at his elbow. Billy looked around quickly. Leaning 
against the corner of the caddy house stood Bob McHenry, 
club champion and idol of all the boys who caddied on the 
course. 

““N—no, sir, Mr. McHenry,” stammered Billy, blushing to 
the roots of his hair. The champion waved his embarrassment 
aside and sat down on the end of the bench. 


By Robert S. Mansfield 
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“What’s the matter with Chan Harris?” he asked quietly. 
Billy was still tongue-tied, but Jack Sutter was more at ease. 

““He’s sore because Red Willoughby got to caddy for Mr. 
Wallace just now, and Chan thinks he owns Mr. Wallace,” he 
volunteered. 
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‘Wallace isn’t likely to be owned by anyone,” McHenry 


smiled. ‘And he always goes after the best, whether it’s in 
caddies or gilt-edged bonds. But Chan plays a fine game, 
doesn’t he?” 


“Yes, he does,” admitted Billy, grudgingly. ‘But that’s 
because he pays more attention to his play than he does to his 
job. Red’s really working, and I’m glad he’s getting most of 
the jobs. He needs the money for clothes and food, while we 
only do it for pocket-money for ourselves.” 

“What do you mean, for clothes and food?” demanded 
McHenry. ‘I thought his father was foreman over at the 
River’s Mill. Red’s an only son, isn’t he? There should be 
enough money to go around.” Jack stared at him. 

“‘Hadn’t you heard?” he asked. ‘“Red’s father was hurt 
two months ago, and the accident happened after working 
hours when he stayed on to help install a new roller on his own 
time. One of the men was carrying a big bearing to the edge 
of the roller pit and lost his balance. Red’s father jumped for 
him and pushed him back, but the push made the man drop 
the bearing and it knocked Red’s Dad over the edge and fell 
on top of him. Because it happened on his own time he didn’t 
get any insurance, and it took all they had to pay the doctor’s 
bill. He can’t work yet, and Red says they don’t believe he 
ever can again. So Red’s supporting all three of them. He 
says he doesn’t know what he’ll do during the winter, but he’ll 
have to find some sort of a job. He can make more out here 
during the summer than he could in the mill, so he’s staying 
on until the season closes.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said McHenry slowly. ‘“That’s a 
mighty tough break, boys, and I’m glad that you two at least 
don’t resent his getting more work than most of you. He’ll 
be playing in the caddy tournament next week, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,” Billy told him. ‘You know they said that if a 
winner needed the money, he could have the value of the prize 
in cash without hurting his amateur standing. Red figures to go 
after one of those prizes with all he has in the bag, but he’s doing 
so much caddying that he hasn’t had time to practice much.” 

“T certainly hope he makes it,” said McHenry, rising. 
“When he comes in, tell him I’d like to have him reserve the 
afternoon after two o’clock for me.”” He nodded to the boys 
and strode off to the club house. 

At two o’clock he was back, and Red Willoughby rose from 
the bench to meet him. 
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The Square Shooter 


“Jack and Billy said you’d want me this afternoon, Mr, 
McHenry,”’ said the boy. 

“Right, and I’ll want you for more than this afternoon if 
you’ll help me-out,” replied the champion. “Sit down and 
let’s talk it over.” 


HEY sat on the bench, and McHenry went on. 

“Tt’s a personal question, I know,” he said. “But I'd 
like to know about how much you make a day out here. On 
the average, I mean.” Red looked at him quickly. McHenry 
had the reputation of being a square-shooter, and his eyes 

met those of the boy calmly. 

“Anywhere from two to four dollars a day,” Red 
answered finally. ‘Sometimes more than that, and 
on rainy days almost nothing. It’s not bad for a kid 
my age.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Fifteen. I’d have been a sophomore in High 
School this fall.” 

\ “‘Would have been? Aren’t you going back?” 
} “T can’t very well. My Dad’s sick and they’ll need 

} me to help out until he’s better. I expect I’ll go on 

' then.” 

. “T see,” nodded the champion. ‘What I wanted to 
ask you, Red, was if you would like to help me out in 
You know, the State Amateur tourna- 
ment comes in two weeks, and I’m pretty rusty right 
now. I’m taking two weeks off at the office—the busi- 

ness can get along without me easily enough 
j and I plan to play every day from now until 
Y the tournament to get in shape. I need 
someone to give me competition, and I'd 
like to have you do it. Most of the men 
around the club fly off the handle when they 
make a bad shot, and that’s one thing that 
throws me off my game. I’ve watched you 
play and caddy, and I’ve never seen you 
blow up yet. I’ll pay you five dollars a day 
to play around with me and also to shag 
balls when I want to do straight individual 
club practice. How about it?” __ 

“‘T couldn’t give you much competition, 
Mr. McHenry,” said Red modestly. “And 
that’s too much money to pay. I told you 
I don’t make more than four dollars a day except once in a 
great while, and the way you put it I wouldn’t be doing much 
more than playing all the time. That’s not work.” 

“You can give me the competition I need,” McHenry 
assured him. ‘And if I feel that you’re worth five dollars a 
day to me—well—that’s my business, isn’t it?” He dropped 
a hand on Red’s shoulder. ‘Shall we call it a go?” 

“It’s mighty nice of you, sir,” said Red. “And I’d surely like 
to do it. It would be great practice for me—lots better than 
for you. I’m going into the caddy tournament, you know.” 

“I'd thought of that,””» murmured McHenry. Then, louder, 
“We'll call that settled. Shall we start now? This will be a 
half day, but to-morrow we’ll start in the morning.” 

The week following was devoted to mornings of straight 
golf and afternoons of individual club practice. The champion 
noted early that Red, while strong on his wood and long-iron 
shots, was woefully weak in approach shots, and coached him 
accordingly. Red had a peculiar wrist action in the back swing 
of his mid-jron shots which seemed to give him exceptional dis- 
tance and accuracy, and McHenry begged the secret. of it, 
offering in exchange to teach him a middle-distance spade ap- 
proach which had won many a match. It was happy, healthy 
work, and both man and boy were improving their games in 
fine shape. Often after he had practised running up approaches 
for some time McHenry played caddy while Red worked on 
the weak department of his game; and they developed a 
friendly competition in putting practice. At the champion’s 
insistence they dropped balls in every conceivable difficult lie 
and practised playing them out to best advantage. It was 
steadying play, and the night before the caddy tournament 
Red dropped off to sleep with easy, rested nerves. Had he 
known that at the moment Chan Harris was handling his clubs 
in the caddy house, he would not have slept so soundly. 





HE morning of the tournament dawned clear and with a 
little tang of fall in the air. It was an ideal day for golf, 
the light rain of the previous afternoon having softened the 
turf without making it muddy, and the greens were in perfect 
shape. At eight o’clock twenty-four boys assembled at the 
caddy house and drew for pairings. : 
The tournament was to be of eighteen holes, and, to make 
the elimination rapid, was planned as a medal play competi- 


* tion. Low score would win first prize second low score second 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


prize and so on. There were five prizes, but the first was a 
motion-picture camera and projector set worth one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and jt was the cash equivalent of this prize 
that.Red was seeking. 


MONG the boys entered it was generally admitted that the 

real match would lie between Red and Chan Harris, and 

the gallery—mostly members of the various clubs of the city 

which had caddies entered in the play—was delighted when 

the two Gem Hill boys were drawn to go out together. They 

were in eighth place in the line, and during the wait before 
they started out, Red sought McHenry and sat beside him. 

“Excited?” asked the man, smiling. Red nodded. 

“You bet,” he said, his eyes shining. “I feel just right, and 
if I don’t win, it won’t be because I didn’t try.” McHenry 
looked approval. 

“That’s right. If you keep that spirit you'll be out on top at 
the end of eighteen. You know, don’t you, that you are en- 
titled to a caddy—I wonder if you’ll let me carry for you?” 

“Let you!” ejaculated the boy. “You caddy for me? 
Golly!” 

“Here comes your opponent,” warned McHenry. “He 
looks up to something.” 

He did, indeed. Chan wandered over whistling. At Red’s 
side lay his bag and clubs. Chan lifted the canvas sack and 
fingered the clubs. : 

“Better not hit ’em too hard with these cheese sticks,’ he 
warned sarcastically. ‘‘They’ll break. That’s some mess of 
clubs.” Red winced but said nothing. His clubs were a 
heterogeneous lot, picked up here and there when some player 
was through with them and had replaced with new equip- 
ment. Some were wound with waxed cord where they had 
split, and the irons were badly stone bruised. McHenry 
looked up. 

“Tt takes a player as well as clubs to play this game,” he 
said quietly. “By the way—who’s carrying for you?” 

“Mr. Wallace,” came the proud reply, and Chan strutted 
on. The champion turned to Red. 

“There’s one more reason why I want you to beat that lad 
















to-day,” he laughed. “I owe Wallace a good one. Do it for 
me, will you?” 

“T'll try, sir,” said Red, and got to his feet as the starter 
called number eight pairing. 

At the tee a coin was tossed, and Chan Harris won the 
honor. Taking a slender steel-shafted driver from his bag he 
addressed the ball and sent it whizzing down the fairway. 
Two hundred and twenty yards straight and true. Red 
stepped to the tee and placed his ball. McHenry handed him 
his driver—an old-fashioned, hickory-shafted club—and he 
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took his stance. The club head came back nicely, whistled 
forward and met the ball. There was a sharp crack, and out 
on the fairway, nearly as far as the ball, Jay the club head. 
Red gripped the broken remnant in ‘his hand. MeHenry ran 
to him. 

“Let me see that,” he demanded. Red handed him the 
broken shaft. .The champion examined it briefly and turned 
to the scorer. 

“‘This shaft has been sawed half through and the cut plugged 
with putty,” he said. ‘I ask permission to get other clubs for 
my player. We'll look into this later.” The scorer nodded 
permission, but Chan Harris spoke up quickly. 

‘“‘That’s not fair,’ he said. ‘He has to play with his own 
clubs.” McHenry turned on him. 

“Try to be a sportsman, Harris,” he said. “Willoughby 
will use clubs that have not been tampered with or I'll see 
that the tournament is stopped until we find out who sawed 
that shaft. Which will it be?” Harris was taken aback. 

“Aw, let him play,” he finally growled. 


Vee darted into the club house and returned bear- 

ing his own bag. Red gasped—Mr. McHenry was going 
to let him use those beautiful clubs that he had admired so— 
the three steel-shafted woodens and nine fine matched irons— 
the best clubs that could be had. He tried to thank the 
champion, but McHenry cut him off. 

“You get out there and play,” he said under his breath. 
“Tt may take you a hole or two to get used to these, but don’t 
let that get to you. This is medal pay, and you'll’ be able to 
come back later. Keep steady, and play to win.” Red nodded 
soberly and walked out to where his ball lay, a scant hundred 
yards from the tee. McHenry had been right, and his brassy 
shot, played with a strange club, sliced badly and fell in a thick 
rough more than one hundred yards short of the green. Harris 
played a strong spoon and lay on the green and twenty feet 
from the pin. Red took his mashie and stepped up to the 
ball. 


but don’t blow up. Keep your head, boy.” ‘That was his 
habit. He had seen others thrown into despair after a bad 
shot and had watched their usually fine game go to pieces 
when they let the bad shots get to them. He teok his stance 
carefully, swung back and snapped through with a rolling 
wrist action that picked the ball out of the deep grass and laid 
it dead on the very edge of the green. It was a beautiful re- 
covery, but he lay three while Harris was two and with a 
shorter putt. He played for the pin as carefully as he might, 
but the ball rimmed the cup and lay a few inches away. ‘Harris 
sighted carefully and ran down a beautiful putt for a birdie 
three, while Red took his five without comment. 

The second hole was halved in par, but a dubbed approach 
cost Red a stroke on the third, giving Harris a three-stroke lead. 


“Let him play. If he does it again, throw him out” 


‘Easy, now,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘He’ll take this hole, 
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The fourth, a five-hundred-yard dog’s-leg to the right, reduced 
the lead by one stroke when Red copped a birdie four with a 
long putt. The gallery followed closely, the splendid golf of 
the two boys bringing admiring exclamations from time to 
time. McHenry stuck close to Red, urging cool, careful play. 
Red listened and did his best, but at the turn he was four 
strokes higher than Harris. Chan was openly boastful and 
inclined to scoff at his opponent. 

“He plays a nice game,” he told a friend in the gallery con- 
descendingly. “But he hasn’t the polish of a real tournament 
player. I’ve just fooled with him so far—this nine I’ll make a 
monkey out of him.” 

He might have made good his threat, for Red was feeling 
low at having failed to pick up the necessary strokes, but the 
words were heard by Jack Sutter, and he made haste to tell 
Red. 

“Make a monkey of me, will he?” gritted the red-head. 
‘*He’ll have to play some golf to do that this nine.””’ McHenry 
heard him and came over. 

“Don’t let him get your goat, Red,” he pleaded. “If ever 
I saw a braggart who needed a lesson it’s Chan, but if you 
lose your tempgr you won’t have a chance.” Red grinned 
at him. ” 

“T may have red hair, but my temper’s safe,” he laughed. 
Then his lips set in a grim line. “Just let him play the game— 
that’s all I ask.” 

The tenth was halved, and on the short eleventh both 
players were on the green with their drives. Red was away and 
stopped over his ball. The putter head moved back smoothly, 
but before it could fall Chan moved and spoke: 

“You can’t sink that,” he grated. 

The swinging club jerked awkwardly, and the ball curved 
to the left and lay four feet from the pin. The scorer stepped 
forward. 

“That disqualifies you, Harris,” he snapped. ‘“‘Get back 
to the club house.” 

Chan’s face blazed. 

““What’s the idea?” he growled. “That sap couldn’t have 
sunk the putt if I’d been dead.” * 

“Move on, Harris,” repeated the scorer, and the braggart 
started to leave the green when Red interposed. 

“Let him play,” he said from between compressed lips. 
“Tf he does it again, throw him out and I won’t say a word, 
but let him back in.”” McHenry’s look of keen approval was 
his reward. The scorer objected, but finally allowed Harris to 
proceed. As there could be no other penalty in medal play, 
Harris took the hole and stood five strokes to the good with 
seven holes remaining to be played. 

Then it was that Red started to play golf with every ounce of 
him. Gone was.the vision of the prize or any victory to 
satisfy even McHenry. Harris had cheated him out of a 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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PART IV 


ERRELL caught his breath and his heart sank like 

a plummet. What an idiot he had been to make so 

light of Joddard and his men! He ought to have 

known better. It never even occurred to him that 
the officials would accomplish little by making him a prisoner, 
and his relief was correspondingly overwhelming when a 
familiar voice breathed in his ear: 

“Careful, son; no noise.” 

The man was Joe Ramsey, Tod’s father! 

“Listen, kid,’ went on Ramsey in a whisper. “Slip around 
the corner of the kitchen and along the front of the barn. 
Swart Joddard’s stationed at the back. What’s the matter?” 

“You just about scared me to death,” answered Pete. 
“T thought you were one of the deputies.” 

A subdued chuckle came from Ramsey. “So I am,” he 
returned in a low voice. ‘I had to come out because Joddard 
summoned me, but I’m not working against an old friend like 
Tex. Tell him that when you see him.” 

“Did you see Tod?” 

“Sure. He’ll wait for you down by the creek. I didn’t 
ask him where you’re going an’I don’t want to know, only 
be careful, for the love of Mike. I'll be in a fine pickle 
if they find out I’ve let you go. Step on it, now, an’ good 
luck.” 

Pete answered briefly and, much relieved, moved noiselessly 
away toward the corner of the building. Fortunately the night 
was overcast or his chances would have been slight for crossing 
the open space between the ranch house and the front of the 
barn unseen. The voices of the scouts raised in song helped 
drown the faint rustle of his feet on the dead grass, and at 
length he gained the shelter of the barn without, as far as he 
could tell, having been observed. 

It was impossible, of course, to be absolutely certain. For 
all he knew someone might even now be following him with 
a stealth and caution greater than hisown. But several times 
during his slow progress toward the creek he paused to listen 
intently, and when he finally joined Tod Ramsey on the bank 
of the stream he felt tolerably secure. 

“Did you meet Dad?” demanded Tod, as Pete came up. 

“Sure did,” the latter whispered back. ‘‘He gave me the 
scare of my life.” 

“Me, too. It’s lucky he was there, though, or we’d have 
run plump into Joddard behind the barn. We'd better get 
across. Where’s the ford?” 

“‘Down-stream a ways. Come ahead.” 

In silence they made their way along the bank until Terrell 


‘ 


? 
We used to punch cows together on the old X. 1. T., 
and we've always been good friends 





halted on a line with a big cottonwood towering up across 
the creek. 

“You can walk across it almost any place,” he whispered, 
bending over to unlace his shoes, “‘ but here it isn’t more than 
a couple of feet deep.” 

Tod followed his example and a few minutes later the two, 
carrying trousers, shoes and stockings, stepped into the water 
and waded across. Dressing hastily in the shelter of the cotton- 
wood, they headed for the spot where Ramsey had promised 
to leave the horses. They had taken scarcely a dozen steps 
when a sudden turmoil of voices ahd laughter sounded from 
the direction of the bunk house. 

“That’s the fellows leaving,” said Terrell, quickening his 
pace. ‘‘We’d better speed up. As soon as the lamps are lit 
Slater will be sure to notice we’re gone. I’d give something 
to know if any of those deputies are over on this side.” 

This was something, however, it was impossible to determine 
just now. Not daring to use a flashlight, they stumbled on, 
left the fringe of trees bordering the creek and at length gained 
the solitary pine to which the two horses were tied. Loosening 
the reins, they swung into the saddles, and under cover of the 
clatter made by the bunch of scouts departing from the corral 
beyond the creek, they urged the animals to a good speed across 
the Diamond Square range. 


PAVING put the deserted ranch house and its accom- 
panying outbuildings behind them, Pete and his chum 
settled down to a rapid canter which soon carried them well 
away from the dangerous neighborhood of the Flying V. 

Several times they halted briefly to listen for sounds of 
pursuit, but none came, and they resumed their flight with 
increasing confidence. 

“Reckon we’ve given them the slip,” said Pete at length. 
“We'll have to be careful when we get near the trail, though 
they’re hardly likely to have planted anyone that far away.” 

His guess proved accurate. Using every precaution they 
finally emerged on the Alemada trail without having had sight 


-or sound of the enemy. They met no one, and half an hour 


later turned aside into the rough track leading to the moun- 
tain-girt Spirit Lake. Having penetrated a mile or more 
into this wilderness, they were able to use their flash-lights 
safely. 

It was past eleven when they halted in the clearing beside’ 
the log cabin and slid out of the saddle. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of this remote spot nor was a spark of light visible 
through the chinks of the old building or around the solid 
wooden shutters. \ 

Tod held the horses while Pete went forward to secure the 
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hidden key and unlock the heavy wooden door. Enter- 
ing, he lit a lamp and stared around the familiar interior, 

“Not a sign of his having been there,” he said when 
he rejoined Ramsey. 

“We're a whole day at least ahead of time,” the 
latter reminded him. 

“T know, but I sort of thought he might have made 
his headquarters here,” returned Terrell disappointedly. 
“Well, let’s put up the cayuses and settle down.” 


‘T cabin, which faced the lake, was built against 
a high sheer cliff. To one side of it in a shallow 
gully which cut back into the hills was an open fronted 
shelter flanked by a small corral into which the horses 
were turned. Hanging the saddles on the top rail, the 
two chums, each garrying a sack of provisions, re- 
turned to the cabin. 

It was nearly midnight, but neither of them felt 
sleepy. Building up a good fire they lay in front cf it 
on a deerskin, eating crackers and discussing the situa- 
tion from every angle. 

“T wish to thunder we knew whether that letter 
said Saturday or Sunday,” said Terrell. 

“Where do you s’pose he’s been?” pondered Tod. 

“‘Haven’t the least idea. I’ve been thinking right 
along that he’d sort of hole up in the cabin, but there 
isn’t a sign of anyone’s having been here since we left 
on Monday. I sure hope he shows up to-morrow.” 

“So do I,” agreed Tod. ‘“‘Still, even if he doesn’t 
come till Sunday we’ve got plenty of chuck, and even 
if dad doesn’t know where we are, he’s not likely to 
worry.” 

“‘That’s all right,” said Pete, “but suppose Joddard 
and the rest should beat Tex to it?” 

Ramsey’s eyes widened. ‘“‘TI’ll swear nobody trailed 
us to-night,” he said, ‘‘and they’d have a sweet job 
follcwing our tracks this far, even in the daylight.” 

“They sure would,” agreed Terrell; “‘but when they find 
we’ve given them the slip, what’s to prevent them coming out 
here ona chance? Everybody in town knows about the cabin’ 
and how we spend about all our spare time here. Without any 
other clue I’d certainly look into it if I was Joddard.” 

““Whew!” whistled Tod, a worried expression on his freckled 
face. ‘They might even come out to-morrow morning.” 

“Hardly that soon,” said Pete. ‘You see, they know the 
date Tex set to meet us, and they won’t want to get here be- 
fore he does and scare him off. I reckon we’re safe till to- 
morrow evening anyhow.” He yawned and got up stretching. 
“Let’s hit the hay; I’m getting sleepy.” 

Ramsey readily agreed and getting out the blankets they 
made up one of the bunks. Tod was soon asleep and Terrell 
did not stay awake much longer. He was a little conscious of 
the reaction after all the tension and excitement of the past 
few hours, and though the future was still uncomfortably un- 
certain, no amount of thought or worry now would be of the 
slightest use. For a little while the boy lay drowsily watch- 
ing the leaping flames. But very soon the soothing, flicker- 
ing light together with the sound of Tod’s heavy breathing 
sent him off into sound slumber. 

Peter’s next conscious moment found him sitting bolt up- 
right in his bunk. What had wakened him so suddenly 
he had no idea. Hours must have passed, for though the cabin 
was still dark, the cold gray of very early dawn faintly out- 
lined the window they had left open and unshuttered. Nerves 
tingling a little, the boy sat motionless, listening intently. 
Then suddenly a sharp rap on the bolted door made him fling 
aside the blanket, catch up his flash-light which lay beside 
the bunk, and cross the room. 

“Who is it?” he demanded, doubt and expectancy mingling 
in his voice. 

“Tex,” came the answer. ‘‘Open up, old man.” 

With a joyous exclamation Pete dropped the flash-light on 
a chair and grasped at the bolt with eager fingers. As the door 
swung open revealing the tall figure of his friend silhouetted 
against the faint light the boy flung himself forward, a queer, 
unwonted choking sensation in his throat. 

“‘Gee, Tex, but I’m glad to see you!” he gasped as Laranger 
caught him about the shoulders with both long arms. “Seems 
a month since you went away.” 

“Same here, fellah,” Tex admitted. 
you.” 

Shifting his grasp a little, he drew Terrell into the cabin, 
closed the door and greeted Ramsey who came blinking for- 
ward. A lamp was quickly lighted, and as Pete met his 
friend’s glance something in that steady, level gaze made him 
tingle. 

_ “Where in thunder have you been?” he asked impulsively. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Laranger chuckled. “Quite a lot of places, kid,’’ he an- 
swered. “Right now I’ve come from Hatfield.” 

‘“‘Hatfield!”’ exclaimed both boys at once. This being the 
county seat and some seventy miles away they had cause for sur- 
prise. “What on earth were you doing there?” added Terrell. 

“‘T’Il tell you a little later; there’s a whole lot more news to 
spill. First off, though, got any chuck? I could eat a horse,” 


NSTANTLY the boy hustled to get out bread, bacon and 
coffee from one of the sacks. Pete built up the fire while 
Ramsey sliced bacon which was soon sizzling in a frying-pan, 
giving forth a most appetizing odor that contended with the 
delicious fragrance of boiling coffee. Now and again Terrell 
met Laranger’s glance and grinned fatuously from sheer, silent 
pleasure at the realization that they were together again. 
Laranger seemed equally delighted, and presently when the 
meal had been placed on the table he drew Pete into a chair 
beside him. 

“This sure is great!”’ he commented as he attacked the food. 
‘“‘What’s happened since I’ve been away? I heard Swart 
Joddard was out at the ranch?” 

“He certainly was, the big brute!” exclaimed Ramsey. 
“You ought to hear what he did to Pete.” 

Laranger suddenly stopped eating and stared questioningly 
at Terrell. 

“Tt wasn't really so awful bad,” answered the Jatter. “I 
ought to have known he was only trying to scare me.” 

“What did he do?”’ demanded Tex, frowning. 

Pete told him briefly, trying to minimize the sheriff’s rough- 
ness, but as the narrative progressed Laranger’s face grew 
blacker and more threatening. 

“The skunk!”’ he grated when the boy had finished. “ He'll 
pay up for that, believe me.” For a moment he sat silent 
staring oddly at the boy. ‘“‘I had no idea there’d be anything 
like that,” he concluded, turning rather absently to his plate 
again. 

Presently he glanced up, his expression a trifle sober. “What 
did you think when you found out what he’d come for?” he 
asked. 

A faint color crept into Pete’s face. ‘‘I was some worried,” 
he answered, ‘‘ but of course I knew it wasn’t true.” 

“With all that evidence against me?” queried the man. 
“There were my clothes all tossed about as if I’d gone off in 
a hurry, and no word left and all the rest. Didn’t the idea 
come to you that I might have been tempted with that big 
wad of long green and just took it and then beat it for parts 
unknown?” 

Terrell hesitated an instant, palpably embarrassed. “TI 
didn’t think so much about the money part,” he admitted 
slowly. ‘Of course the evidence was rotten, but I knew you 
weren’t the sort to—to steal. Naturally I was certain sure 
you hadn’t gone away for good.” 

“Why?” questioned Laranger, his eyes faintly twinkling. 

“Oh, you know why,” retorted the boy, his flush deepening. 
“J—I used to think it was all—well, too good to be true, but 
I’m not afraid of that any more. You know perfectly well you 
wouldn’t go away for good without letting me know.” 

“Of course I do,” agreed Laranger quickly. He reached out 





and gently ruffled the boy’s crisp hair. ‘You're a great pal, 
old man, and I’ve no business to kid a buddy like this. The 
trouble was when I left the outfit I didn’t know I wasn’t 
coming back before night. You see,’”’ he added briefly, “‘it 
wasn’t me who stole that money.” 

“Any idea who did?” asked Ramsey quickly. 

Tex shook his head. ‘No more than you have; maybe not 
as much. Perhaps you fellows dug up something.” 

“Not yet,” said Pete. “But by Monday we may be wise 
to a little more than we know. now.” 

In answer to Laranger’s questioning glance he related the 
conversation he had had with Mel Biddle the night before and 
of the promise the other scout had made him. 

“‘Great business!” applauded Tex. ‘I had something of 
that sort in my mind but hadn’t worked out how it could be 
managed. I didn’t think of Mel.” 

““Let’s leave the dishes for a while and have a chin,” he sug- 
gested, pushing back his chair. ‘“There’s quite a few snarls 
to straighten out. By the way, how did you come to be here a 
day ahead of time? In my letter I mentioned Saturday night.” 

As Terrell told him, Laranger’s face grew thoughtful. 

“Any chance of that bunch following you out here?” he 
asked quickly. 

“Hardly. We were mighty careful and there wasn’t a sign 
of anybody all the way along. I wondered, though, whether 
Joddard might not come out here to-day just on a chance. 
Somebody’s sure to tell him how much we use the cabin.” 

“He might,” agreed Tex. ‘“‘ You say Slater got the part of 
the letter mentioning which day you were to meet me?” 

Terrell nodded. . 

“Then they’re hardly likely to show up till evening,” de- 
cided Laranger. ‘It would spoil things for them to get here 
before I did and scare me off. We'll talk that over later... . 
Well, I reckon you’re wantin’ to hear what I’ve been up to.” 

Both boys eagerly agreed and at Laranger’s suggestion they 
drew up some rough chairs to the fireplace and made them- 
selves comfortable. Before Tex could begin, however, Pete 
was struck by a sudden thought. 

‘Just suppose they did show up early, how could you get 
away?” he asked. 

“Tf I got caught in here the tunnel through the cliff would be 
a good way out,” the man answered. 

‘But how about your horse?” 

Laranger grinned. ‘Oh, I left him back in the woods a 
couple of miles,” he explained. ‘I wasn’t taking any chances. 
Even though the secret door and the tunnel are more or less 
known about, I’d have time to slide down the knotted rope 
we fixed on the rocky shelf to the lower level while you two 
kept the bunch talking. I rode in by the old woods trail and 
that’s the way I’d go out.” 

“That’s all right then,” smiled Terrell. ‘“‘Shoot.” 


wee a moment or two Laranger sat in silence. “It’s sort 
of complicated,” he explained presently. ‘An’ I’m tryin’ 
to think how to make it clear.” He glanced at Terrell. 
“You remember Jim Walsh?” 

Pete hesitated an instant. ‘Isn’t he the one who runs a little 
outfit way over beyond the Gridiron?” he asked. 
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“‘Sure,”’ cut in Tod Ramsey. “Calls it the Triple xX. Bud 
Reynolds and Splinter Gibbs punch for him.” 

“Right,” nodded Laranger. ‘“‘Well, he’s lookin’ to cash in 
an’ pull out. His wife’s sick in some hospital in San Diego 
an’ he wants to join her. The Gridiron bunch wants the land 
but not the stock—leastwise they won’t offer what he thinks 
it’s worth. He gave meall this spiel in town Saturday morning, 
an’ seein’ as he’s got a good breed, an’ we need some beef to 
fatten up on the Diamond Square pasture, we came to a sort 
of anagreement. I promised to amble over about Wednesday 
an’ look things over, an’ bein’ right there in town an’ sure 
a bargain, I drew a considerable sum from Sam Biddle.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Terrell, enlightened. ‘‘So that was it. 
I couldn’t think what you needed all that money for. Did 
you drop the deed then?” 


EX smiled. ‘‘Hardly. That was Saturday morning, you 
know. I didn’t drop it till Sunday night, and it wasn’t in 
Biddle’s office. I got sort of lonesome Sunday an’ decided to 
go over to Joe Ramsey’s for supper.” He glanced at Tod. “I 
didn’t know your dad was away till I stopped at the hotel 
around five-thirty. It was too late then to go back so I got 
supper there ah’ sat around till after nine chinnin’ with some 
of the fellahs who dropped in. It was nearly ten before I 
struck the outfit again an’ hit the hay pronto.” 

‘“‘But what about the deed?” asked Terrell, puzzled. 

“I’m comin’ to that,” answered Tex. ‘I’m tellin’ it to you 
the way it hit me. I never gave the darn thing a thought 
till next mornin’ after the boys had gone, -an’ I was lyin’ flat 
on my back underneath the wagon. I’d got into a mess 0’ 
grease an’ was feelin’ for an old rag to wipe my hands on when 
I found the deed was gone outa my hip pocket. You better 
believe I rolled out from under there like a shot an’ made 
tracks for the house. I s’pose I’ve been a nut carryin’ the 
thing about with me all the time, but I did need it to check up 
the boundaries, an’ anyhow it was too late to holler about that. 
I knew I had it with me in town the night before, an’ hoped 
I’d find it lying around my room some place. But I didn’t. 
It wasn’t nowhere to be seen, so I figgered I must have pulled 
it out of my pocket with my handkerchief the night before on 
my way home an’ it might be lying some place on the trail.” 

“Gee, what hard luck,” murmured Pete sympathetically. 

“Sure was,” agreed Laranger. ‘‘There didn’t seem much 
chance of finding it, but I decided to saddle up an’ take a look. 
Bein’ all over grease I started to change my clothes an’ was 
in the middle of it when somebody knocked on the door, an’ 
there was Jim Walsh. Seems he’d just had word his wife was 
worse an’ wanted to beat it straight off. Wanted I should 
come over right away an’ decide about the stock. So I left 
things like they were— Say, what did Joddard say when 
he found my clothes all tossed about?” 

“He didn’t see them,” returned Terrell briefly. 

“Didn’t he go in my room?” 

“Sure, but I—I was there first and put everything away.” 

Laranger regarded the boy curiously. 

“What'd you do that for?” he wanted to know. 

Pete’s muscular, brown fingers twisted together. ‘‘I—I 

(Continued on page 40) 


A few minutes later the two, carrying trousers, shoes and stockings, stepped into the water and waded. across 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Spirit of Windy 


WENTY planes were on the line, each in the hands 
of its builder. Each twin-propeller pusher repre- 
sented six weeks of hard work, plus a lot of spend- 
ing money. 

The big idea was to win the silver cup offered by Hon. 
Robert Marvin, the mayor. The sun was bright, the wind had 
calmed to a zephyr. The crowd that watched from the edge 
of the athletic field was waiting expectantly. 

On the end of the line was “Windy,” silent, alert, conspicu- 
ously neat in a white sweater, well-pressed trousers and care- 
fully polished shoes. The nickname had been wished onto 
him for the same reason that fat boys are called “Slim” and 
human beanpoles “Fat.” He 
was dubbed “Windy” because he 
wasn’t. He talked little, but 
he certainly could watch, listen, 
and make things. 

“Everybody ready?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Avery, World War Ace, 
who had taught them how to build 
their models and who was running 
the meet. 
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By Armstrong Perry 


Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney 


Everybody was, including Windy, but he checked up his 
plane once more to make sure that the Japanese tissue on the 
wings was taut, the rubber motors properly lubricated with 
glycerine, the skids plumb and the rudder straight. He had 
named his plane The Spirit of Windermere, in honor of his 
town, but everybody else called it The Spirit of Windy. 

This was something more than a joke. Windy had a spirit 
that had challenged admiration. Otherwise, he would 
have had no model airplane. Misfortune picks on some folks 
and she took a swat at 
Windy early and often. 
Infantile paralysis floored 
him at ten, and the fight 
that had brought him 
at last into the senior 
class at high school, so 
sound in body that no one 
would have suspected that 
he had once been a crip- 


courage against forces of 
nature that seemed piti- 
less. 

Windy had to work, 
too, for the family for- 
tunes had been mostly 
misfortunes. He knew 
intimately the interiors of 
most of the furnaces ‘in 
‘town and the location of the ash heaps that they fed. 
He had mental statistics on the distance from every 
front gate to every front door, and his performance 
as he threw morning papers accurately into dry 
and sheltered spots, one after another, without even 
slowing down his bike, was worth rising early to see. 

But Busy Windy had found time and saved 
money to make a model airplane. He was not 
satisfied merely to assemble one from ready-made 
parts, either, but started with raw material and 
shaped every piece from the slender, sturdy frame 
elements to the well-balanced balsa propellers. 

“Time will be counted from the moment the plane 
is launched to the instant it touches the ground,” 
Lieutenant Avery announced. ‘Your names will 
be called in alphabetical order. Albee up!” 

The egg-beater double-winders churned. Windy 
watched Albee, Atwater, Charlie Brown, Carew, 
and two or three others as they flew their models. 
His own surname was Waters, and he was the last 


adjusted and balanced it, inspecting it with the 
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With yells of encouragement 
flyers and spectators broke into 
a run and followed 
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on the list. Between flights he glided his plane, , 


critical pride of a mother trimming her infant for a baby show. 

“Will you please wind my motors for me?” asked Trumbull 
as his turn approached. 

“‘Sure!’’ said Windy, laying his plane on the ground.. He 
unhooked the “‘S” hooks, attached them to the double winder, 
stretched the rubber bands and turned the handle. 

“Simpson next!” called Lieutenant Avery. 

Simpson had to pass Windy and his plane to get to the 
starting line, but he didn’t have to walk over them. Maybe 
it was just excitement and awkwardness. Anyhow, he 
stumbled against Windy, working on one knee, and the next 
instant—crunch—snap!—his heavy foot came down on 
Windy’s wing. 

Windy dove and grabbed, but too late. Six inches of the 
left wing were smashed. 

“T beg your pardon!” said Simpson over his shoulder, 
without stopping. 

“Oh, that’s all right,”” Windy answered, though the white 
line around his lips showed how hard he had been hit. 

The remarks of the aviators who gathered around Windy 
indicated that it was not all right. Simpson had cut bases in 
baseball, when the umpire was not looking. He had slugged in 
football, when he thought that he could get away with it. 
He had a plane as good as anybody’s, unless it was Windy’s. 
He was evidently afraid of The Spirit of Windy. Was it all 
right? 

“You ought to punch him in the nose!” declared Trumbull, 
who had seen the whole accident. 

“That wouldn’t win the meet,” said Windy. 


GS ™Pson’s model stayed up twenty-one seconds, which 
was better than anyone else had done so far. Trumbull flew 
next, but his machine, off balance, made only eighteen seconds. 

“Waters!” called Lieutenant Avery. 

Windy showed him the disabled plane. 

“How did that happen?” asked the Lieutenant. 

“Tt was stepped on,” Windy answered. 

The Lieutenant, busy and tense with the strain of running 
the meet, spoke sharply: “I should think that after spending 
six weeks on a model you would be more careful!” 

Windy swallowed hard, and his eyes reddened around the 
edges, but he kept a grip on himself. He had several alibis. 
He was helping Trumbull. There was no place to lay a model 
except on the ground. The damage was due to Simpson’s 
carelessness or something worse. But what he said was: 

“T realize that now, sir. Does missing my turn put me out 
of the contest?” 

Lieutenant Avery had been bawled out by superior officers 
often enough while he was in the service to know how it felt. 
He had handled men long enough to know that self-restraint 

(Continued on page 64) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World’s Record Model Airplane 


The Model that Flew More than 10 Minutes and a Mile and a Half 
By Joseph J. Lucas 


HE Jaros world’s record dura- 

tion and distance model air- 

plane is an outdoor type, de- 

signed, built and flown by 
Robert V. Jaros (a pioneer model builder), 
of the Illinois Model Aero Club. The 
Jaros duration and distance model made 
the world’s duration record for a hand- 
launched model record; 10 minutes and 
14 1/5 seconds; and distance record of 
7,920 feet; breaking the previous Jaros 
world’s duration record of 4 minutes and 
25 seconds, and the world’s distance 
record of Thomas Hall of 5,337 feet in 
the 1924 International Air Races at 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Jaros model airplane is interesting 
to build and fly, and is worth the time 
and effort required to make and fly it. 

You do not need very many tools, and 
if you have not those required, they may 
be purchased at small expense. The tools 
needed are a sharp knife, long-nose pliers, 
small block plane, razor blades, a candle, 
ruler, pencil, and several pieces of fine 
sandpaper. 

The materials are simple and inexpen- 
sive, bamboo, pine, and balsa wood, piano 
wire, tissue paper, banana oil, 44-inch 
washers, rubber, ambroid, silk thread, 
and two small nails for hangers. 


Frame 
IRST build the “A” frame motor 
base, composed of two semi-circular 
balsa longerons 3934 inches long, 3/8 inch 
deep, and 3/16 inch wide. The longerons 
are shaped in section as shown in Fig. 6. 
They must be sandpapered very smooth 
and coated with banana oil. When 
longerons are coated the inside front ends 
are tapered off to a wedged shape and put 
together with ambroid and bound 
temporarily with silk thread. When 
putting wedged longerons together see 
that the rear end of longerons are spread 
11 7/16 inches apart, and that the semi- 
circular sides of the longerons are facing 
cutward, so that longerons rest on their 
edges. When ambroid is 
dry at the wedged-shape 
joint remove the temporary 
silk binding thread. The 
front hook, which is shown 
in Fig. 9 of drawing, is bent 
to shape out of .o31-inch 
piano wire. The front hook, 
or nose hook, is fastened 
in place to the outside of 
wedged-shape _longerons’ 
joint with ambroid. If the 
nose hook is not held on 
securely use a few wrap- 
pings of silk thread for 
binding. 

The longerons are sepa- 
rated and braced by two 
“X” shapes and two 
straight pieces of bamboo. 
The rear bamboo “X” 
brace is 1 in. x 1/32 in. in 
section, and the middle 
“X” brace and the two 
front straight pieces of bam- 


boo are 1/16 in, x 1/32 in. @ Main rue; Rib Seclorz 


The “X” and straight 
pieces of braces are cut 
out and shaved down with 


a knife from a large piece PE ayo rg Beam eather 


of bamboo. They should 
be cut so that one of the 
wider surfaces is of the 
glossy outside. This is 
because the greatest 
strength of bamboo is in 
this part. Then mark off 
longerons with ruler and 
pencil for proper placing of 
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“X” and straight braces as shown in 
plan view of drawing. Make slits at the 
proper marking on longerons. It is 
easiest to make these slits while the 
longerons are held in a vice. This will 
prevent the balsa wood from splitting 
while being cut. Then the “X” and 
straight braces (which are made to their 
proper lengths) are fastened to the 
longerons by forcing the ends of braces 
through the slits so that they extend on 
the other side. Before ambroiding the 
frame should be trued up so that the 
longerons are straight. To do this, slide 
the braces one way or the other in the 
slits. Then ambroid and bind with silk 
thread, and after ambroid has dried and 
hardened, cut the protruding parts flush 
with the longerons. If bindings are not 
necessary to make brace joints strong, 
remove them with razor blade. 

The bearings or hangars for the pro- 
pellers are made by flattening nails to 
their proper shapes, as shown in Fig. 7. 
The six “cans” are bent to shape out 
of .o26-inch piano wire. See Fig. 10 of 
drawing. Fasten the cans to their 
proper places with ambroid (as shown in 
plan view of drawing). If silk threads 
are necessary to hold “‘cans”’ use them. 


Main Plane 

HE main plane or wing used in the 

Jaros model is known as a built-up 
wing. By that is meant a double surface 
with a wing section. See Fig. 1. The 
main wing is the important part of the 
model and great care must be taken when 
building it. The wing has a span of 
twenty-nine inches and chord of five 
inches. The wing beams, which consist of 
two pine strips, one (54 inch from the én- 
tering wedge) 27 inches x 3/16 inch x 1/16 
inch, and the other (134 inches from the 
trailing edge) 28 inches x % 
inch x 1/16 inch. Both of 
these beams are sand- 
papered smooth and coated 
with banana oil. Then the 
two beams are cut and 
spliced in their centers, as 
shown in the wing-beam 
splice, Fig. 2. 

As will be noticed in the 
drawing, the wing has a 
dihedral angle of one inch; 
that is, the beams bend up- 
ward at the center so that 
the wing tips are raised one 
inch from a level surface. 
Set wing beams to the di- 
hedral angle of one inch, 
and at their splices cement 
with ambroid. Let wing 
beams set at required di- 
hedral and dry. 

The ribs, eleven in num- 
ber, are made of balsa 
wood cut to shape of Fig. 1 
of the drawing. To get the 
correct shape of the wing 
section make a brass or 
aluminum template of the 
rib. section. Then when 
the template is made you 
can cut out the exact rib 
section by using the tem- 
plate for your guide. Be 
sure that the rib sections 
are cut out correctly and 
that the slots for the wing 
beams are big enough to fit. 
Make the thickness of rib 
section 1/20 of an inch. 

The ribs are spaced 
211/16 inches apart along 
Clip the wing beams, starting 

024." (Continued on page 65) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Some Recent Aviation Books 


N THIS page we review some worthwhile books 
of the year on aviation and airplanes. All 
these books will be of interest and value to ‘boys 
interested in aeronautical affairs. 

ABC of Flight, by Laurence LePage. Published 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Everybody’s Guide to Aviation, and Mod- 
ern Aircraft, by Major Victor W. Pagé. 
Published by The Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Here are three exceptional books for those 
who wish to learn something of the underlying 
principles of flying, the whys and wherefores of 
construction in planes; the reasons for propor- 
tions; the distribution of weight; and the 
numberless deeper problems that have been 
solved by the makers of airplanes. 

In the A B C of Flight, Mr. LePage begins 
with a chapter on “Fundamental Principles of 
Flight” which explains the theory of sustenta- 
tion, and shows why the airplane wing took 
its present form. Next he tells how stability 
and control are achieved which involves the tail 
plane, to stabilize the airplane longitudinally, 
the propeller, the rudder, the wing flaps, with 
the explanation of the part that each must 
play. The third chapter deals with “The Com- 
plete Design” and the following one tells “‘How 
an Airplane is Built.” There is a long disserta- 
tion on “Flying Instruction” that would be 
of value to any boy who thinks he would like 
to become an aviator. The final division con- 
siders ‘Engines for Aircraft.” Thus, this brief 
manual covers a difficult subject intensively and 
with great skill and clarity. 

In Everybody’s Aviation Guide, Major 
Pagé adopts the question and answer method, 
using the queries that were most commonly 
put to him while he was an Army Instructor 
and Engineering Officer in the Air Service. 
These questions cover a wide range—historical, 
scientific, practical—and many of the replies 
are illustrated with diagrams. The questions 
are classified but there is an excéllent index 
which will guide the querist to his question 
and its reply. Thus, this little volume is a 
veritable encyclopedia of aviation, in which one 
may find “What is done when two propellers 
are mounted tandem?”; “‘What is air resist- 
ance?”’; ‘“‘What are streamline struts?”; “‘What 
is the usual method of installing a radial en- 
gine?”; and many simpler and many more 
ingenious questions and the replies. 

For the student of aeronautics who has 
mastered the elementary facts, Major Pagé’s 
Modern Aircraft, is a splendid volume for reading and 
for reference—a book that will probably be a standard work 
of reference for years to come. 


Model Airplanes: How to Build and Fly 
Them, by Elmer L. Allen. Published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

Mr. Allen, who prepared for Boys’ Lire articles on how to 
build models of the Spirit of Si. Louis and the America, has 
now written a book that will be of great value to all boys 
who are or wish to be model airplane builders. 





directions for making a model of the plane in which the French- 
man Bleriot crossed the channel in July, 1909; one of the NC-4, 
in which Commander Read and his crew crossed the Atlantic 
from Newfoundland to Portugal in May, 1919; of the Curtiss 
Jennie, U. S. Army biplane; of the De Havilland biplane; the 
tri-motored Fokker monoplane; and the Spirit of St. Louis. 
All these Facsimile Models are made from plan and require 
greater craftsmanship than do the Racing Models. But the 
aviation enthusiast who constructs these facsimiles will have 


developments in aircraft, picturing conditions a few years 
ago when many safety devices now in common use had not 
been evolved. There are many books on aircraft that begin 
with the first attempts and trace the experiments and inven- 
tions that brought aviation to its present state. But in this 
book the author takes for granted the aircraft of to-day and 
goes back only far enough to discuss the time before and 
during the World War when, for instance, there were no 
parachutes, tells of the work done by the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, accidents with early types of parachutes, 
and the final perfecting of the safety device of 





Questions on Aviation 


Bring your problems and queries to a man who knows 





Augustus Post, Aeronautic Expert 


Mr. Augustus Post is a charter member of the Aero Club of 
America. He made his first flight in 1910, and has been an official 
observer of many historical flights. 
tional note, having established the American distance record for 
free balloons when he won the Gordon Bennett Race in 1910. In . 
1909 he and C. B. Harmon established the World’s duration record 
for free balloons by remaining aloft 48 hours and 26 minutes. 
1919 he drew up the rules for the Orteig Prize for a New,York to 
Paris flight which was won by Col. Charles Lindbergh. 
In order to afford its readers an opportunity to learn as 
much as they want to about the most interesting subject 
of the day, BOYS’ LIFE has obtained the services of one 
of the leading aeronautical authorities and is establishing 
an Aviation Department, which will be a regular feature 
of the magazine. 

Send in any questions you may have on aviation. 


Address Mr. Augustus Post, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 





a valuable little pictorial history of airplane development 
before him in his own handwork. Mr. Allen’s book is a 
valuable one to the young craftsman: not only does it give 
the elementary instruction but it presents more advanced 
and intricate work than do many other books on mocel 
airplane construction. 


Knights of the Wing, by A.M. Jacobs. Published 
by The Century Company. 
Here is an unusual book: it gives the history of recent 


He is a balloonist of interna- 


to-day. 

Then there is the radio beacon or radio 
direction finder, which is intended to guide 
aircraft from one point directly to another at a 
distance, or through fog or cloud; this means of 
aiding fliers is not fully adopted as yet; the 
government is experimenting in the application 
of radio methods to actual flight conditions. 
Altitude records are constantly climbing and 
here is a chapter devoted to the safety devices 
required by the altitude flier and accounts of 
experiences of various men who have made 
these amazing records. 

Night flying—landing lights, the airways flare, 
the night air route for mail planes—here is a 
discussion full of interest. Launching seaplanes 
from ships; photography from planes and the 
difficulties that had to be overcome in machines 
and in technique; the work of test pilots and 
stories of heroes of this service; and something 
about a new giant bomber with which the U. S. 
Government is experimenting: all these provide 
chapters full of thrill for the aviation devotee. 

This book fills a place in aviation literature 
for young people that no other does and is a 
valuable addition to this literature. 


Building and Flying Model Air- 

craft, by Paul Edward Garber. Published 
by The Ronald Press. 
In Here is an excellent manual for the boy who 
desires to go into model airplane building un- 
derstandingly; who wishes to learn each step 
thoroughly and understand the reason for it and 
the place that each part has in the whole. 

He will find here explanation of separate parts 
and directions for making various types of 
model planes; and enough information and 
suggestion to occupy him for a long time, as 
well as a fund of general knowledge about avia- 
tion and airplanes. 

The book, which was prepared for the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
opens with a brief history of model airplane 
development, giving plans of some early types. 
A chapter on kites with directions for making 
various kinds follows and there is even a section on boom- 
erangs. Next, the author considers gliders, giving plans, and 
then comes to the serious business of model planes. He tells 
what tools will be needed and what materials. Instructions 
for the making of propellers, and of fittings and of accessories 
precede instructions for specific models; Sizzlefoot, the Mono- 
wing, the Humming Bird, the scientific model airplane P. E. 
G.-54, made by the author, the Lange-3, the winning model 
of the 1927 tournament which was designed by Joseph J. 
Lucas, who wrote a description of this model for Boys’ LirE; 

tractor models; chassis models; scale models; and 








Mr. Allen’s directions are clear, detailed, concise: 
they emphasize the need for the utmost care and 
exactness, giving directions in such fashion as to 
make it easy for the builder to be careful and exact. 
Mr. Allen divides this book into two parts, con- 
sidering two kinds of model airplanes—the Racing 
Model, which bears little resemblance to actual: 
aircraft, and Facsimile or Scale Models, which are 
designed to present in miniature the features of 
actual airplanes, as ship models copy the features 
of their prototypes. 
+ In the first part of this book Mr. Allen gives 
some general principles of airplane construction as 
they will apply to the actual airplane and the 
racing model and general instruction on model 
making. Following are chapters on making a model 
glider, a single propeller pusher model, a small R. A. 
F. tractor model, a hand-launched twin-propeller 
pusher model, and a twin-propeller racing model. 
These directions form a basic course in racing 
model making from which the builder having 
mastered the principles embodied here may branch 
out into modifications of his own. 





In the second part of the book may be found Getting ready to catapult as 








chapters on other phases of aircraft model sport. 


Other Books for the Aviation 
Devotee 


The Boys’ Book of Airmen, by Irving 
Crump. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Irving Crump, one of the favorite authors on the 
Boys’ Lire list, here presents the story of the 
Lindbergh flight, of Chamberlin’s, of Byrd’s across 
the North Pole and to Paris, together with a num- 
ber of other aviation adventures, all of which are 
vividly told and full of interest. 


Green. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
For younger boys, a brief life of Commander 
Byrd, that will probably prove appealing. 


Beginning to Fly, by Merrill Hamburg. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

With many illustrations and diagrams this book 
gives information on the construction of model 
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Dick Byrd—Air Explorer, by Fitzhugh — 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Pandemonium 
broke loose 


LEARNED about monkeys through Toi. 
-I learned to like them. 
I shall have one put on my tombstone. For it was 
Toi himself, one of the millions of monkeys in the 
Philippines, who saved my life. Not really my life, but still— 
well—yes, my life. 

Toi belonged to Pacificio. But I refused to call him Pacificio. 
Kio I dubbed him, and Kio he stayed. [I'll never forget the 
tingling sensation I got when I found him in his native barrio 
playing baseball. I knew immediately I had to have Kio. 
Things had gone especially bad that day on our diamond, 
with more balls batted into the cogon grass of the cemetery 
adjoining our school than I cared to count. I didn’t get to 
Magellan’s monument that day, as I had planned; the place 
where Magellan was hacked to pieces by old Mactan Lapu- 
lapu, not very far from the island of Cebu, where I was acting 
as baseball coach; not because I knew how to play baseball, 
but because I was the only American man on the faculty. 
But I got Kio. 

And with Kio, Toi. 

Kio had been willing enough to come to our island and go 
to school, for I gave hima job. When he came, on his shoulder 
sat the ugliest little monkey I had ever seen. Brown he was, 
with a flat face, two satyr ears, and eyes as shiny as seeds in 
a pineapple. 

“Sirr,” said Kio, “sirr, I bring Toi. 
My heart he did not permit me to part 
from the apple of mine eyes. Without 
Toi I myself am utterly lost in the utter 
lonesome misery of lonesomeness. Where 
we put this beautiful beast?” The 
words came in staccato, through clenched 
teeth, and all the accents were as close 
to the end as possible. Spanish influ- 
ence. 

I had never liked monkeys. They had 
always seemed too nearly human to be 
comfortable playthings, and too animal 
to permit of intimacy. But how our base- 
ball team needed a thrower! 

We got one when we got Kio. I 
don’t think there ever was a lad more 
fully a Filipino. He was small, cleanly 
built, wiry, had the straight hair of his 
race, the small nose characteristic of all 
Malays, and eyes slightly slanting. And 
he loved baseball. Football, with the_ 
padding and all, is too hot for the Orient. 
Baseball—ah, yes. All the year round. 
And Kio could twist the ball to the 
home plate so hard that it made me 
dizzy watching him. I never could 
understand how a thrower could make a 
ball start one way and end another. 
Somoso, the captain of the team, tried 
to explain it to me, but it was too com- 
plicated for me. (I’m really a history 
teacher.) 

I felt good. I sat in the grandstand 
where the shade was as black as spilled 
ink, and watched the team work out. I 
hada thrower. And the team, which had 44 











up to the naked hills. But the team went 
wild with joy. At last they were to have a 
chance to play a real American team. It 
was the first time one had come to challenge 
them. I tried to stop them, but I might 
as well have told a piece of coral that the 
Pacific was not a good place to live. 

We accepted the challenge. 

The game was to be on Monday after 
Navy day. That made it November the 
first. 


The dates are important. 


OULD you believe me-when I say that light, candle 
light, dispelling oriental darkness, could ever be any- 
thing but cheerful? : You would if you had seen. the sight I 
saw the night before our momentous game with the crew of 
the long, gray destroyer, strutting Old Glory in a manner that 
made rfy heart beat faster. A candle atnight is poetic. 
But put over seven thousand of them on long:rows of more or 
less old graves, and let them shoot a yellow, mysterious flare 
up to the hot, dark sky, and it is spooky. .The Filipinos do 
that. They put candles on all graves during the whole night 
from October 31 to All Saints’ Day, And someone watches 
beside every grave. -It is the night of Evil Spirits. 

The sight was impressive to me in more ways than one. 

One of the watchers on that old cemetery that borders our 
diamond (it is called a diamond, isn’t it?) was Kio. 

His family had commanded him to watch. And when a 
family says something, a Filipino boy obeys. 

Kio watching all night beside a grave, when he should be 
home sleeping. For on Kio depended our whole success. 
Without Kio “no more,” as Filipinos would say it. 

I had attempted to persuade Kio to let someone else 
watch for him. In vain. So at midnight I went out to the 
cemetery myself to see how he was getting along. Perhaps 
he would now let me send someone else, since the hours after 
midnight are not as dangerously spirit-possessed as the hours 
before. 

The thousands of candles flickered in the hot tropical night 
as if they were the souls of the dead themselves. Dozens 
of Spanish bells m the city were sobbing, warning. The 
cemetery was crowded. Dark figures squatted gloomily and 
doggedly at the graves. Here and there 
fetween the graves were walking curious 
sightseers, fledgling Americano teachers 
like me, business men with their wives, 
missionaries. And over in the direction 
of Kio’s grave I saw two white figures, 
ghostlike, dim—sailors in uniform. 

They passed me. I heard one of 
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,, Monkey Shines” 


By Gregor Zimmer 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


sound for a moment, but forgot about it instantly, once I 
had arrived at grave 447. 

Blinking up at me, with beady eyes phosphorescent in the 
dark, making guttural sounds as if tremendously annoyed, 
was Toi. He was almost beside himself as if someone had 
teased him. How he hated that! 

And there, on a small petroleum box, sat Kio sound asleep. 

And the candles on the grave were O-U-T! 

An ugly premonition went through me right then and there. 
Candles on the night of Evil Spirits must not go out. 

Kio awoke under my jabs. He stared at me, at Toi, and 
then at the grave. 5 

And then a slow horror crept into his brown face. 

“‘Sirr,” he blubbered, ‘‘the candles, they are out?” 

I told him I didn’t think it would make much difference. 

I was wrong. It made much difference to Kio. 

“Ah,” he stuttered. “I am a berry much bad fillow. I 
slep. Bad spirit come, blow out candles. Got soul of my 
dead cousin. Berry bad, sir, berry much bad luck.” 

And then, to make the thing complete, his mind jumped 
to the one thing in which we were both most interested at 
that time. 

“Sirr, I berry much afraid. Berry afraid. To-morrow I 
lose game. Bad spirit, sirr, bad spirit.” 

It wasn’t very clear to me what a dead cousin had to do with 
a baseball game, but Kio was convinced that all his luck 
had left him. Filipinos are religious; very much so. Things 
concerning the dead are things of awe to them. 

“But supposing someone blew the candles out,” I volun- 
teered at random, unwilling to argue much concerning a 
thing I saw was sacred to Kio. 

He brightened for a moment. 

“Ah, dat berry much different. Then the Bad One get 
the man who blowed. But I tink it my fault. I slep and 
Bad One blow out.” 

And there the matter stayed. And the gloom spread to 
the members of the team. They were all convinced that a 
bad spirit was on their trail. And when we went over to 
the diamond the next afternoon, they were cold with a sort of 
clammy fear. They would have recalled the challenge, but 
I held them to it. 

Had I been a professional coach, perhaps I would have 
known how to cheer them. I wasn’t. 

The field was girdled by a solid circle 
of white and brown. The huge stand 
waz crowded. It was a great occasion 
for the thirteen hundred brown students 
of Cebu High School. 










HERE was nothing wrong with the 

team of the destroyer. Even my 
mystified, ‘unprofessional eye could see 
that. What impressed me most was the 
uncanny speed they had; that, and the 
accuracy; and the cooperation; and the 
confidence. 

I sat and played with the bats, at- 
tempting to look like a coach. But you 
can’t make much out of something that 
isn’t. It was painful. And the team 
down in the mouth, their morale broken, 
sure they couldn’t win! Would you 
have been yodeling, had you been in_ 
my place? ‘No more.” 

We went to bat first. It was ghastly. Three of our 
men went to the home plate, and each swung his bat 
three times to have it over with. ‘‘Fanned,’’ Somoso said. 

The Crew then ran to the bench. I had the vague hope 
that they would be well-mannered enough not to start too 
hard. They weren’t. One man immediately ran to the second 
bag; another to the first bag; a third walked very lazily to 
the first. ‘‘Passes ball,” or something it was. 

Then I got a little excited. The Navy Boys were so happy 
that they got careless, I suppose. The man on the third 
bag tried to sneak. But Somoso, our catching man,.the only 
one who didn’t believe in bad spirits, got him. He threw the 
ball to the third bag. “Double” they called that. 

But it-would have taken a quartet to cheer Kio. He 
threw more balls. Many men hit them. But then one made 
a “bunty.” Somoso got that. But by that time the de- 
stroyers had run around the diamond four times. 

When the team came in Kio was close to tears. He was 
completely broken; he had lost all control. I talked to him 
as best I could, but I might as well have tried to talk a fright- 
ened snipe into a fighting cock. Ghosts, spirits. 

The second chapter of the game was a dizzy one. Our 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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We Become Airminded 
"THE public has always been interested in 


aviation. Apart from the memorable experi- 
ments conducted by the Wright Brothers at 
Kitty Hawk and later at Dayton, the early 
aviators did all their flying under the public eye. 
These flights seemed fantastic to us; the men who 
undertook them, the most daredevil adventurers. 
Their usefulness in war was soon realized by the 
Army and Navy, but to the public they remained 
something altogether remote, something too reck- 
less for the average man to indulge in. Even the 
airmail, after it had demonstrated its time-saving 
capacity, commanded merely our half-hearted 
acceptance. 

With Lindbergh’s flight the whole order changed. 
America became airminded. The year behind us 
has been the most revolutionary in the history of 
American aviation. Mail lines have doubled and 
trebled in use. Passenger lines are being multi- 
plied. Big business concerns are putting out their 
money building airplanes and engines, laying out 
air routes and terminals, planning the use of air- 
planes in conjunction with railroads that will, in 
a few months, cut the time of a transcontinental 
journey almost in half. In ten years New York 
will be as close to San Francisco as the railroads 
have made it now to Chicago. But for the stunt 
flight this could never have happened. That is, 
however, only half the truth, for in Lindbergh the 
perfect stunt-flier and the perfect Air Ambassador 
met. His non-stop flight from New York to Paris 
gave him his great Opportunity, and he used it, as 
no one else could have done, to “Sell the Air” to 
the American people. To the millions who came 
to do him homage he had the same message, he 
used his popularity to make the American public 
air conscious, and of his many accomplishments 
surely this is the greatest. 


1928 in the Air 
MANY wonderful flights have been made this 


year, and it was inevitable that many 


records should be broken after the impetus 


aviation received following the Lindbergh, Cham- 
berlin, and Byrd flights of 1927. A list of the 
record flights of 1928 cannot be compiled, for the 
flying year is not yet over. And what a record it 
will be! The first crossing of the Pacific from 
America to Australia, Captain Wilkins’s flight 
across the Polar Sea from Alaska to Europe, the 
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flight from Italy to South America, the seaplane 
non-stop flight from America to Europe carrying 
a woman passenger, and last, but not least, the 
first westward crossing of the Atlantic by the 
German-Irish Fliers have already insured a 
memorable year. 

It looks as if this year will also see the lighter- 
than-air flying craft come back into its own. 
The ambitious plans, now nearing completion, 
of Germany and England, if all goes well, will 
result in a regular transatlantic air service being 
established by the dirigibles they are building. A 
string cf accidents and the high cost of bfilding 
these giant airships have retarded their progress, 
while the airplane has forged steadily ahead. The 
roominess and crossing ability of these dirigibles 
make them ideal for long, oversea trips, and it is 
good to know that they are coming back to their 
place in the air. 
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The Age of Heroes 


WE HAVE referred many times in these pages 

to our day being the ageof heroism. Hardly 
a day passes without word of some gallant action, 
some courageous act that stirs our admiration. 
The ill-fated Nobile expedition, which, after 








We are especially happy in producing this 
issue of our magazine. Not alone because 
of its richness in material with reference to 
aviation, but because of the significance of 
our ability to secure for our readers the 
definite, personal cooperation of some out- 
standing leaders in the field of aviation. 

We are indebted to Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Commander Richard E: Byrd, 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, Commander E. C. 
Rosendahl, and the others. 

No magazine published for boys to-day 
can command such cooperation Indeed, 
“our magazine” is unique because, owned 
and controlled as it is by the Boy Scout 

‘Movement, its policies in every respect are 
made to harmonize with the ideals and 
purposes of the Boy Scout Movement 
itself. We are happy to have our magazine 
manifest definite interest in the promotion 
of aviation, and proposes in a future issue 
to announce definite plans which we know 
will be of interest, and we hope will have 
the active cooperation of all of our readers. 

Watch for the announcement in the 

October issue. 











making a successful flight to the North Pole, ran 
into a storm and crashed when within a short 
distance of its destination, has brought out a 
great many examples of courage and gallantry at 
its best. The ice-breakers beating their way 
through loose ice-floes and the airmen scouting for 
them have held to their purpose despite the 
severest handicaps of foe and storm. It is the 
Russians who have won chief honors in this work 
of rescue. The Soviet ice-breaker Krassin, helped 
by the keen eyes of its air scout, has rescued a large 
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part of the stranded crew. The aviator, damaging 
his plane in a forced landing, rigged up his radio 
and sent .the Krassin a message of the disaster, 
adding, “‘Never mind us, save the others.” Dr. 
Malmgren of the Nobile expedition, tracking with 
two Italians in search of relief, when exhausted 
and frozen, sent on his companions as he lay down 
to die, recalling the gallantry of Lieutenant Oates 
with Scott’s disastrous expedition to the South 
Pole, when he walked out into a blizzard to die in 
the hope that the food saved would help his com- 
panions to reach safety. When men, in the midst 
of such stress, can put their companions’ safety 
above their own, surely the nobility of man 
reaches its very highest. 


The Future in the Air 


HUNDREDS of thousands of boys to-day are 

looking into the air for their future, and they 
do well, for aviation is boundless in its opportuni- 
ties. Each year will call for additional pilots, 
mechanics, designers, manufacturers. Aviation 
as an industry is in its infancy, and as in other 
industries in their early stages, it offers great 
prizes for those who have the ability to take 
advantage of its opportunities. Already the great 
universities are beginning to offer courses in 
aeronautics, and engineering schools are adding 
it to their subjects. The future of aviation will lie 
with the boys of to-day whose interest leads them 
to secure the best training they can get to fit them 
for careers in aviation. Already strict regulations 
have been introduced for those desiring to qualify 
as licensed: pilots. ‘Opportunities in training are 
opening up, and we can not too strongly repeat 
the advice Colonel Lindbergh gives our readers in 
his special message in this issue, that they be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the best. 











School 
WITH September, thoughts are again on the 


opening of school. There was a tradition 
that went with the old red schoolhouse that school 
meant bitter memories. The boy of to-day, how- 
ever, approaches school with something like a 
thrill of anticipation, for school to-day is not the 
“pouring in” into unwilling heads that it used to 
be. The boy of to-day feels he is master of his 
fate, and the school a place where he is equipping 
himself for something he wants to do. His sub- 
jects are things he likes and finds a zest in doing. 
He brings to the teachers’ efforts a keenness of his 
own. He is making himself for the big fight that is 
ahead-of him. 

Where this spirit is not present, at least among 
older boys, it is due to lack of certainty as to what 
they want to do professionally when schooling is 
over. To find out what one wants to do, and how 
best to do it, is to give direction and purpose to 
everything one takes up at school. Every boy 
should analyze his abilities and inclinations, and 
find out as soon as he can what he would like to be, 
and use-his school work to carry him to the goal of 
his ambition. 


Leaders 
N° DAY like the present calls for leaders— 


leaders in industry, in public, private, and 
national life. The growth of the country calls for 
ten leaders where yesterday only one was neces- 
sary. ‘Too frequently we think of the leader 
as one who rushes forward with the crowd fol- 
lowing. But the true leader is rather one upon 
whose ideas, upon whose strength and inspiration, 
lesser men climb to heights that would not other- 
wise have been possible. The true leader is not 
one who rides on the head of the crowd, but 
rather one upon whose shoulders the crowd is 
lifted. In such leadership is true greatness, for 
one who spoke wisely said: “He shall be greatest 
amongst you who is the servant of all.” 
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tes ANY Scouts will be delighted that Mr. 
ith and Scouters Hammond, who in his offi- 
In in the United cial Scouting capacities 
m- States will has made a notable con- 
Ist have an opportunity this tribution to the progress 
ty fall of meeting Hubert S. of the Seascout program, 
an Martin, head of the inter- should be the winner of 
national Scout Bureau in this great race across the 
London, and a very dis- Atlantic. His yacht, the 
tinctive figure in Scouting. Nina, named for one of 
Mr. Martin, who has made the caravels of Christo- 
ire a wonderful contribution to pher Columbus, is less 
cy world-wide Scout activities than sixty feet in length 
ni- in cementing the ties of and moved by no power 
ts, friendship between Scouts other than her own canvas. 
on in lands far separated, is Smallest of all entrants 
ler coming to see Scouting in she crossed the finish line 
at its country of greatest first. Something of real 
ke numerical growth, where, value in this, to sail a 
at we all believe, the advance little : cockle-shell across 
: has been just as great in the the wide Atlantic, through 
im things of the spirit as in fair weather and foul, 
ie actual numbers of Scouts. ; Mr. Barron Collier, Mr. West, and Mr. Ambassador Myron T. Herrick and Interna- and ait in = the ae 
1€ On that point, of course, we shall be Harvey bid farewell at National Head- tional Commissioner Mortimer L. Schiff greet Winner of the covet 
‘m glad to have Mr. Martin’s opinion, quarters to the Scouts starting on the Lin- in Paris the three Scouts on their way to Africa | Queen’s cup, donated by 
‘m visioned from his commanding position coln Highway Safety Tour Queen Victoria of Spain. 
ns in world Scout affairs. ~ She, with her royal husband, and the Am- 
fy While we hope that he will have occa- bassador of the United States were among 
re sion to observe all aspects of the Scout the first aboard the Nina to congratulate the 
at Movement in the United States his trip winning skipper. The sailing time of the Nina 
° will naturally be much restricted by the was twenty-four days, a truly remarkable per- 
= complications of time and of the great formance, as is indicated by the fact that the 
adi spaces of this land of ours. He will see yacht won handily without reliance upon her 
some of our very wonderful camps which handicap allowance. 
have justly given the Boy Scouts of In fact, Seascouting had quite a place in this 
America the title of the greatest lay ao race. The navigator of the Pinta, another of 
camping organization in the world and, perhaps best of cll, he placed on the small yachts, bere Mr. Alired ne ame, 
will have before him a vivid cross-section of Scouting in Tincoln who has made several interesting contributions 
America at the Fifth Training Conference of Scout Executives Highway to the pages of this magazine. — His story, 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.,in September. There,in Safety “When the Anchor Dragged,” will appear in 






an early issue. Still another competitor in the 
race was Mr. Charles Francis Adams, descen- 
dant of a President of the United States, who is a 
member of the Seascout Committee for Region 


what promises to be another of the greatest Scout gatherings Tour 
in all the nineteen years of the Movement’s history in America 
—he will meet America’s Scout Executives face to face, 
and find them, I am sure, as fine a body of men engaged 
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Winner of the New York to Spain yacht race, Mr. Paul Hammond (sec- 














he in a great and self-sacrificing work, as can be found any- ond from right), of the National Seascout Committee, and his crew No.1. He acted as navigator of the Adlantic, 

on where. : aboard the victorious “ Nina one of the competitors in the larger class. 
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y= The Fifth Conference 

a LANS are now nearing completion for 

he the Training Conference at Ithaca. In 

to a week and a day of intensive work Ex- 

‘ ecutives meeting together from uttermost 

MS parts of the United States will set a new 

1s 9 level of Scouting achievement. From 

b- goo to 1,000 of these men whose life work 

g. is promoting the Scout program, will 

is participate. Everything seems condu- 

is cive to make the gathering a successful 
one. The splendid buildings of the Uni- 

1g versity have been turned over to the Con- 

at ference Committee without reservation. 

* Exceptional facilities have been placed at . 

18 the command of those who will attend the g 

Ww conference; all details lend themselves to = & =o 

xe) the best of results. The setting is ideal. ; a : . ; . - —- — —, 

yy “Far above Cayuga’s waters,” in the Boy Scouts of Superior, Wis., delighted President Coolidge when they Dr. John Finley, Chairman of our Education Committee, congratulates 

d words of the famous Cornell University presented him a fly rod Pilot Cunningham at the end of a flight from New York to San Francisco 

e, song, the buildings of this great educational center Canadian Boy Scout Associa- In the recent race to Bermuda from New London, Conn., the 

of stand, the vista unimpeded over the blue waters. tion. schooner Rugosa IJ, came in a winner. Her navigator was 
Scenically the neighborhood is a famous one, Watkins ‘ Mr. Frank H. Stone, Jr., Commodore of the Providence, R. I. 
Glen, a renowned beauty spot carved in the rocks by Winner of Ocean Race Seascout Squadron ie George Bonnell, Commodore ans of 
the erosive effect of water, is but a little distance away, ie WAS a great pleasure for yanhattan (N. Y,) Saeeerouite navigated the Islander to 
while near by also is Taughhannock Falls, over which the Chief Scout Executive  uocess in Class C. Mr. Sodiert E. Stone. of the National 

E the water rushes from an astounding height. to join with Mr. Keane, the . ceascout Committee, was a member of the crew of the 

d The central theme of the Fifth Conference will re- National Seascout Director, yajgbar VIII in thé baie racé 

or volve around the work of the volunteer in Scouting. in cabling congratulations to ’ 

3- How many of the readers of Boys’ Lire know that there Mr. Paul Hammond, mem- T 1 By Ca 

ro are nearly 200,000 men who give freely of their time and ber of the National Seascout i sascimt iceae aes 

|. effort to progress the Scout Movement? More than Committee and Commodore T. LOUIS Boy Scouts from Irondale camps, taking a long 

< 25,000 devoted Scoutmasters direct troops. An even of the Seascout Committee for trip by caravan to the eastern United States, visited New 

greater number of Assistant Scoutmasters are their Region No. II, the winner of York and called at the National Offices recently. The St. 

’ aides in making Scouting a vital force in the lives of the race for small yachts from Louis Roving Camp is conducted in accordance with the mini- 

yr nearly 650,000 boys. New York +o Santander, mum requirements laid down by the Executive Board of the 

t Because of Hubert Martin’s presence there will be Spain. The yacht was com- National Council and emphasized in connection with the 

t emphasis upon the International fellowship, and one manded by Mr. Hammond in: Scouting summer program. 

IS meeting will be entirely given over to International person. The message was sent No such tour may now be conducted under Scout auspices 

r Scouting. Addresses will be made by President Walter in the name of the whole per- without credentials from the National Offices, certifying that 

t W. Head, Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, International Com- sonnel of the Boy Scouts of | the National requirements have been met. There are many 
missioner for the United States, by Mr. Martin, and My, Hubert S. Martin, Director of the America, and especially of the known advantages of this form of camping, and some 
by John H. Stiles, Assistant Chief Commissioner, International Burcau 5,000 Seascouts. All Scouts (Concluded on page 60) 
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What’s New in the News 

















ERE’S. a test of your bike-riding alility. This plank is five inches wide and 150 feet OS ANGELES, famous for many larze airplane factories, is also the site of a regular 
long, yet Clyde Lastinger of Daytona, Florida, went along this track forty-five times with- miniature airplane plant. Two boys, Oliver W. Youngs and Ralph E. Olson, have started 
out going off a successful business. Youngs shows some of his products 











ERE is England’s best boy orator, Dud- — : : 
ROBERT HOFFMAN, sixteen-years old, of New York, has been ley R. Baker, eighteen years old, who AST month we told you how to play the harmonica. Litile 
designing boats since he was ten years old. Here he is with his won his title and the prize of a trip to this Nick Autista tries to take a lesson on the world’s largest 
brother in his latest speedboat he built himself country “mouth organ” 














LT} TTLE Johnny Benson, a crippled shut- THE Indoor Model Season will be with us soon. Here is President Coolidge with some of the out- ERE is the Marble Champion of Amer- 
in, planted this litile tree in Central standing champions of the country ica, Alfred Huey of Kenmore, Ohio 
Park, New York, as his contribution to con- (left), compares grips with the runner-up, 
serving American tree life Dominic Cartelli of New Britain, Conn. 



































N OW is a good time to plan building some bird-houses for next ANDICRAFT is an accomplishment with English school- 
winners of the Western Union Musical Instrument Contest. spring. Here is. John Schareiko from New York, winner boys. Here is a.class of Eton lads spending their spare 
This contest was held inconnection with Boys’ Week in Philadelphia of a local contest, with a few of the many bird-houses presented time in a carpentry shop provided for them 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Some Real Pioneer Stunts 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


HESE are the réal things, not 

invented by some writer or 

draughtsman in a back room 

of a twenty or thirty-story 
sky-scraper, nor by some ingenious 
picnic stunt writer, but by the tough 
old Pioneers themselves. 

These are the stunts used in the 
Wilderness and found good when the 
only sky-scrapers in America were the tall 
trees and mountain tops. The Sour 
Dough Pitch for a tent is not that old, 
put it is as old as the wall tent itself 
and the grizzled old prospectors who 
made their homes in it. 

On more than one occasion I have had 
to get up in the night, during a thunder- 
storm, and redrive the tent pegs, because 
either I did not have available poles 
with which to make the shears and ridge- 
poles for the Sour Dough Pitch, or be- 
cause I was lazy. 

You know that when one’s tent ropes 
become shorter they pull out the tent 
pegs, so the wise old Wilderness people 
invented the “Sour Dough Pitch,” by 
which the tent is- hung to a ridge- 
pole or rope and the tent ropes fastened 
to side sliding weight poles, in place of 
the pegs driven in the ground. 

By this means the ropes can shorten 
their length as suits their silly will, and 
it will not disturb the campers, because 
the weight poles simply slide up and 
down the shears, and all the time keep 
the tent ropes taut. Hats off to the practical Ole’ Wilder- 
ness Men, who may not know how to use high-brow language, 
but do know how to pitch a wall tent so that they may sleep 
in comfort, even during a sudden shower at night. 

Yes, maybe I did tell you how to pitch a tent this way once 
before; but we do not have the same readers all the time, and 
we publish this because of the insistent requests of some of 
our present readers and some of our old ones, too, who have 
forgotten how to make the Sour Dough Pitch.* 

There are times when it is not wise to display one’s superior 
knowledge; in truth it is often impolite and even dangerous 
to show off, to be pedantic, like a schoolmaster or an erudite 
college professor; ‘“‘pedantic” and “erudite,” for instance, 
are themselves high-brow words and, if used to some folks, 
would be considered insults, for I, myself have witnessed 
delicate situations brought about by the thoughtless use of 
dictionary talk. Once, when I remonstrated—that is, when 
I plead with a fellow 
not to attack the man 
using high-hat terms, 
the angry listener hotly 
cried, ‘“How’d I know 
but what he’s calling me 
bad names in French!” 

If some people could 
only remember that ev- 
eryone, especially the 
boys, do not speak their 
language, they would 
have more attentive 
listeners or readers. 
Once when I was up 
among the real moon- 
shiners of the Kentucky 
and Tennessee moun- 
tains I was talking 
learnedly to some bright 
girls, telling them all 
about certain petrified 
creatures found in the 
limestone mountains; I 
held in my hand a fossil 
known as a crinoid, or 
stone lily; live speci- 
mens are still to be 
found at some places in 
the ocean. I had gone 
thus far in my explana- 
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*In place of a ridge-pole 
a rope may run through to 
the shears and then to two 
trees, one at each end 
the tent. 
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tions when Frank, my friend and guide, broke in rudely with, 
““Now let me talk!” “All right, Frank, wade right in,” I 
replied; and Frank did wade in, in true fashion. “Gals, 
them air peetrified hickory-nuts,” he aggressively announced, 
“in the saltpeeter caves the water draps and draps on ’em 
until they are peetrified.” ‘Yes, young ladies,” I ad- 
mitted meekly, ‘‘they are peetrified hickory-nuts from the 
saltpeeter cave, but we foreigners call them crinoids.” 
Frank was a good friend; if necessary, he would have shed 
his last drop of blood in my defence; but when he said a thing 
was a “‘peetrified hickory-nut,” he meant what he said, and 
was ready to back his argument with a “six gun”! So, ever 


since then, in place of saying, ‘‘ Boys, this is a crinoid,” I say, 
“Boys, this is a peetrified hickory-nut from the saltpeeter 
caves of Kentucky,” and then tell them the story. 

Howard Eaton of Wolf Ranch used to tell of a hunter 
who was “‘peetrified.” 


The hunter had just shot a sage- 
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That Work 


hen, and the hen was also “‘peetrified” in the 
air! “Oh, come, now, Howard,” I cried, “that 
is going too strong; I’ll accept the hunter, his 
gun, and the bird as being ‘peetrified,’ for I 
know how quickly things can happen in the 
West; but what in the world kept the bird in 
the air? Why did it not fall?” ‘The law of 
gravitation was ‘peetrified’ too,” replied 
Howard, with a grin. All of which leads up to 
the fact that even if our backwoods people 
have not been schooled in geology and know not 
the Latin names of things, there is something 
they do know that a college professor might 
stumble over, and one of these things is 


How to Make Torches 

of materials at hand. This same Frank, of the 
“peetrified hickory-nut” story, led quite a 
party of us more than two miles under ground, 
in a wonderful cave, the walls of which were, in 
places, covered with long-legged blind katy- 
dids that looked like spiders. Stalactites and 
stalagmites hung from the ceiling or projected 
from the floor, while a clear stream of cold water 
ran in the center of our pathway. " 

To light us on our way Frank gave us each a 
handful of split pine sticks. We used three 
at a time for a torch, holding the three in our 
hand in such a manner that they were separate, 
yet close enough together to keep aflame at 
their ends, after they had been once lighted 
with a match. Three burning sticks was all 
that kept us from being lost in a darkness as 
black as the Higgins India ink with which I 
made the accompanying drawings. I once 


“| taught a Troop of Scouts * 


How to Make the Pioneer Torches 
of splinters of fat pine bound together with roots and kept 
separate by sticks run between the splints. These torches 
burned beautifully and with their aid we had a real torch- 
light parade to the Council grounds. The same sort of 
torches lighted the gloomy walls of King Arthur’s Castle, and 
were the only street lights'in the medieval cities of Europe, 
or giving a. bully light for ancient footpads, Romeos and 
Robin Hoods to rob drunken gentlemen, hold up a bishop or 
two, mayhap, if times were dull, to fight among themselves 
with rapier and dirk, or to climb up a balcony to greet a fair 


lady. 
The Canoe Torch 

is another simple affair, used first by the Indians of the 
northern part of America; this torch is made by simply folding 
a piece of green birch- 
bark and forcing the 
folded piece in the end 
of a split stick. Green 
birch-bark burns readily 
and freely. The Indians 
make torches of it to 
use in melting the pitch 
and bending the bark 
and ribs while manu- 
facturing their beautiful 
and frail birch-bark ca- 
noes. But such torches 
may also be used for all 
the purposes for which 
other torches are used, 
possibly not for caves in 
Kentucky, where pitch 
pines are handy and no 
birch to be found; but 
they will make good 
cave torches in the 
birch-bark country, if 
caves there are to be 
explored, and good camp 
torches, too. 


The Arthur Rice 
Candlestick 


is named after the late 
Arthur Rice, the dearly 
loved Secretary of the 
Camp Fire Club. of 
America. Mr. Rice did 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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The Worm Turns 


S RESIGN, I jest can’t stand no more. I’ve janitored 
the old college for purty near forty year but they’s a 
limit to what I’ll put up with. It’s a long worm that 
has no turnin’ and, by Jophet, I’m turnin’ right now. 

I’m resignin’. You'll have to get someone in my place right 

away. I’m jest sick of bein’ made a goat of by these here 

students! It hain’t right, Sir!” 

The Rev. Samuel G. Grastone, President of Xmer College, 
sat at his desk methodically checking a long printed list as 
“Old Baldy” tendered his resignation. These resignations 
were as much a part of Prexy’s load of tribulations as his 
efforts to raise endowment funds, his vain efforts to control the 
effervescent spirits of the American youth trusted to his care 
and his unceasing arguments with underpaid professors, paint- 
ing in glowing words the beauty of self-sacrifice and the 
wonders of accomplishment and recreation, in his effort to 
persuade them to devote yet another year to the Xmer 
faculty. 

Sherman Baldwin, at the age of twenty-five, had “hired on” 
as assistant janitor of Xmer College, at that time consisting of 
two buildings, the Normal Building and the Administration 
Building. As the years passed the little denominational college 
added, from time to time, new buildings to house the ever- 
growing departments of knowledge. Great was the rejoicing 
in the summer of nineteen hundred and two when the almost 
unbelievable news reached Xmer that old George H. Wettzell 
had finally arrived at the fated river landing and had been 
successfully ferried over by Boatman Sharon. Said rejoicing 
arose, not from the fact that he had successfully passed over, 
but because it was commonly known that the George H. 
Wettzell estate was to provide a new Science and Engineering 
Building to be known as Wettzell Hall. 

Each and sundry additions heaped more work upon the 
shoulders of Sherman Baldwin, known familiarly by two 
generations as “Old Baldy.” At first this nickname had un- 
doubtedly been a contracted form of Baldwin, but, in the 
memory of the oldest faculty member, the present version 
had been adaptable for more reasons than one. Sherman had 
become almost totally bald at the age of thirty and now, at 
sixty-five, his pate shone like polished metal and his face was 
seamed and lined like 
the face of a Pharaoh 
brought to light after 
centuries of peaceful 
sleep. _ 

+ But with each added 
burden was added also 
new pride and dignity. of 

It is doubtful if even old 

Doctor Mosser, Presi- 

dent Emeritus and 

founder of Xmer, took 

greater pride in the 
progress of the school 
than did this janitor. 
One of the high spots in 
his life had been that 
day when the college 
prospectus, after citing 
the officers and faculty 
of the school, carried the 
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at the bottom of the 
page: 


“Sherman Baldwin— hy “Tt 
Custodian of Buildings” J Me sts ma 


That day Old Baldy 
worked with his head 
among the stars, and it 
is safe to wager that 
somewhere in Baldy’s 
house is a framed copy 
of this page. 
+ Bessie Baldwin, Sherman’s wife, was a quiet, demure 
little person, trusting implicitly in his judgment, 
sympathizing with him when the going was rough, and 
praising him when he came strutting home to tell of 
some accomplishment well performed. 

The Baldwins lived in a small, neat cottage at the 
edge of the village of Xmer. They kept a cow, some- 
times a pig or two and a flock of chickens, as did most of the 
inhabitants of this little college community. Also, like most 
of the others, Mrs. Baldwin helped out the family budget by 
renting her two spare rooms to one or two students each 
term; the smallness of the monthly rental would astound 
landlords of the larger towns and cities. Xmer was noted 
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By F. Ray Ritchie 
Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


for its low charges. This was one drawing card in attracting 
the sons of none too prosperous parents. 

If the Rev. Samuel G. Grastone had tribulations, so also 
did Sherman Baldwin. What man, when he has lived his 
life seriously for sixty-five years, can see the humorous side of 
the hundreds of thoughtless and ofttimes painful jokes (so- 
called) perpetrated by college students? Seldom will a solitary 
student deliberately start to play various pranks upon his 
fellow students or faculty, but let three or more be assembled 
together with no immediate occupation and mischief is sure 
to result. The outcome of these escapades usually resulted, if 
not in personal humiliation, in additional labor for Baldwin. 
As a rule it was immediately after such events that he sought 
out the Reverend Mr. Grastone and endeavored to secure his 
release. Frequent repetition of this scene had enabled Prexy to 
carry on his routine work while placating Baldy with sympathy 
and platitudes which never failed to revive his loyalty. 


'HE resignation, with which this story opens, was, by actual 

count,theseventy-ninth so tendered,and apparently was not 
to be so easily set aside. Baldy was peeved, and who can blame 
him? If you were janitor of Xmer and had been sitting quietly 
in the anteroom of the auditorium the previous evening await- 
ing the signal to throw the switch and flood the auditorium 
stage with a red glow to mark the opening of the engineers’ 
semiannual exhibit and, while thus sitting, the door had been 
filled with a crowd of masked figures who dashed in and, with 
hoarse commands, hustled you out the side door, utterly dis- 
regarding your feeble attempt at resistance—if you had then 
been tied securely upon the back of the only mule in town, 
owned by a certain gentleman of color named Washington 
Jefferson Lee, who employed the said mule as his chief assistant 
in an ash and trash business, and had been draped completely 
with hood and sheet decorated with a huge skull and cross- 
bones and had been led, thus mounted and attired, back into 
the darkened hall and upon the stage where, immediately upon 
your arrival, the “pharmics” in the anteroom took over your 
job as electrician and the burst of red light revealed your de- 
jected figure as the butt of time-honored war between the 
engineers and the pharmacists—if, I ask, you had been sub- 
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jected to such treatment, would you laugh heartily and con- 
sider it a huge joke or would you feel, like Baldy, that your 
resignation could not be accepted too soon? 

The Reverend Mr. Grastone sensed the added seriousness of 
this seventy-ninth resignation and laid down his list in order 
to devote both hands to the argument. 

“Sherman, you have been connected with the college longer 
than any person now in its employ. You have seen young 
chaps, full of life and deviltry, complete their course here, and 
go out into the world and make a name for themselves. It is 
the same spirit that carries on after they leave school. Asa 
tule it is not the mouse-type young man, the fellow who sits 
quietly around waiting for the other fellow to suggest certain 
actions, the fellow who never has an opinion of his own, the 
fellow who is afraid to venture from the tested and tried 
courses, who is heard from in later life. 

“Our duty here is not to break the high spirits of the students 
but to curb them and direct this surplus energy into the proper 
channels ‘i 

“But, sir,” interrupted Baldy, ‘‘what some of them needs is 
to get their head broke, not their high spirits. If I got to——” 

“Now, just a minute, Sherman,” continued Prexy, “‘some- 
body has to bear the brunt of the trouble thoughtlessly caused 
by student pranks. If I resigned every time some student 
turned my actions or statements into jokes that reverted to 
my discomfiture, it would be a daily practice with me. 

“No, Sherman, it pays not to take this too seriously. We 
are the rocks, Sherman, upon which the waves and surges of 
excess energy must dash and recoil. It is our duty to stand 
solid—to hold the line. There are times, I will admit, when it 
seems as though the limit had been reached, but we must not 
surrender, Sherman. The making of hundreds of successful 
men depends upon the attitude that we assume. Now let us 
just forget all about these boyish pranks and go out resolved 
to do bigger and better work.” _ 

“Well, I’ll give in jest this once, but I’m warnin’ you, the 
very next time these young tarnations cut loose I’m quittin’ 
for good. By Jophet! I’m clean out of patience! Jest one 
more break and this here worm’s goin’ to turn.”’ With which 
remark he stalked forth like a Christian martyr of old march- 
ing into the arena. 

President Grastone sighed with relief, and within two 
minutes the matter was entirely forgotten by him. But Baldy 
nursed his discontent and went about with a chip on his 
shoulder. 





'HUS matters stood in the fall of nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three when “Buck” Rojer arrived at Xmer. He 
stepped down from the 10:54 one morning in early September 
and was noisily welcomed by a score of students who had been 
advised that Buck would be on this train. Though only a 
high-school player, he had an enviable record as a football 
player and all-round athlete, and Xmer needed new timber. 
So Buck arrived, duly matriculated, inquired about rooms, 
inspected several, and finally moved his trunk into Bessie 








Baldwin’s two-room suite, where he 
immediately made himself at home 
and, by this little act and that kindly 
deed, gradually endeared himself to 
the two old people until they treated 
him more like a son than as a roomer. 
Often Bessie would slip quietly into the 
room where he was studying, deposit 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Plans for One-Tube Set 

1. Where can I get plans for building a one or two-tube radio 
set?—Edwin Osten. 

1. Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and ask for the pamphlet 
prepared by the Bureau of Standards for a one tube set or a 
two-tube set. Send a money order for five cents. 


Light Socket Aerial 

1. Will a light socket aerial work good with a one-tube set? 
There are no stations within 200 miles. 

2. Can a 50-turn coil of the same size wire be substituted for a 
50-turn honeycomb coil? There are no other coils in the circuit.— 
Hayes Steinhauser. 

1. It all depends upon the location. The only safe way to 
determine whether or not a light socket antenna will work 
satisfactorily in a given location is to try it. In 
your case, with no stations within 200 miles, an 
outdoor antenna is recommended. 

2. No; the honeycomb coil would have more wire 
on it. The best plan would be to experiment with 
coils of various sizes until you find the one that 
covers the wave band in which you desire to receive. 


Transmitters Require License 

1. Is an operator’s license necessary for an amateur 
short-wave transmitter? 

2. If so, where should I apply for a license. I live 
in Baltimore?—Dan E. Mills. 

1. Yes; all transmitters must be licensed by the 
Government. 

2. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Buzzer Aids Crystal Adjustment 
1. I live at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and on some 
nights with a crystal set WGY can be heard. On other 
nights it is faint and sometimes I cannot get it. 
What is the trouble?—William Andrick. 
1. The irregularity in reception is probably 
caused by atmospheric conditions. It might also 





Television 
Images Now 


on the Radio 


TATION WGY, at Schenectady, N. Y., is broadcasting television 
i elp amateur experimenters in building receiving sets 


images to h 
ese broadcasts are made on 


that will pick up the radio movies. 

the 380-meter wave-length on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays at 

1 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 

Station WOR, Newark, sends out picture broadcasts, but the schedule 

is changed from time to time. WRNY, New York, is also entering the 

television field to aid experimenters. 

Thousands of neon lamps and hundreds of pounds of sheet aluminum 

have been sold since WGY’s tests began. The lamps are required in the 
receiving device, while the aluminum is needed for a revolving disk. 





Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 









be that your crystal is adjusted to a more sensitive spot on 
some occasions than on others. Use a buzzer test to adjust 
the crystal to its most sensitive spot. Use a weak dry battery 
to operate the buzzer rather than a new battery, because excess 
current will knock the detector out of adjustment as fast as 
it is adjusted. Furthermore, a strong battery will shorten the 
life of the crystal. Connect a wire from the vibrator terminal 
of the buzzer to the ground wire. 


Byrd to Use Code 

1. Can a radio set be built to receive broadcasting stations and 
also short-waves? 

2. Will the Byrd expedition send code or voice messages? 

3. To use radiophone, must one know the code and get an 
amateur license?—Frank Costanzo. 

1. Yes, it can be done if plug-in coils are employed 
to cover the various wave bands. For example, 
larger coils must be used for 400 meter reception 
than for 40 meters, and still smaller must be utilized 
for 10 meter reception. 

2. Code. 

3- Yes, all transmitters must be licensed. The 
operator must know the code in order to pass the 
license examination. 


* Receiver Requires No License 

1. The Boy Scouts of Panama are going to tour 
some part of the United States this year. Can a radio 
set be operated while we are traveling?—L. A. K. 

1. If you refer to a transmitter a license must 
be obtained from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. There are no license restrictions on receiving 
sets. 


Receiving Spark Signals 
I have a crystal set with spiderweb coils. The 
antenna is 100 feet. Is it possible to receive spark 
signals with this set?—Clark Green. 
Yes; but there must be enough wire on the coils 
to reach at least 600 meters. 








Radio Lacks a Lindbergh . 


Two new industries are rising from the earth. One is 
visible. The other is invisible. The space that envelops 
the earthly globe is the medium of both. One is radio. The 
other is aviation. The latter has its Lindbergh. Radio has 
no such character. Both are thrillers for the imagination. 
Both are new fields in which boys can make opportunities in 
the future. Radio and aviation are just in the bud. 

A pedestrian looks into the emptiness of space and sees an 
airplane sailing majestically across the canopy of the sky. 
The drone of the motor and roar of the propeller cutting the 
way through the air attract attention of those far below. 
They look up. There in the heavens isa bird-like silhouette 
speeding more than‘one hundred miles an hour, and apparent- 
ly with no effort. 

But up there too is radio. No matter at what 
time of day one glimpses upward at the airplane, 
radio is there also, but ever silent. There is no drone 
of motors; not the slightest evidence that human 
thoughts and emotions, music and voices, are rush- 
ing along with the airplane but ever so much faster— 
at the speed of sunlight, 186,000 miles in a second! 
The aircraft’s propeller may apparently be obliter- 
ating an ether wave, perhaps a broadcast by the’ 
United States Marine band or a message from 
President Coolidge. Yet millions of radio listeners, 
scattered across the countryside thousands of feet 
below and far across the aviator’s horizon, hear the 
broadcast, despite the fact that the airplane seem- 
ingly ripped the radio wave into bits, scattering the 
music and words in the sky just as a propeller often 
spreads a cloud of dust when the plane dashes down 
the runway for a flight. Why is radio unscathed? 
Because radio travels in all directions. It penetrates 
all mediums. Yes, even mountains or the vacuum 
of an incandescent lamp. Radio passes through the 
walls of every home. It -reaches submarines be- 
neath the surface of the sea at the same instant that 
it finds an airplane hidden in the clouds 10,000 feet 
above the earth. Boys may wonder what will 
happen when the sky is speckled with planes. When 
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the family flies as easily as it now motors along the highways. 
The answer is that neither a single airplane propeller, nor all 
the planes in the world cutting through the air at the same time 
could destroy the structure of a radio wave. The magic ether 
is quick to patch itself up. 

Should even a mighty skyscraper project its lofty fingers 
into space to pluck and absorb the ethereal energy, and stand 
as an obstacle in its invisible pathway, radio carries on. The 
airplane or the skyscraper might be likened to a bather in the 
surf. The white-capped crest of the water strikes him, but 
there is no break in the wave as it rushes on to overturn and 
thunder on the sandy beach. So no matter how rapidly the 
air is populated with aircraft, radio will not be molested. 





The Pals, who broadcast over WJZ's network 





The unseen electric impulses will travel through space hand in 
hand with the aviator to tell him what is taking place in cities 
below; it will announce the weather ahead; the radio beacons 
will guide him through fog and darkness; and broadcasts will 
entertain the passengers of the ships in the sky. The plane 
may fly out of sight, but no matter how high it soars or where 
it sails over land or sea, radio will maintain an earthly contact 
with the remotest areas of the sky, and in the twinkle of an 
eye! 

Both radio and aviation have their romance and popular 
appeal. Radio is heralded ‘as a scientific force that brings 
nations closer together. By the radio lane London is just a 
fraction of a second from New York or Los Angeles. Aviation 
on the other hand transports people, mail and 
freight from city to city or nation to nation. Both 
are agencies of good-will among men. They are 
time-savers. A New Yorker lifts a telephone re- 
ceiver from its hook and in a few minutes he is talk- 
ing with a friend in Europe by radiophone. And 
based upon past achievements he will some day 
climb into an airplane at a Long Island flying field 
and land near London in short of thirty-five hours. 
On the contrary it requires a letter at least three 
weeks to go to London and bring the answer back to 
Manhattan Island. It takes a fast ocean-liner more 
than four days to make a one-way crossing of the 
Atlantic. Radio makes seven and:one-half passages 
around the earth in a second. The circumference of 
the earth at the equator is 25,000 miles. Radio 
runs around it at the rate of 186,000 miles a second.’ 

But radio has aviation worried in one respect. 
Popular radio is older than popular aviation as far 
as the public is concerned. But radio has never 
developed such a personality as Lindbergh. There 
is no outstanding radio star. Lindbergh flew alone 
across the sea. So did radio. Some may say that 
Marconi is radio’s Lindbergh. But, no, Marconi is 
the Wright of radio. Marconi is the inventor. 
What radio lacks.isa popular hero. Radio has been 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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How the big “Boomerang W heels” are thrown 





ACK in the days when the Aus- 
tralian Bushmen in search of 
their dinners, were hurling 
crooked sticks at the kangaroos 9 

it never occurred to them that there were 

other shapes into which sticks could be whittled 
which would make them come back to the sender 

far more efficiently than their crooked sticks had 

ever done. True, there was little lacking in these 
crooked sticks—they were mighty good boomerangs 

—but for efficiency they must take second place to ' 
“‘come-back sticks” of other styles and varieties. 

I am going to tell you how to make a boomerang 
which you can complete in a few minutes, letting 
you in on some secrets about their construction 
which very, very few people know about, for the 
art of the boomerang is practically an unknown one 
except to those few professionals upon the stage who 
practice it for a living. If you follow these instruc- 
tions carefully, you will produce a boomerang so 
perfect in its action that it would bring joy to the 
heart of the most blasé Australian Bushman. 

Of the different types of boomerangs, one of the 
simplest, least known, and at the same time one of 
the very best, is the cross-stick boomerang. 

Go to the nearest gas station and obtain two gas (1) 
sticks—these ruler-like devices for measuring gas. 
All first-class gas stations give them away as ad- 
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vertising. Practically all gas sticks will work up 
into excellent little boomerangs, for they are made — 
out of soft light wood and are just the right size and shape. 





FD the center of gravity of the sticks by placirg them on 
your knife blade and balancing them, and mark off a 
section three inches long in the center—an inch and half either 
side of the center line, as in Figures 2 and 3. 

Now, with your jack-knife bevel the edges beyond these 
lines—that is, whittle them down to a sharp edge, as in Figure 
3, and round off the ends of the stick and bevel them also. 

Now we must give each end of the sticks a slight bend up- 
ward, toward the beveled side. This is very simply done by 
holding them for a few seconds over a candle or other heat 
until they are hot, and then bending them very gently with the 
fingers and holding them thus for a moment or two until they 
are cool. The lines in Figure 3 indicate just where the heat 
should be applied—about half-way between the end of the 
stick and the center lines. 

Do not allow the sticks to become so hot as to burn them: 
a few seconds over the heat is sufficient. Care should also be 
taken not to bend them too much. Beginners at the game 
often have a tendency to overdo this bending. A bend so 
slight it can scarcely be detected with the eye is usually 
sufficient. 

Cross the sticks and wire them together as in Figure 4, and 
the boomerang is completed. Note how the wire is put on. 
Once around each stick is sufficient; the less wire used the 
better. 

Now to throw it, and if you have never experienced the 
thrill of seeing a boomerang which you have made yourself 
come back to you the first time you throw it, there is a great 
treat in store for you. 

Hold the boomerang in yout right hand between your 
thumb and finger, with the beveled side toward you, as in 
Figure 5. Be sure to keep it straight up and down. (Figure 
6.) Now throw it straight out in front of you, giving it a little 
spin with your wrist as you let it go. It will sail completely 
around you and then float back into reach so that you can pick 
it out of the air with your hands. 

How accurate should it be in coming back? You should be 
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Hold it between your thumb and finger 


into these longer sticks it is better to 
use three sticks, forming a boomerang 
wheel, as in Figure 7. Sticks for the 
big wheels are prepared in precisely 
the same way as for the little ones, 
but they are bolted together at the 
center instead of wired. Splendid 
wheels can be made from sticks 2 feet 
long by 1% inches wide, or 30 inches 
long by 2 inches wide. A wood rasp 
is of great service in working on these 
larger sticks. 

The most picturesque of all the 
boomerangs is the Boomabird (Figure 
8). It is made by the same principle of 
beveling and bending. Secure a thin board such as 
the side of an orange crate, not more than 3/16 of an 
inch in thickness, draw the outline of the bird on it, 
and whittle it out. A good size is 20 inches long and 
3 inches wide at the center. The wings should be 
about 1o inches by 1% inches. Figure 11 is a 
































Be sure you don’t twist it sideways 
when you throw it 


able to catch it a dozen times in succession without moving a 
foot from the ground. If it does not get all the way around to 
you, slant it toward you a little as you hold it in your right hand 
and throw it from that angle. Never try to throw in the wind. 
If, after you have tried it many times, the boomerang does 
not work perfectly, heat it again and bend each end a little 
more. If this does not help it, discard it and try another. 
There is a little knack to catching them, too. Clap your 
hands down on them, one above and one below. Do not try 
to catch them with ‘your fingers: It may result in bruised 
fingers, and what is more probable, a broken boomerang. 
Having mastered these little cross-stick boomerangs, 
you will probably want to try your hand at something a little 
more pretentious. Cross-sticks can be made any size you 
choose up to thirty inches in length. However, when you get 


—— boomabird shaped like an Indian Thunderbird. 


The Razor (Figure 10) is another style you will 
want to make, and the Tomahawk in Figure 9g will 
suggest many possibilities to wideawake boys. All 
are constructed by the same principle and will be 
easy to make. 


te! THROWING the big wheels and birds, grasp 
them firmly with your right fist, beveled side 
toward you, and throw straight out with plenty of 
muscle. If you are left-handed, it will. be necessary to 
have the beveled side away from you; for some unexplainable 
reason boomerangs must be thrown so that they will circle 
from right to left—they cannot be made to perform satis- 
factorily from left to right, except in rare cases. 

Suitable wood for boomerangs can be picked up in all man- 
ner of places. Once you have made a few of them, you will 
find excellent wood turning up at the most unexpected times 
and places, and will be carrying it home for future use. The 
thin sides of packing boxes are often excellent. The main 
requirements for boomerang wood are that it be light and 
soft, and not inclined to split. I rarely look for one 
particular kind of wood—rather, whenever I see a light thin 
piece which does not split too easily under pressure, I lay 
it aside. 

For the larger boomerangs, however, my preference is for 
cypress over any other wood obtainable, although ash is ex- 
cellent also. Splendid cypress strips can be found in the piles 
of waste material in planing mills and cabinet shops. They 
will be glad to let you have them. 

In making curved Australian boomerangs, never try to 
bend a piece of wood by soaking or steaming to get the proper 
curve; that will be an endless and a disappointing task. Rath- 
er, keep your eyes open when you are on hikes, and some day 
you will find a root or a branch which has the “boomerang 
bend.” Cut this out and take it to the planing mill and have 
it stripped up into %-inch slabs. Whittle one of these down 
until it is about 2 inches wide, and bevel it. Then you will 
have to heat it and bend and twist it until it does what 
you want it to. The curve must be a sharp one, forming 
almost a right angle. In the thick north-woods evergreens, 
particularly white cedars, with twisted trunks and roots 
can easily be found. This style of boomerang is difficult 
for beginners to make, and anyway, the other types are more 
interesting. 

Whenever you go out boomerang-throwing be sure to take 
your pliers along. The wires and bolts will loosen up after 
every few throws, and the pliers are a constant necessity. 


September — 
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At Kelly Field 
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WINDING their way to- 
wards the Southwest, the 
Boy Scouts of Troop No. 3 
| arrived at Kelly Field. 


Kelly Field is situated in San An- 
tonio, Texas, and is one of the most 
famous Aviation Fields in the Country. 
It has been called ‘““The West Point of 
the Air’’ because many of our foremost 
pilots, among them Lindbergh and 
Chamberlin, received here, their ad- 
vanced training in aviation. 


The Boy Scouts of Troop No. 3 and 
all other Boy Scouts equipped with the 
Official Boy Scout Uniform do, by their 
deeds and example, manifest the great 
lesson of modern aviation, namely the 
inevitable victory of persistence, intelli- 
gence and endurance over all obstacles. 
The Official Boy Scout Uniform is sym- 
bolic of these very precepts and the 
daily Good Turn. It is a challenge to 
make our lives count in our community 
and to create progressive relationship 
with others. 


The real Boy Scout wears only the 


Official Uniform of The Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Licensed Manufacturers of The Official Boy Scout Uniform 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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At that moment 
it parted and 
the Runner’s 
body sped 
downward past 
him 








PART V 


T SEEMED as if the whole world had turned into dust 
and smoke, trembling earth and thunder, as the gigantic 
rush of beasts went by through the valley, snorting 
and bellowing. The smaller bands near the water, 

driven helplessly before that rush, plunged over the bank into 
the river and the stampeding herd from the prairie went 
over after them. Hundreds of animals on the southern 
fringe of the mass broke free and dashed for the hill, where 
the two hunters had halted while Lachlan fired and shouted 
for Andy. Blue Arrow caught Lachlan’s arm to drag him 
away; and Lachlan, knowing the uselessness of waiting, 
turned, after a moment more of hesitation, and ran with him. 

He could not seek for Andy in that maelstrom of hoofs 
and horns. To attempt it would only be to bring sure destruc- 
tion on himself and Blue Arrow. In any hazard where swift 
escape was necessary, a man’s chances were better alone. 
Andy was quick and he never needed advice in a dangerous 
situation. And there was no swifter man on foot than the 
Runner. Lachlan comforted himself with these thoughts 
as he raced beside Blue Arrow along the ridge, with the 
buffalo pounding up the slope. If those several hundred 
animals followed after him all the way, then not only would 
he and Blue Arrow perish, but the camp, the men in it, and 
the boats would be obliterated. The only hope, and it was 
the more likely thing, was that the buffalo would go straight 
ahead over the rim of the hill and down into the next depres- 
sion. Looking over his shoulder, as he neared camp, he 
saw, with a breathless sob of relief, the wave of swaying 
backs surge over the crest and down toward the valley. 
The river was bridged with swimming buffalo as far as eye 
could reach. 

“‘Andy’ll come through all right. Trust Silent Scot!” 
Clark said to him with a hearty confidence he was far from 
feeling. 
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“‘Of course he will!” Lewis asserted. 

Most of the men said nothing. They had seen peril in 
their day, fought Indians, dared new territory, met the floods 
and storms of the Mississippi country; but they had never 
seen destruction sweep by on so vast a scale as to-day. 

“Tt’s too big,” one man muttered out of the silence that 
enveloped them all as they supped. “This whole country 
we’re goin’ through is too big fer men. An’ the sort 0’ things 
that happens in it is things a man can’t do nothin’ about. 
He’s got the same chance as a mosquito. No, sir. This 
country don’t take no account of a man. Too big.” 

Wewoca drew apart and invoked the spirits. 

‘Plenty of meat killed to-day without us wastin’ powder,” 
said one of the men who had been going out to help pack 
home the beef when the fire and stampede started. 

“Yeh. Plenty of it roasted, too, without us wastin’ matches 
to light the fire,” another answered. 


HEY fell silent again. Sunset passed into dusk and . 


dusk into dark. Cruzatte played jig tunes on his fiddle 
to keep up their spirits and his own. Here and there, in the 
black expanse of hill and prairie, sparks quickened to flame 
and darted along under the light gusts of the falling wind, 
to die out on some charred space or in the deep dust where 
a million hoofs had turned the sod under. More slowly now, 
the tread of buffalo sounded through the shadowed valley 
below the camp, as the vast herd still passed to the river 
on its way to the unburned grassland on the other side. 

“* Andy’Ill be waitin’ till mornin’ to come in,”’ Lachlan said, 
heavily. He lay down beside Blue Arrow. Only the sentries 
were awake now. The men had turned in an hour ago. 

“Several things could have happened which were not 
bad for him, but which would separate him from us, so that 
he could not reach camp to-night,” Blue Arrow answered. 
“Remember that no two men are more clever on new trails, 
or in sudden disasters, than Silent and Runner.” 

Barking Water, who lay between Wolf and Squirrel—the 
former, as usual, being his pillow—lifted his head to say a 
word of hope. 

‘‘When a man dies the dogs, who have been friendly with 
him, howl. This agreeable dog named Wolf has not howled; 
nor has this forsaken brown Indian dog named Squirrel. 
Nobody has howled. Therefore nobody else has died.” 

When Silent Scot left Lachlan he went on, intending to 
kill a few more buffalo, and catch up with Tuleko, help him 
bone his kill, and then start back to camp. But he was 
forced, by the movements of the buffalo, into a cave-like 
scoop of the hill. Here he was bottled up for some time, 
able to see the growing uneasiness of a part of the herd under 
what he also thought to be the dark threat of coming storm, 
but with no view of the scene a mile away where the fury of 
the stampede started when the Indians set their wide semi- 
circle of fires in the path of the wind. 

When the unrest of the animals within his line of vision 
had become a_ tumult, 
Andy dashed out to learn 
the cause. He saw the 
smoke rolling on the wind 
and the clouds of dust 
tossed up by the tumbling 
herd. Then he was forced 
to run for his life, zig- 
zagging, to avoid being 
borne down and trampled 
by frenzied beasts which 
tore themselves out of the 
mill and lunged up the 
slope. He ran eastward, 
or toward the fire, because, 
toward the river, the buffalo 
were breaking for the same 
hill where Lachlan and 
Blue Arrow were then 
making their dash for life, 
and, had he tried to cross 
them, he would almost 
certainly have been run 
down. 

His idea was to find 
Tuleko, if possible, and 
then make a detour into 
the next valley and come 
round to the boats, if the 
fire and the buffalo did not 
catch up with him first. 
If he did not find Tuleko 
quickly, he would try the 


detour alone. He knew the Runner would follow that plan, 
if he got free of the herd, because it was the only intelligent 
thing to do. 

Now, as he ran, he saw how the fire gained under the wind. 
He had passed the place where Tuleko had been stationed 
without seeing a sign of him. He thought he saw smoke 
rising to the southward along his only line of escape and 
realized that he had no longer even the slimmest chance of 
getting out alive. 

Just then one of the horses in a band charging by him 
caught its foot in a hole and fell to its knees. While it was 
scrambling up, Andy ran to it, and leaped on its back. He 
clung on, with his knees digging into its sides and his hands 
clutching its mane. The horse plunged wildly in the effort 
to throw this strange burden from its back, then dashed 
on up the slope, fleeing from the greater terror of the fire. 
Andy, perforce, went with it. He could not guide it. He had 
all he could do not to be thrown where other racing hoofs 
would speedily make an end of him. Even if he could keep 
on the horse’s back, he knew that his perils were great enough. 
The animal might fall again, crushing or stunning him, or— 
dashing heedlessly and blindly as it was—be caught in a 
rush of the buffalo, in which case his own body might be 
ripped by their horns. He had to take his chance of these 
things, because it was certain death to let go. 


peoeteaarey for Silent Scot, the buffalo which poured 
over the hill deflected in the direction of the river once 
they had reached the bottom of the valley. The horse kept 
on diagonally across the basin toward the next rise of land 
beyond. There was no soft spot prepared for Andy’s rapid 
dismounting. If he did not want to be carried so far that he 
could not regain the camp before the expedition gave him up 
for lost and went on without him, he must get off now. For 
he had a long, dangerous and round-about way to travel on 
foot. So, as the horse gained the opposite crest, Silent Scot 
let go and flung himself to the ground, where he lay for some 
minutes with the breath knocked out of him. 

Then he began to work back, keeping far to the southeast 
of the buffalo. They were still clambering and snorting 
across the ridge over which he had come on his wild ride. 
He could see that the flames would not catch him here since 
the wind was driving them obliquely westward. The stars 
were out when he reached the other hill at a point far east 
of his former hunting station. The main herd was: pressing, 
with heavy tread, that quivered through the ground, and 
with bellowings, along the valley. The fire followed it some- 
what fitfully, because the wind was dropping. It had died 
out on the farther hill, from which it had threatened to stampede 
part of the herd across the camp. For that reason, doubtless, 
there were fewer buffalo going south over the ridge. They 
kept together in their march toward the river. When the 
moon rose, Andy thought, he would begin to work along the 
ridge toward the camp. 
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The horse plunged wildly in the effort to thréw this strange burden from its back 


HE moon rose late. The first thing he saw under its 

silverlight was Runner on the Wind, apparently rising, like 
some weird spirit, out of the corpse of a buffalo. To Andy’s 
eyes, a dead buffalo seemed to stand up, shed his hide and 
become a man. 

“Silent!” 

“Runner!” 

They embraced enthusiastically. 

Runner had a tale to tell. He had crossed over the valley 
because he wanted to see if there were Indians camped on 
the other side of the hill. He admitted that this had been 
an unwise thing to do. He had nearly been run down by a 
crazed band of horses. When he tried to cross back there 
was no longer a gap anywhere in the herd. The stampede 
was on. And he himself was in the very path of the fire, 
which came on him, with the wind, leaping and crackling. 

“Do you remember,” he said, in his native tongue, “the 
young Mandan who told us how his mother saved him, when 
he was small, and herself too, when they were caught in a 
prairie fire?” 

» “No. I don’t rightly.” 

“Her family were out hunting buffalo. She was in the camp 
with the child. The fire was set by the Sioux, who wished 
to destroy the Mandan hunters. Some of the hunters were 
crushed by the buffalo. When she saw the fire rushing upon 
her, she skinned a buffalo which her man had killed the day 
before. And she hid with her small son under the green hide. 
The fire swept over them, and all around them; but, because 
the hide was green, it would not burn. So they were saved. 
That is what I did! For that reason it is always wise to 
listen to tales told by strangers. That good clever woman is 
long dead; yet she has saved my life also, to-day. Once a 
month, hereafter, I will sing a thankful song to her spirit.” 
Then his serious mood was broken by his little breathy titter. 

‘An’ what are ye laughin’ at?”” Andy demanded, sternly. 
“Ye was too near death to be gettin’ gay so soon. An’ we’re 
a long way from safe yet!” 

“T will not try to sing to that good woman’s spirit to-night; 
for my throat is scorched with smoke. I am as hoarse as a 
bull-frog. I have eaten miles of the peace smoke which these 
Indians, whom we never see, have lighted for us! tee hee!” 

“T don’t like ye to talk so triflin’ an’ frivolous,” Andy said 
even more severely. “‘”Tis a miracle ye’re alive! An’ me, too. Ye 
was a Quaker when I knew ye first in Pennsylvania; an’ when 
yecame to Watauga ye joined the Presbyterians. An’ I’m think- 
in’ ye should be givin’ Christian, an’ not heathen, thanks fer 
yer life, the way I’ve been. doin’ all this perilous day an’ 
evenin’. But I’ve always noticed that, whenever ye get 
out in the wilderness fer a week or two, ye -backslide into 
Injun heresies!’’ 
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‘Runner make t’anks Quake-Presbyterum-Kistchin way, 
too,” Tuleko replied gravely and sincerely, in his own English. 
““On’y t’at buff’lo hide for keep off fire, it not Kistchin way. 
No. It Injun wise way. T’at why Runner mus’ make t’anks by 
Injun religion for smart Injun trick what save Runner’s life.” 

Andy gave it up. He mever would understand Tuleko’s 
religion. 

Dawn was breaking when they finally reached the camp 
after a hazardous night. Their comrades, as well as their 
two captains, were frankly wild with joy at seeing them again. 
After breakfast Clark and three hunters killed buffalo at the 
water’s edge where the stragglers were still crossing. Later 
in the day the expedition went on toward those high moun- 
tains which they must cross before they could reach the great 
western sea. 


HE boats were soon abandoned and the men went across 
the country on foot. They were now on the look-out for 
friendly Indians who would guide them through the mountains. 
This was the territory of the Shoshones, Bird Woman’s people. 
Lewis and Clark were relying on her to help them. One day, 


SHOSHONE 
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Lewis, who was exploring ahead with the Five Brothers— 
Wewoca having gone, too, because hé said his dogs needed a 
run!—came suddenly on a Shoshone camp. The Indians 
received him hospitably and their chief invited him into his 
tent. They were in conference, trying to speak by signs, when 
the rest of the party came up. Bird Woman entered the 
tent hastily to act as interpreter. The chief had produced 
the peace pipe and now gestured with it to the four points 
of the compass. 

“To you,” he said, ‘I will be known by my Peace Name, 
given me in my boyhood. My name is Come-and-Smoke.” 

At that Bird Woman cried out, with tears in her eyes. 

‘My brother! My brother!” she exclaimed, and rushed 
to him. The chief was as much moved as she was. He cast 
an end of his blanket about her and she threw hers about 
him. They stood so for some moments, regarding each other 
with deep emotion, silently. For her sake, he and his Sho- 
shones gave up the journey they had planned, to the buffalo 
grounds, although they had no meat and many of them 
were gaunt with hunger; and led the expedition to the entrance 
of the pass. Here they left them, with a guide to take them 
through, and hastened back toward the hunting grounds. 


EANWHILE Lewis and two or three of the hunters had 
had exciting experiences with a new type of bear. These 
new bears were very large and so fierce that, the instant they 
caught sight of the men, they charged at them full tilt. They 
were also of a different color from the bears of the east, having 
a light grayish cast. Lewis jotted them down in his diary as 
“white bears.”” He collected some skins to take home to 
show President Jefferson. In scientific books on American 
zoology, this animal is listed as Ursus horribilis. In short, 
the expedition had added the Grizzly Bear to its valuable 
discoveries! 

“The Shoshone tells us that once we get to the other 
side o’ these mountains an’ find the river Cap’n Clark says 
is called the Columbia, all we need to do is keep along it till 
we reach the Pacific,” Andy remarked, as they shivered in 
camp high up in the Rockies. ‘ 

“Ay. It sounds terrible easy to hear him tell it after 
Bird Woman interprets it,” Lachlan answered. “I’ve always 
noticed that verra thing in listenin’ to Injuns. They'll 
agree things is tough in their own country sometimes; but 
they'll always say ’tis easy goin’ after ye’ve passed on. "Tis 
my private opinion, Silent, that no matter how friendly 
they seem, what they enjoy most in life is sayin’ ‘Move on’ 
to white man.” 

Tuleko tittered. Even Blue Arrow’s sombre face showed the 
ghost of a smile. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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mounds prepared for the purpose, 
the bombardment of Regall began. 

At the end of fifteen days, only 
two breaches had been made in the 
strong walls, and these were stub- 
bornly defended by the Turks in 
the city. Prince Moyses ordered 
an assault at these breaches, and a 
terrific hand-to-hand conflict en- 
sued, in which the Christian losses 
were enormous. But little by little 
they forced their way in, stumbling 
over the bodies of friend and foe 
alike. 

The Turks at last—those who re- 
mained—fied to their citadel and 
hung out a flag of truce. But the 
Christians were not to be stopped. 
When the Turks had taken this same 
town they massacred the Christians 
who then held it and placed their 
heads on spikes along the town walls. 
Also, these Turks had murdered 
the Earl of Meldritch’s father. 
Meldritch was now giving no 
quarter. 

The Christians rushed the citadel; 
and no Turk of the age *to bear 
arms was left alive. Soon, too, 
gruesome rows of Turk’s heads, 
placed on spikes, were strung along 
the same ramparts where the 
Christian heads had been ranged 
The sacking of the town, with all 
the horror that it involved in those 
merciless days, followed. 

Prince Moyses had the breaches 
in the walls repaired, and his own 
battery-mounds and trenches de- 
stroyed; then, leaving a strong gar- 
rison to hold Regall, he proceeded 
on to take other fortified towns, 
Meldritch and Captain John Smith 
accompanying him. Veratio, Sol- 
mos, and Kupronka were captured and sacked in turn, their 
inhabitants receiving the same fate as those of Regall, 
with two thousand women and children carried off into 
captivity. 

The Emperor of Germany never once had abandoned his 
determination to seize Transylvania; and all the time that 
Prince Moyses and the Earl of Meldritch—with Captain John 
Smith—were off fighting the Turks, Prince Sigismund, ruler 
of Transylvania, was being beset by the Emperor’s forces. 
The country was now in ruins. From being “one of the 
fruitfullest and strongest countries in those parts,” Smith 
says, it has become “rather a desert, or the very spectacle 
of desolation; their fruits and fields overgrowne with weeds, 
their churches, and battered palaces, and best buildings, as 
for feare, hid with mosses and ivy: being the very bulwarke 
and rampire of a greate part of Europe, most fit by all Chris- 
tians to have been supplyed and maintained, was thus brought 
to ruine by them it most concerned to support it.” 


TRANSYLVANIA Iay as a buffer between the Moham- 

medan hordes and Christian Europe. But instead of the 
greedy German Emperor giving his aid—even selfishly, to 
prevent the Turks and Crim Tartars from breaking through 
to Hungary and devastating Germany—he sent an army, 
commanded by Busca, to take Transylvania while the finest 
of its fighters were engaged against the Turks. 

For years Prince Sigismund had loyally held out, maintain- 
ing the independence of his people; but now, with the country 
in ruins and the inhabitants in poverty and distress, there 
was nothing he could do but capitulate. He retired to his 
private estates, and turned the country over to Busca. 

Thus Smith and his comrades-in-arms, soldiers of fortune 
all, once more were fighting for the German Emperor—for 
Busca, the Emperor’s representative in Transylvania. 

There was at this time a small Turkish province, Wal- 
lachia, governed by Jeremias, a tyrant so cruel that his 
own people revolted against him, expelled him, then 
quickly called on the Emperor’s forces for protection. The 
Christians lost no time in accepting this chance to con- 
trol another Turkish province. Backed by the Emperor’s 
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The brutal Timour was to give a lash too many 


forces, the natives now proclaimed their Lord Rodoll as the 
successor to Jeremias. 

But Jeremias was not the man to be ousted so easily. He 
remained away only long enough to raise an army of forty 
thousand Turks and Tartars, and with this formidable force 
he came marching back. Rodoll fled to Transylvania for aid. 
Busca, having no intention of losing this province of Wallachia, 
was prompt to take up Rodoll’s cause. 

An army of thirty thousand Christians—including Meldritch 
and Smith, and commanded by Rodoll—was sent at once into 
Wallachia. They were fewer in numbers than the Turks, but 
they were well disciplined, well equipped, and experienced 
warriors. 

Jeremias, waiting for Tartar reinforcements, had strongly 
entrenched his army on an open plain. And here Rodoll 
found him. The Emperor’s forces deemed it unwise to attack 
the forty thousand Turks and Tartars while they lay so well 
entrenched; and so the Christians also entrenched, in front 
of the enemy, and layin waiting. Brief skirmishes took place. 
And for pastime, captured Turks were beheaded by Rodoll 
and their heads flung into Jeremias’s camp; Christians cap- 
tured by Jeremias were flayed alive and their bodies set up 
on stakes where their comrades could see them. 


‘Tus infuriated the Christian army. It was maddening 
that they could not fall upon the infidel enemy then and 
there. But it would have been worse than useless while they 
lay snugly behind their defenses. So at last Rodoll decided on 
a ruse, to draw Jeremias’s troops out into the open. It may 
have been suggested to him by the eager and ever-resourceful 
Captain John Smith. When night fell, Rodoll’s entire army 
crept away, burning the country.as they fled. This had the 
desired effect, for after them rushed Jeremias and his forty 
thousand—only to find Rodoll’s army drawn up on the plain 
in the most advantageous position to receive them. 

The battle that ensued, while it was a terrible conflict, was 
the delight of John Smith’s heart. It was the greatest that 
he had been in. Every inch of the ground was hotly con- 
tested, as now one army, now the other, was swept back or 
came rolling forward. Meldritch’s horse was killed under 
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him. The enemy rushed to take 
him alive; the Christians rushed to 
save him, and for feverish moments 
the battle raged above him. He 
was remounted, and “it is thought 
with his owne hands he slew the 
valiant Zanzacke, whereupon his 
troops retyring, the two proud 
bashaws, Aladdin and Zezimmus, 
brought up the front of the body 
of their battel.” The fight grew 
into a desperate hand-to-hand con- 
flict. ‘There was scarce grounde 
to stand upon, but upon the dead 
carkasses which, in less than an 
hower, were so mingled as if each 
regiment had singled out the other.” 


Guts shows his spirit of fairness 
by generously praising the 
bravery of the foe as often as that 
of his comrades. “The admired 
Aladdin did leave behind him that 
day a glorious name for his valour, 
whose death many of his enemies did 
lament after the victorie.” 

“Jeremie . . . like a gallant prince 
in the front of the vanguard, by his 
example so bravely encouraged his 
soldiers’? that the issue was long 
in doubt. But eventually, after 
twenty-five thousand of the enemy 
alone lay upon the field, victory fell 
to the Christians. 

Jeremias escaped with about four- 
teen thousand of his men; and at 
once began raising another army of 
Turks and Crim Tartars. Rodoll 
had scarcely regained his rule in 
Wallachia when word of this new 
army reached him. Believing it to 
be only the fourteen thousand with 
which Jeremias had escaped, Rodoll 
sent Meldritch—accompanied, as 
always, by Captain John Smith— 
out to meet it with thirteen thou- 
sand men. Meldritch found him- 
self facing an army of forty-five 
thousand. An encounter would have 
been a quick massacre, not a battle, 
and Meldritch wisely began to retreat, closely pursued by the 
enemy. 

Making a forced march through a wood at night, Meldritch’s 
troops came suddenly upon two thousand Turks driving large 
herds of horses and cattle. A fog had hidden the approach 
of the Christians, and the Turks, taken by surprise, were 
easily overcome. : 

From the prisoners came bad news for the Christians. Half 
of Jeremias’ army was in front of them and lay in wait at the 
only pass through which the Christians could possibly escape. 
To make the situation worse, an army of thousands of Tartars 
was approaching from the side to join Jeremias. 

Meldritch’s only hope lay in forcing the pass, fighting his 
way with his few men through the hordes of Turks and Tartars 
who were eager for their Christian prey. 


ie WAS a desperate hope. There seemed no possibility of 
any one of them getting through alive. But at least they 
would die fighting; never would they surrender to the merciless 
enemy. 

Smith, always ready with his ingenious brain in an emer- 
gency, now made a suggestion, and Meldritch listened to it 
eagerly. He had witnessed the success of the signaling, of 
the “Fiery Dragons,” and the ‘‘False Musketeers.” Smith’s 
present invention was to be what he called “‘a pretty stratagem 
of fireworks”—something similar to rockets, fashioned of a 
high explosive and fastened to their lances. The passage was 
then to be attempted at night, with these flaring through the 
darkness. 

Once again Captain John Smith’s ingenuity saved the army. 
When the Christians charged through the dark, these “truncks 
of wildfire blazed forth such flames and sparkles, that it so 
amazed not only their horses but their foot also, that, by the 
meanes of this flaming encounter, their owne horses turned 
tailes with such fury, as by their violence overthrew Jeremias 
and his army, without any losse at all to speak of to Meld- 
ritch.” 

The Turks were completely routed, trampled down by their 
own frightened and stampeding horses; and the Christians 
were safe. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


But not forlong, alas. The Tartararmy lay in wait directly 
in their path. Meldritch had now only eleven thousand; the 
Tartars had forty thousand. And this time there was no 
escape. It was either to die fighting or “be cut to pieces 
flying.” 

They came upon this new army at sunrise. ‘The sunne no 
sooner displayed his beames than the Tartar his colours,” 
Smith says grandly, thinking more of the splendor of the scene 
than its horror. “It was a most brave sight to see the ban- 
ners and ensigns streaming in the aire, the glittering of 
armour, the variety of colours, the motion of plumes, the 
forest of lances, and the thicknesse of shorter weapons till 
the silent expedition of the bloody blast from the murdering 
ordnance, whose roaring voice is not so soone heard as felt 
by the aymed-at object, which made among them a most 
lamentable slaughter.” 

The encounter, “‘where the most of the dearest friends of 
the noble Prince Sigismundus perished,” took place in a 
valley, between a wide river and a sheer mountain wall. 
Meldritch drew up his troops at the foot of the mountain, 
protecting their front and their flanks as best he could by rows 
of sharp stakes driven into the ground; the stakes had been 
hardened in the fire and their sharpened points curved out- 
ward toward the enemy. Holes also were dug at intervals, 
as a further trap to the enemy cavalry. 


HERE could be no possible escape for this small and b-ave 

army of Christians; yet Meldritch wished to protect his 
men to the last; to make the Tartars pay dearly for every 
Christian life they took. 

Noon came before the Tartar hordes swept up. Smith 
says, ‘‘ The sunne for shame did hide himself from so monstrous 
sight of a cowardly calamity.” 

The onrush of the enemy cavalry was brought to grief on 
the sharp-pointed stakes. ‘It was a wonder to see how horse 
and man came to the ground.” This confusion was increased 
by Meldritch’s field-pieces, which wrought such havoc that 
for a moment the Christians had a wild hope of victory. 
But only for a moment. Waves of Tartars rolled up. The 
Christians fought desperately. Thousands upon thousands 
of Tartars fell. But other thousands swept in; and the 
Christians had no chance. 

When the massacre was at its height, Meldritch, hoping to 
save at least a few of his men, gave the order to charge, to 
cut their way, if they could, through the close-massed ranks of 
the enemy and make for the river. Terrible moments fol- 
lowed. Meldritch himself, and 
about fourteen hundred horsemen, 
escaped by swimming the river; 
but nearly ten thousand of the 
finest men in his army were left 
behind, among the thirty thousand, 
Christians and Tartars, that lay 
slain or desperately wounded on 
the battlefield. 

Captain John Smith, wounded 
and unconscious, lay among the 
dead. 

As the Tartars rushed about the 
battlefield, robbing the dead and 
slitting the throats of Christians 
who still lived, they came upon 
Smith, and by his rich armor 
judged him to be some great noble- 
man, worth a goodly ransom. He 
was severely wounded, and all but 
dead, but they cared for him ten- 
derly, dressing his wounds and 
nursing him back to strength. A 
dead nobleman would be of no use 
to them; one in good health might 
bring much money. These things 
were to be considered in those days. 

Discovering that Smith was no 
nobleman, after all, and that no 
one would ransom him, the Tar- 
tars made the best of the matter by 
selling him in the slave market of 
Axiopolis. He was bought by 
Bashaw Bogall and sent to the 
bashaw’s “faire mistress” in Con- 
stantinople. “‘ By twentie and twen- 
tie, chained by the neckes, they 
marched in files to this great citie, 
where they were delivered to their 
several masters,”’ Smith going to the 
young noblewoman, Charatza Tra- 
gabigzanda. 

Bashaw Bogall, wishing to be 
admired by Charatza, sent her word 
that Smith was a Bohemian lord 
whom he himself, by great prowess, 
had overcome in battle. Certainly 
this fine-looking slave, with his 
courtly manner, well might pass for 
a nobleman. Indeed, the fair Cha- 
ratza soon found herself quite for- 
getting Bashaw Bogall and becom- 
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ing more than interested in this elegant young Englishman, 
her slave, with whom she could converse in Italian. 

Admiration was never displeasing to Smith. Just now it 
was especially gratifying, for could he gain the friendship 
of Charatza, she might help him to escape. With his usual 
love of the truth, however, he told her that he was not a 
Bohemian lord and never had seen the Bashaw Bogall until 
he had wrestled in the slave-market to show his strength 
before being purchased. He was an Englishman who had 
won a captaincy by his valor in the Transylvanian wars, and 
he had been captured only when desperately wounded in 
Wallachia. 

This merely added to Charatza’s interest in the young hero. 
In fact, she was fast falling in love with him. She sought 
every excuse to keep him beside her, even feigning illness 
that she might be left alone, with her favorite slave to wait 
upon her. 


Br Charatza’s mother was becoming alarmed. Her 
young daughter, a noblewoman, in love with a foreigner, 
an infidel, and a slave? She threatened to be rid of the 
Englishman forthwith; and Charatza, to save Smith until she 
should come of age and be her own mistress, sent him—closely 
guarded, of course—to her brother, the Timour Bashaw, in 
far-away Cambria, one of the provinces of Tartary. In her 
letter to her brother, Charatza made the mistake of revealing 
her affection for the handsome young slave, and intimating 
her intention when she came of age. This infuriated Timour, 
even more than it had alarmed the girl’s mother. Far from 
cherishing the slave, helping him to become familiar with the 
language and customs of the Turks, as Charatza had requested, 
the Timour set in to humiliate and degrade and punish him 
in every possible way; to be as brutal as it was possible for a 
Turkish overlord to be to a Christian slave. 

He had Smith’s face and head shaved bare; he stripped oft 
his fine clothing and dressed him in a single garment made of 
a goat’s skin, tied round the waist with a strip of rawhide; he 
had a heavy yoke of iron “‘with a long stalke bowed like a 
sickle” riveted about his neck. He then put him to work 
with other slaves and convicts and made him “slave of slaves to 
them all.” But this, Smith says, made little difference, “‘for 
the best was so bad a dog could hardly have lived to endure.” 

As the days and weeks and months dragged by, Smith never 
for a moment lost hope of escape. Not thus, in his boyhood 
days by the sea in Lincolnshire, had he planned to spend his 
life, a prisoner and a slave of slaves, lashed mercilessly by a 





At dawn the two Spanish men-of-war were nowhere to be seen 
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cruel Turk. He plotted with fellow-slaves, but found no 
encouragement from them. They declared that escape was 
impossible; if they attempted it they would only be caught and 
flayed alive. In their long bondage their spirits had been 
crushed: they were willing to accept their terrible fate. But 
never would Smith’s spirit be broken. He would watch his 
chance and make his plans alone. 


A OPPORTUNITY came unexpectedly. “God,” says 

this good young Christian, ‘beyond man’s expectation 
or imagination, helpeth his servants when they least thinke 
of help, as it hapned to him.” Smith was not the man to let 
opportunities pass him by. 

For several days he had been threshing grain, with other 
slaves, at a country place some distance from the Timour’s 
castle. The threshing was done by beating the grain out with 
a great bludgeon or club wielded by the slave. The Timour 
frequently rode over to watch the work, and he never left 
without showing his especial hatred for this Christian slave 
vy giving him a lash or two across the head. 

But the brutal Timour was to give one lash too many. 
One day when he rode up, Smith was working alone, the other 
slaves being out of sight. The Timour jumped off his horse, 
and with no more ado set in to lash Smith. Without a 
moment’s thought, Smith raised his threshing club and beat 
out the Timour’s brains. 

Now, indeed, he must escape. 

Even in so exciting a moment as this, however, the young 
Englishman remained cool-headed enough to put on the 
Timour’s clothes, hide the body beneath a straw pile so it 
would not too soon be found, fill his knapsack with corn, 
close the doors, and then mount the Timour’s horse and ride 
calmly away as the Timour would have ridden. Once out of 
sight, he lost no time. 

For three days he rode wildly, not knowing in which direc- 
tion to go, always fearing he might meet some one, the telltale 
yoke of a slave still riveted about his neck. 

But the brave and resourceful Captain John Smith was to be 
saved for yet other exploits of great daring, other deeds which 
would send his name down through the centuries. He came 
out upon one of the highways which had guideposts at all the 
crossroads. As few people could read, the posts were marked 
with signs. ‘A picture of the sunne” indicated the road to 
China; ‘‘a blacke man, full of white spots,’”’ showed the road 
to Persia; a half-moon, that to Tartary; while a cross marked 
the road leading to Russia. 

Smith felt that the sign of the 
cross was a special augury; and with 
a grateful heart he followed it, 
arriving, at the end of sixteen days, 
at Ecopolis, an outpost on the River 
Don. 

The Russians garrison welcomed 
him heartily. The governor had 
the iron yoke filed from his neck, 
and “the Good Lady Callamata” 
took him under her care and looked 
after all his needs. This kind treat- 
ment was very sweet to him after 
the terrible months he had spent in 
slavery, and he gladly accepted the 
governor’s invitation to remain with 
them until a’caravan should set out 
for Transylvania, for it was dan- 
gerous traveling alone through a 
country infested with Tartar ban- 
dits. 

When the caravan was ready, 
Smith bade farewell to his good 
friends and set out, the governor 
having given him letters to impor- 
tant people along the way. This 
journey proved a most agreeable 
one to the young adventurer. The 
people along the route were espe- 
cially generous and sympathetic be- 
cause they never knew at what 
moment the Tartars might swoop 
down and carry them off, to a 
slavery from which there would be 
no such miraculous escape as had 
fallen to this pleasant-spoken En- 
glish adventurer. : 

Reaching Transylvania at last, 
Smith found many of his comrades 
‘who had escaped from that last 
terrible stand against the Tartars. 
They were overjoyed to see him, for 
they had believed him slain among 
the ten thousand Christians they 
had left lying on the dreadful battle- 
field. 

Among those to welcome him 
were Prince Sigismund and the Earl 
of Meldritch. These two noblemen 
showered upon him so much kind- 
ness and attention that he was 

(Continued on page 51) 









Bowstring 

Will you please tell me the best kind of material for a 
bowstring?—ALBERT McINTOSH. 

“Use cord which does not stretch, one made of un- 
bleached linen thread about 15 ply, loosely twisted 
together, or if you want a real swell top notcher, take 
silk or flaxen harness thread of the best quality and twist 
it into a string about 1-7 inch in diameter. Wax well with 
beeswax.” Your question is answered in “‘Wisdom of the 
Woods”’ published by Lippincott. Seealso Handbook for Boys. 


Scoutmasters Welcome Lone Scouts 

rt. What are the requirements to secure a position in the 
National Museum and how do you go about it? 

2. Are Scoutmasters willing to allow Lone Scouts to come to 
their meetings?—LONE Scout Ezra AUSTIN. 

1. Do you mean the Smithsonian Institution? Write the 
Director at Washington, D. C. 

2. Yes. 


Tom-Tom 

What is the best way to make an Indian Tom-Tom?—Scovut 
Frep THEROUX. 

We made them by sawing off sections of a hollow log and 
with a big chisel smoothed out the inside. Then we. soaked 
an old drum head, stretching it over one end of the section of 
the log. Fasten it on the sides with a hoop. 


Leather Work 

Where may I get leather working tools?—Scout JoHN Rowtt- 
SON. 

The Supply Department carries a very good set. See 

Classified Advertisements in Boys’ Lire. 





2. Where can I get a useful book on insect collecting? 

3. What is the best way to kill a specimen without using a 
“slumber chamber” ?—EVERETT TASKER. 

1. The three methods listed in the merit-badge pamphlet 
on insect life are the cyanide bottle (poisonous) carbon 
tetrachloride (non-poisonous) and denatured alcohol for soft- 
bodied insects (or non-winged). All are good. 

2. Merit-badge insect-life pamphlet, $1.50. This book is of 
some 220 pages; “Bugs, Butterflies, and Beetles,” by Daniel 
Carter Beard. 

3. Carbon tetrachloride (ether can be used but does not last 
so well). Wet some cotton with it. Put it in a bottle covered 
with dry cotton and paper. Leave insects in two or three hours. 


Snakes Don’t 
How does a snake dig its hole)p—W1Li1aAM HENDERSON. 
Never saw one dig a hole. They often occupy holes dug by 
other creatures. The prairie dog is a well-known example. 


The Senior Patrol Leader 


1. Must a Senior Patrol Leader be a First-Class Scout? . 

2. Can Senior Patrol Leaders conduct Troop hikes on a large 
scalee—FrED McGurrE, Senior Patrol Leader. 

1. He should be. 
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2. If he has had experience and is well qualified, he 
may take the Troop on a hike, provided the territory and 
camping ground are well known to the scoutmaster, and 
he has authorized the trip and program in writing. 


Moccasins 
1. Would calfskin be good for making moccasins? 
2. Where can I get a moccasin pattern? —DoNALD WaRTICK. 
1. Too stiff. A sheepskin is better. The Supply Depart- 
ment sells it. 
2. See Handbook for Boys, revised edition, page 542. 
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Cheers and Yells 


Where can I obtain a book of cheers and yells?p—GEORGE 
MourpxHy. 
Best to make up your own. Here is one the Boy Scouts of 
America used at the Jamboree in 1924 
A-M-E-R-I-C-A 
Boy Scouts! Boy Scouts! 
a. SA. 
Here is the British yell. 
(Leader) Who are we? 
We are the boys 
Who make no noise 
Hoo-ha! Hoo-ha! Hoo-ha-ha! 
FIVE FIVE (or any other number) 


Tip to Tip 
In measuring an arrow would it be from the pointed tip of the 
ferrule or from the back of the ferrule where the visible shaft begins? 
—EAacLe Scout Oscar FLANIGAN. 
From tip to tip is the length of an arrow. 





Start an Insect Collection 


chlorine gas better than ether or chloroform for 4. 
a “slumber chamber” used when collecting 
insects? If so, which one? 





i Every letter ae carry the — and address of the — ad 7 — 
, ; ,Oxt, - One question ly, Or a group of questions on a single subject, may asked in eac! ter. 
1. Do you consider carbon dioxide or 3. a which require more than 75 words for reply must be 

stions which have been answered repeatedly will be- ignored. Tet 3 
5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


ignored. 


Tanning Snake Skin 
How do you tan snake skin?—JAMES MER- 
RIMAN and RopERICK WELLS HELZEL. 
Let it soak in strong tea grounds in a cool 
place for several days. 
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The Giant Cactus 
By Oliver Benson 

N THE days when The Great Spirit and The Great Evil 
Spirit still walked on earth in the shape of men, there 
lived in a remote tribe of the Zuni a little crippled boy, whose 
leg had been crushed by a falling tree early in his childhood. 

His name was Kela Lonan. 
Kela was greatly abused and tormented by the other boys 








The author at left about to take off om his first flight 


of the tribe, who made fun of his crippled leg, and the stick 
with which he walked, and beat him whenever he displeased 
them in any way. For this reason Kela took very little part 
in the sports that most Indian boys enjoy. 

As Kela began to grow a little older he realized more and 
more the handicap imposed by his leg. He fell in love with a 
beautiful Indian maiden, Amitola, or the Rainbow Girl, 
but dared not make known his love because he was too 
fond of her to force himself on her, he—who was useless as a 
warrior, and was despised by the other boys of the tribe, 
who were now in training to become braves. 

As time passed on, Kela came to take loneliness as a matter 
of course and learned to make the most of his condition, 
growing up largely by himself and trying his best to forget 
that he was different from others, that he would probably 
never make a useful citizen in his tribe but would only be 
a burden on his people all his life. 

It was about this time that the great change came. 


One morning as he was walking by himself, thinking of his 
misfortunes and bemoaning his hard fate, he met The Great 
Evil Spirit, coming down the path just ahead. The Evil 
One was in the shape of a Zuni brave, but Kela recognized 
him at once by his horns. 

The Great Evil Spirit spoke. 

“T have come to see you, Kela Lonan,” he said. 

“What do you want of me?” Kela asked fearfully. 

“T have not come to harm you. Do not fear. I have 
come to bestow a great favor on you. You are crippled. I 
shall make you whole. You are under-developed. I will 
give you a body as large as the biggest giant that ever walked 
on this earth.” 

This made Kela feel very hopeful, but he still doubted. 

“Why do you do all this for me?” 

“That is nothing to you, but I will do it on one condition, 
that once in a while your body will be under my control, to 
do with as I please. It is only fair, if I give you a perfect 
body in place of the one which you now have, that it serve 
me at times.” 

This all sounded very reasonable to Kela, who, not stopping 
to think what dreadful results could come from this simple 
condition, readily agreed, feeling very grateful and elated. 

The change was performed at once, and for some time 
Kela felt very happy. He began to get even with the boys 
who had mistreated him before. The whole tribe was amazed 
at the miracle, not knowing its source, and the chief himself 
became quite friendly with Kela, promising to make him a 
warrior as soon as he was old enough. 

Under. such favorable circumstances, Kela felt justified in 
making known his love for Amitola. With the advantages 
which he now possessed over the other youths of the tribe 
he had very little trouble in winning her. 

Joyfully, Kela and The Rainbow Girl, with the help of 
their friends began to prepare for the wedding. They were 
all so happy that Kela entirely forgot the one to whom he 
owed his happiness and the condition on which he held his 
present position. 


"TH real meaning of that condition never really came to 
him until his wedding day. It was while the marriage 
feast was in progress that The Great Evil Spirit first took ad- 
vantage of the condition he. had declared. The guests were 
just preparing to enjoy the repast when to their amazement 
a great change came over Kela. With a loud cry he sprang 





to his feet, obtained a hunting spear, and, waving it wildly, 
dashed among the assembled guests like a madman, knocking 
many down, driving others away. Then he seized his bride 
and flung her into a far corner of his tent. Having com- 
pletely terrified every one in the village, he ran at top speed 
into the depths of the forest. 


T= next morning when he awoke, the spell had passed, 
but more forcefully than ever was it borne into him that 
his fate was to live apart, to associate with no one, and to 








The Waco plane warms up 


spend his days away from everybody, especially now that he 
had made a contract with the devil. 

A few years passed. The tribe was engaged in a fiercely 
fought war with their, hereditary enemies, the Apaches. 
They had not seen Kela since his wedding day and had 
fmally ascribed his strange actions to The Great Evil Spirit, 
where they really belonged. 

The Apaches were gradually overpowering the tribe by 
superior numbers when, after about a month of skirmishing, 
the Zuni braves determined to make a decisive effort. 

Their sally at first seemed successful, but after a day of 
hard fighting turned against them overwhelmingly. With 
horrible war cries the Apaches pursued them up the narrow 
ravine which led to the Zuni village. On the other side of the 
village the warriors saw that they could go no farther. A 
lofty cliff blocked their way. They were shut in on three 
sides by mountains. Behind them came the Apaches. The 
rest of the tribe collected behind the fighters. It seemed 
that all were doomed. Then they saw, descending the cliff 
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on one side, the gigantic figure of a warrior, 


whom they presently recognized as Kela 
Lonan, come back to his tribe after years of 
wandering. 


At once a joyful shout, full of hope, arose. 
Kela reached them shortly and, standing in 
front of the small group of warriors, behind 
whom were the rest of the tribe, began to 
pick up huge boulders with his right hand and 
to hurl them at the oncoming Apaches, staying 
them off while with his other hand he picked 
up one of the tribesmen and set him high up 
the cliff’s side of a ledge, safe from any attack. 
He repeated this process until nearly all the 
tribe were in safety, meanwhile throwing 
rocks at the enemy with his other hand and 
being struck by their arrows, which stuck out 
all over his immense frame. 

Now he has saved all the tribe but one. 
That one is a girl. Raising her in his hands, 
he glances at her and recognizes her as Amitola, 
his former sweetheart. Very tenderly he sets 
her down on the ledge. As he removes his 
hand she leans over and kisses him on the 
forehead. Just then an Apache arrow strikes 
him in the heart and he falls over, dead. 

That was a noble death, ever since remem- 
bered in the legends of his tribe. 

* * * * * * - 

The next spring the old chief of the tribe 
was out hunting, when he came suddenly 
upon the scene of the battle with the Apaches. 
Silently he went up the ravine until he came 
to.the place where Kela had met his heroic 
downfall. There the old man stood in as- 
tonishment, for, rising from the ground in 
the exact spot where Kela had fallen, was an 
immense plant, the like of which he had never 
seen. Immediately he called together the chief 
men of the tribe and they discussed the plant. 

At length one of them, a highly respected 
man, very old, and very wise, spoke: “It is 
Kela Lonan,” he said. “Observe the arm 
on the left of the plant, raised to the sky, 
the same arm that Kela used to lift us to safety. 
On the other side there is an arm lowered to 
the ground, the arm which Kela used to hurl 
large rocks at the Apaches. Then the many 
spines sticking out in all directions from the 
plant are the arrows with which the Apaches 
shot and killed him. Finally, the plant is 
of the same size as our rescuer. Kela received 
his large body from the evil one and therefore 
this plant is also from The Great Evil Spirit 
and is of no use to mankind. Do not try to 
use it for food.” 

Thus satisfactorily was the new plant ex- 
plained; but there was one part of it that the 
wise chiefs did not particularly notice, nor could 
they have offered any real explanation, had they 
seen it. That was the s white flower that 
blooms every year near the top of the stalk. 
But we, who are aware of the circumstances, 
know that it is the kiss that Amitola gave Kela 
on the forehead, just before he fell. 

And to-day, when any one goes to the land 
of the Zuni, he may see this very plant. But 
it is called by another name now. It is THE 
GIANT CACTUS. 

This is an actual legend, slightly altered, of the 
Zuni Indians. 


Sightseeing from the Heavens 

By Lone Scout J. Hugh Taylor, LsQ 
BEING of=an adventurous spirit, and hav- 

ing heard of a Service which took up 
“persons with more money than brains,”’ as one 
old-fashioned friend phrased it, for a nominal 
sum, I decided to “‘take the air.” 

My fellow scout, Ansel Talbert, and I had 
met and conducted many famous Scouts over 
the city via the bus, street car, auto and foot, 
but we had never even ourselves seen what is 
one of the most i it views in the world, 
the panorama of the ~ of Washington from 
an airplane high above the Potomac. 

Neither of us imagined the thrills we would 
get out of the ride, and the enlightenment. 

We climbed in from the cockpit and seated 
ourselves, much as one would in the rumble 
seat of an up-to-date roadster. 

“Give ’er the ‘gun.’” 

_And the pilot did the equivalent in an 
airplane way of “stepping on the gas.” 

The little Waco Weune, with its OXY 
Wright motor chugging, taxied away from 
the office, and, as we gripped a shelf-like ob- 
struction in the cockpit, our hearts in our 
mouths as the saying goes, rose in the air as 
gently and gracefully as can be imagined. 

_ Neither of us experienced a ‘sinking sensa- 
tion, nausea, etc., when climbing in the air, 
or dizziness, when looking at the ground, as 
experienced by some when looking 
down from a high building. Despite past 
Statements by many people on this subject, 
and not feeling that we are unusual, we came 
to the conclusion that such sensations are a 
myth, as far as the average person is concerned. 
As we tore through the air at ninety miles 
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an hour we might have been going twenty for 
all we knew. I was shocked and somewhat 
doubtful as to the plane’s stability—to its 
chance of remaining up in the air—when it 
left the ground, for it did not look as if we were 


going over twenty miles an hour. Later, in 
the air, the ninety-mile-an-hour speed affected 
us no more than twenty or twenty-five miles an 
hour in an auto would. The movement of the 
plane reminds one of the news photos of one 
plane, taken from another, in which the only 
way one can tell that the photographed plane 
is moving is by the slowly passing scenery. 

The pilot circled the Potomac, and the 
Mall, then nearing the field, and descending 
gradually, cut off the engine, upon which 
move our hearts again jumped upward. He 
then glided over the field, and made a perfect 
landing. The wind, which is terrific and had 
blown our hair everywhere it shouldn’t have 
been, and a temporary deafness, caused by 
atmospheric pressure, and the noise of the 
engines, were our only effects of the trip. We 
jumped out of the plane, with bright smiles on 
our faces, to encourage the next passengers. 

Bh 4 surely ‘saw’ Washington!” declared 

sel. 


**Interviewing Major Fitzmaurice’’ 
By Donald B. Robinson 
RIDING up in the elevator in the Ritz- 

Carlton Hotel, preparatory to interview- 
ing Major Fitzmaurice, famous for his recent 
trans-Atlantic flight, I found my mind a blank. 
An interview means asking questions, but what 
kind of an interview is it when the answers to 
said questions have probably been quoted and 
re-quoted at least a hundred times all over 
America. 

Maj. James J. Fitzmaurice received me in his 
sitting-room, which was perfumed by. dozens 
of flowers sent to him by admirers. I found 
him quite a different man from our hero, Col. 
Lindbergh (who, by the way, has a fervent 
admirer in the major). He was not shy and 
bashful, afraid of crowds or girls. His pretty 
and vivacious wife testifies to that fact. He is 
an officer of the type we read of in fiction. His 
pleasant and engaging manners have endeared 
crowds to him everywhere. 

I asked him, “Do you think that the high- 
school boy of to-day should become interested 
materially in aviation while he is so young?” 

“Yes. . Youth everywhere, in Europe and 
America should become interested in aviation. 
It is the thing of the future and the only thing 
now that has any thrill or kick left in it. I 
have been told that in most of the high schools 
of this city, there are clubs for the purpose of 
furthering aviation. I cannot sufficiently com- 
mend the interest that youth all over the world 
is taking in aviation. A boy may have it in 
him when still a lad to become a great aviator. 
The future of aviation does not lie in one place 
or among one people. It will be developed 
only through the cooperation of all the coun- 
tries, Europe and America, through youth and 
age. Cooperation is the thing now that 
counts. Just as the automobile was developed 
on both sides, by all ages, will aviation be 
developed by the help of all.” 

As a boy Major Fitzmaurice disliked school 
(where did we bear that hefore?). In fact he 
did not even want to talk about it. He wanted, 
when young, to become an officer, and now 
that his ambitions have been fulfilled, he ho 
to continue his experiments in aviation. 


was at the ovations he received. He 
thought that they would never last more than 
the first day, and when they kept right on, 


huge crowds turning out wherever he or his 
comrades went, he was extremely astonished. 
However, the major wants it known, and known 
rightywell, that he did not fly for that sort of a 
thing—he flew for the advance of aviation. 

When asked what surprised him most in 
America, outside of the crowds, he remarked, 
“The most surprising thing I have come across 
yet, is the huge buildings in New York City. 
In Ireland we have no such thing. Here they 
just tower over you and take your breath 
away. They are remarkable.” 

e major is a lover of youth; he was a boy 
himself not so long ago. A day or two ago he 
was initiated into the Boy Scouts. One of his 
greatest pleasures (don’t tell Pat) is to play with 
his little daughter. However, when she was 
asked if she wanted to fly with her famous 
dad, she politely answered, “No, thanks. i 
would much rather ride horses. I love them 
almost as much as I love dogs.” And how she 
loves dogs. 

Maj. James J. Fitzmaurice would like to 
thank the American people for the wonderful 
reception he has received and especially those 
people who greeted him in New York. He 
sends them his best wishes and would like them 
to know that he is going right on with aviation 
and everything he will do will be to further the 
interests of aviation. . 
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1022 consecutive 


bull’s-eyes! 


HOLDER OF WORLD’S RIFLE RECORD TELLS HOW HE 
CONDITIONED HIMSELF FOR THE GREATEST 
TEST OF NERVES IN THE 
HISTORY OF SPORT 


**AS a marksman, perfect coordination of nerves is of first importance to 

me. But hot drinks are also essential and caffein with my meals had 
been my only dissipation. However, it affected my nerves so that I dropped 
it from my diet, selecting Postum instead. 


“T found Postum to be more than a substitute. I gained weight, slept bet- 
ter, ate better, and all signs of nervousness vanished. In less than thirty days 
I was in perfect condition. 


“On June 24, 1921, I started a course of rifle fire that was the most exacting 
ever recorded. On that day I shot continuously for 9 hours and 10 minutes, 
making a run of 1022 consecutive bull’s-eyes that established a new world’s 
record—in fact, it almost doubled the old one. Even then, I quit without 
missing. My last shot was as perfect as my first. The entire group could be 
covered with a quarter. 


“I could never have stood the strain had I continued the use of caffein. By 
changing to Postum, I added to my nerves the strength and endurance caffein 
had been taking away. I have used Postum regularly ever since.” 


—ULRIC S. VANCE, Jr., Hillsboro, Ohio. 
Member, U. S. Rifle Team, 1921 
Member, Peter P. Carney’s All-American Rifle Team 
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Keep your nerves steady 


N° matter what sport you’re going out for, good nerves are vitall 

important. You know that. So don’t handicap ponrest wit 
mealtime drinks that contain caffein—a drug that often changes steady 
nerves to shaky ones. 

Instead, pick a drink that helps you win, as Mr. Vance did. Try 
Instant Postum made with hot milk. 

You'll like its rich, distinctive flavor. Made of roasted whole wheat 
and bran, there isn’t a trace of stimulant in it. And it brings you all the 
body-building nourishment of milk combined with the good, whole- 
some Postum. 


Send in the coupon for our famous PERSONAL SCOREBOARD 


Give this healthful drink a 30 days trial. We'll send you the first week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, free. With it we'll include one of our famous personal scoreboards—a mon -month 
record of your height and weight. Put down your first score. For a month have Instant Postum, 
made with milk, as your mealtime drink. Then compare your score and see if it isn’t positive proof 


you should stick to Postum. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


(This scoreboard is also a world’s 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. P.~B. L.—o-28 


record scoreboard. It gives the official 
records in most major sports. You'll I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please s: without cost or obligation, 


want it for your room. Send in the 
My personal 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 











coupon today.) 
© 1928 P. Co., Inc. 


Name. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutess 


Street. 





City. State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address Canwaptan Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Words Across the Net 


“Mr. Spindler wins the first set, six games to none,” an- 


nounces Mayor Thompson from his perch. 

“Huh! If Dub’s giving everything he’s got, it isn’t showing 
any place,” remarks Zen. “It’s too bad he can’t be chloro- 
formed or something—to put him out of misery.” 

We’re all feeling mighty keen for Dub as he changes courts 
with the highfaluting Sandy who’s getting more and more 
conscious of what an expert tennis player he is. Sandy flashes a 
condescending smile at his rival, about the kind of a smile that 
an executioner would beam on the guy he’s about to annihilate. 
Dub grins back. 

“Sorry I can’t make it a battle,’”’ he says, in a loud voice 
which everybody hears. 

“So am I,” answers 
Sandy, meaning well, but 
he can’t know how this 
crack sounds. 

Dub looks off the court 
to the street beyond which 
is lined with parked cars. 
He evidently recognizes 
someone for he raises his 
hand and waves. 

“You know what I 
think?”” guesses Mort. 
“Dub was kidding us, about 
trying hard to beat Sandy. 
He knows it can’t be done 
and he’s just going through 
the motions.” 

“Looks that way,” I had 
to admit, feeling kind of 
disappointed at the way 
everybody’s laying down and dying at Sandy’s feet. 

Dub opens the second set more like he means business. He 
carries the first game to deuce three times on his service before 
he drops it on a Vinnie Richard volley shot by Sandy. There’s 
a stir in the crowd as interest picks up with the action. 

“Maybe we’re going to see something yet,” says a spectator, 
hopefully. 

“Come on, Dub!” cries a fan, thinking all Dub needs is en- 
couragement. 

Sandy, who’s ready to serve, drops his arm and puts hands 
on hips. Mayor Thompson doesn’t need any more of a hint. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announces. “I must ask you 
to please refrain from any outward show of enthusiasm during 

lay.” 
: Sandy nods his thanks and lifts his racket. But before he 
can make a service he’s interrupted again. This time it’s by a 
sound off the court. A kid on a bicycle who has one of t ose 
shrieking sirens which makes a shriller noise the faster he goes. 

“Wheeeeeeeeooo0000000000000000000!”’ Like that, only 
worse! 

The sound dies down and Sandy, registering disgust, tosses 
the ball, the racket swishing overhead. 

“Out!” calls the linesman. 

Dub comes in closer for the second serve. 

“Wheeeeeeeoo00000000000000000000!” And Sandy 
drives the second service out for his first double fault of the 
match. 

““Score—server, love; striker, fifteen,” says the Mayor very 
promptly. 

Sandy’s agitated now and he can’t make his next service 
good, either. Dub connects for a smashing drive down the 
sideline on the second service which is soft and Sandy looks 
awkward trying to reach it. 

“Server, love; striker, thirty!” says the Mayor. 

“Yea, Dub!” yells the fan, breaking out again. 

Sandy looks appealingly at His Honor, the referee. Mayor 
Thompson puts on a severe look of reproval. When things are 
quiet, Sandy serves. The service is good but Dub makes a 
fine return, follows to the net and gets in front of a LaCoste 
backhand, putting the ball where Sandy can’t touch it. 

“‘Atta boy, Dub!” shouts his self-appointed rooter. ‘Take a 
love game off his serve!” 


fort, Columbus, Ohio 


Wi Sandy’s about ready to tear his hair on this one! 
He walks over to the referee’s perch and looks up at 
His Honor. 

“Mister Mayor, you’re not going to allow this to go on?” 

Dub, looking curious, comes up to his side of the net. 

““What’s the matter?” we hear him ask. 

“That person who’s doing that unsportsmanlike yelling,” 
explains Sandy. ‘“‘Doesn’t that bother you?” 

Dub grins. 

“Not when it’s for me,” he answers, and from where we’re 
sitting it looks like Sandy’s going to blow up. 

“Well, it’s very annoying to me anyway,” our home-town 
authority on tennis technique comes back. “And I’m not 
going to stand for it!” 

Dub shrugs his shoulders and walks off, going back to the 
back line, and there he crouches down, picking at pebbles 
and killing time while Sandy’s airing himself to the Mayor. 





“Mr. Bluebird at home,” John San- 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Must I remind you good people again,” His Honor finally 
hems and haws. “This game of tennis is a great strain upon 
the nervous systems of these two young men, and any un- 
expected noise or disturbance can easily er—a—unbalance 
their play.” 

This announcement brings a round of hand-clapping from 
Sandy’s admirers and indignant glances are sent in the direc- 
tion of Dub’s loud-mouthed supporter. 

“I guess, whoever he is, that he can consider himself 
squelched!” says Mort. “Leave it to Sandy to get his way!” 





Photographic Contest Winners 





“This is the lifel” Paul R. Elliott, 
Louisville, Ky. 


»‘Calfateria? No, Catateria,” Leonard Friesz, Keytesville, Mo. 





There’s a wait of a couple of minutes until things are quieted 
down and then Sandy goes back to serve. 

“It’s a shame the way they’re trying to rattle that young 
man,” I hear a woman say. 

“‘Who’s trying to rattle him?” replies the gentleman with her. 
“How about the other fellow? You don’t see him beefing, do 
you? That bird Sandy’s trying to rattle himself. He’s com- 
mencing to give me a pain!” 

Sandy serves. Dub’s playing deep and the best he can do is 
return the ball in a high lob. Sandy gets in position and lifts 
his racket for a kill. 

““Wheeeeeeeeeeeo00000000 00000000000000!” 

Kerplunk! goes the ball. Right in the net. Sandy misses 
a set-up and gives Dub the first game he’s had, not only that, 
but the game on his service and at LOVE! He stands there on 
the court and stares to high heaven. How can he, or any other 
real star, play tennis under such maddening conditions? 

“‘Games one-all, second set,” announces Mayor Thompson. 

“What the dickens is that kid doing, just riding up and 
down in this block?” asks Sandy. ‘Can’t someone put a stop 
to it?” 

But what’s going on in the street is a little beyond even a 


Mayor’s jurisdiction and Sandy has to keep on playing, under. 


protest, with the siren breaking in at crucial moments all 
through the set until the games get to 5-4, Dub leading, and 
set point with Sandy serving. 

“Who'd ever thought it?” chuckles Zen, tickled pink. 
“‘Some reversal, eh? If Dub gets this point he ties up the 
match! And, say—remember how Sandy said once, if Dub 





“ Share in the nut,” James Matthews, 





would only get down to business he might stand a chance of 
beating him? Well, Dub’s come to life now all right!” 

You bet he’s come to life! Dub’s laughed at Sandy’s carry- 
ings-on at first but they’ve finally made him sore and he’s 
showing temperament of a different kind. On top of that he’s 
uncorking a brand of tennis that we didn’t know he could play 
—and it’s a cinch that he didn’t know it himself! 

““Wheeeeeoo0c00000 0000000000000!” goes the siren. 
Sandy, with ball in the air for the serve, catches the ball and 
stops the stroke. There mustn’t be the slightest disturbance 
during the playing of this point—it means too much. 

“‘Come on—play tennis!” calls Dub, impatient like. “What 

do you care about that 


noise? Didn’t you ever 
hear it before?” 
Sandy approaches the 


net and the referee’s perch. 

“Tt wouldn’t bother you, 
of course,” he shoots back. 
“IT might have known it.” 

“And why wouldn’t it?” 
Dub wants to be enlight- 
ened. 

“Because you haven’t 
any technique for it to 
bother,” is Sandy’s retort. 

Oh, boy! Dub stands a 
second, giving Sandy a 
going over, and then he 
says, with a grin which is 
worth all the ice in the 
world: ‘Must have had 
something or I wouldn’t 
have gotten this far! Think that over!” 

All of which doesn’t add much to Sandy’s present state of 
morale. 

“Can’t you send somebody out to tell that kid to make his 
noise in some other block?” he pleads of Mayor Thompson. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


HE Mayor looks around uneasily. He’s not just certain 

whether this request comes within the duties of a referee 
or not. But Sandy has complained so many times about the 
siren by now that the Mayor himself is about jumping off the 
perch every time it sounds. 

“George!” he calls, to one of the linesmen. ‘Go out there 
and see if you can catch that kid and ask him to put the soft 
pedal on that klaxon, will you?” 

This seems to satisfy Sandy because he turns around and 
goes back to the corner of the court where he’s to serve. His 
first service is a whiz but Dub’s there with the return and for 
the next couple of minutes we’re treated to a rally that’s a 
rally. Dub’s making up by court covering what he may lack 
in what Sandy calls “technique” and everybody’s trying to 
keep from saying “‘Oh!” and “Ah!” out loud as the ball goes 
back and forth like a streak. 

““Wheeeeeeeeeoo0o00o0 000000000!” 

There she sounds! It’s just as Dub has made a remarkable 
recovery on a drive which has looked unreturnable. In fact, 
his recovery is so unexpected that it catches Sandy offguard, 
who has figured the point as good as won. Sandy makes a 
great effort but just manages to get his racket on the ball, 
smashing it out of court. And the instant he does this he soaks 
his racket to the ground, sore as a boil! 

“Game, set!” announces the Mayor. “Sets are one- 
all!” ; 

“Yea, Dub! Great work!” shouts the fan. 

“What do you know about this?” raves Mort. 

Sandy is walking around in circles. The whole thing’s an 
outrage! Any fellow who wants to win this way is welcome. 
But for the life of him he can’t see why Dub should be willing 
to go on playing when he knows conditions are so unfavorable 
to his opponent. Is this sportsmanship? Besides, George, 
whom the Mayor has sent after the offending kid, comes back 
to report that the kid, instead of responding, has skipped off 
as soon as he’s seen someone was after him. 

“This is the limit!” declares Sandy. ‘‘Why, at Newland 
they had the courts policed for three blocks around and if any- 
body got noisy they put ’em out! Why, the referee even gave 
me a calling just for talking in an undertone to the fellows with 
me!” ; 
“Mr. Spindler, we’re doing everything humanly possible,” 
says the Mayor, getting just a trifle irritable himself. “Maybe 
you’d like to stuff some cotton in your ears?” 

Sandy’s face flushes. 

“‘Not me! That would be just as bad. I wouldn’t be used 
toit. Besides that shouldn’t be necessary.” 

“Well, Mr. Spindler,” says the Mayor from his perch, “I 
guess the only thing for you to do is to make the best of it. 
When Mr. Wigger kicks, too, it seems to me that’ll be time to 
do something. As for me, I think this crowd’s been mighty 
orderly.” 

Say! What a knockout drop this is! Sandy can’t believe his 

(Continued on page 52) 
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a plate of cake, a dish of apples or some other 
tidbit upon his table and quietly depart without 
a word, well repaid by his smile of gratitude. — 

Many an evening, after completing his 
studies, Buck spent upon the porch, joining 
the Baldwins in their idle chatter. He de- 
lighted to hear Baldy recount the days of years 
ago when Xmer was but in its infancy and, 
even though he often smiled to himself in the 
dark at the tales of student depredations, he 
never failed to take Baldy’s side of the argu- 
ment and thus encouraged him to strain his 
memory for still other events to enumerate. 
Sometimes, from remarks dropped by other 
students, he could inquire about this or that 
and thus furnish the clue, as: 

‘““Wasn’t the bell-clapper missing for several 
days a number of years ago?” 

“By Jophet! I'd forgot about that. That 
must a been nigh fifteen years ago, and I never 
did find out who done it, neither. It certainly 
caused me a tarnation lots of extra work. I 
didn’t know the thing was gone till I went to 
ring the bell for chapel and when I pulled the 
rope there warn’t no noise. I clum up the 
ladder to the loft and, by Jophet, the clapper 
was took out of the bell. 

“All day I clum that ladder every hour and 
rung the bell with a sledge hammer to announce 
classes and us huntin’ all over the place for 
that there clapper. By night my head was 
near splittin’ with headache. 

“Next day was the same, and jest as we was 
gettin’ ready to send for a new one here cum 
Bige Alling, who had a farm five mile south of 
town, drivin’ in with the tarnation thing. Said 
he found it in his barn and knowed what it was 
cuz it had been left out there once twenty year 
ago.” 

oo Neen certainly is a precarious form of 
employment,” remarked Buck in a sympa- 
thetic tone. 

Baldy looked at him suspiciously, but ob- 
serving that his face apparently was quite 
sober, went on: 

“Yep! I was purty much wrought up that 
time. I’d a resigned, too, but the President 
argued me out of it. He certainly’s a right purt 
argufier.” 

“‘Was that the only time that the clapper 
was stolen?” 

“Great Jophet, no! It was a regular thing 
but we generally found the thing without much 
trouble. Then we put the bell in the tower on 
the new Wettzell Hall and fetched a locksmith 
over frum Cleveland to put a special lock on the 
tower. 

“The year before that the young tarnations 
got up into the tower one night and hooked a 
rope onto the bell and stretched it across the 
campus into Professor Robert’s barn. Then 
they took the ladder out o’ the tower and hid it. 

“The next mornin’ I rung the bell for chapel 
at eight o’clock and for classes at half-past, 
then went over to the boiler-room. In jest 
about twenty minutes the old bell begun to 
ring and I hustled over to see who was doin’ it. 
There wasn’t nobody around and the rope was 
missin’. I started for the bell tower and the 
door had a new lock on it that I couldn’t open. 
Just then the President come rushin’ in to see 
why I was ringin’ so hard. Everybody thought 
there was a fire. 

‘““By the time the President and me got the 
lock pried off the whole school was out on the 
campus and the old beli kept a bangin’ away. 
I clum up the stairs to the bell loft and found 
the ladder missin’. I could see the bell above 
me with about three feet of rope floppin’ back 
and forth but no one in sight. I couldn’t figger 
it out until I see a rope goin’ out between the 
shutters. I clum back down and told the 
President. We went out and followed that 
there rope through the treetops over to Pro- 
fessor Robert’s barn, but just before we got 
there the bell stopped. 

“Well, sir, we had to get the fire engine 
ladder to get up and fix that tarnation thing. 
When we got up there we found the ladder 
lyin’ out on the roof. The tykes must a took 
the ladder down the night before and then 
snuck in in the mornin’, clum up the bell rope, 
’ cut it off, hung it over a beam, slid down and 
pulled the thing down afterward. By Jophet, 
it stumps me where the young tarnations gets 
all their idees!” 

“Did you resign that time?” 

““Well, I was serious minded to, but the 
President was too busy to talk much that day 
and by the next I had sort o’ cooled off and - 
didn’t want to bother him.” 

“Didn’t someone put pepper in one of the 
rooms?” 
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“Pepper! Great Jophet! I’d like to have 
sneezed all my teeth out! Professor Wiley 
was goin’ to have a exam in the chemistry lab 
and I guess some of the young tarnations wasn’t 
ready for it so they snuck in the night before 
and sprinkled pepper all over the room. That 
was four year ago and I can still smell pepper 
every time I sweep in there. 

“But it was a hull lot worse when they put 
the limburger cheese in the old hot air furnace 
in the Normal Buildin’, Great Jophet’s 
Jophet! I couldn’t eat for two days after 
getting that mess cleaned up. The President 
did fire two of the lads that done that and I’da 
quit, too, only he said I was the only one he 
could depend on and I hated to let him down.” 

“It must have been awful,” sympathized 
Buck, trying to keep the smile out of his voice 
as he visualized the exodus from that building 
as the odors began to creep up the pipes and 


. spread through the rooms. 


“Then there was the time they planted the 
eight-day alarm clocks in chapel. I hunted for 
a week before I found all of ’em. The first 
mornin’ the President had to dismiss chapel 
when the things started cuttin’ loose. I found 
seven that day and we thought we had all of 
’em but next mornin’ they begun again and the 
President was purty peeved. Well, I got me 
three more that day and couldn’t find hide nor 
hair of another. Next mornin’, Bang! they 
went again with the President markin’ them 
out with his ear while discoursin’ on ‘The 
Serious Side of a Young Man’s Life.’ After 
chapel me and him hunted out four more. An’ 
so it went all week and on Saturday I found 
the last three in the attic jest inside the ventila- 
tor in the chapel ceilin’.” 

“Did it break up the chapel exercises?” 

“Great Jophet, yes! That is, the first 
mornin’ it did. The hull parcel of them just 
cheered and clapped and the President couldn’t 
do nothin’ with ’em, but the second mornin’, 
after the things started cuttin’ loose again he 
announced: ‘That chapel would purceed as 
customary in spite of the commotion and any 
student showin’ signs of levity would receive 
proper demerits.” Them was his exact words. 
I’ve learned that a good college janitor has to 
be a regular Shylock Holmes if he wants to 
hold his job. 

“Then there was the time that someone 
smeared molasses on all of the chapel seats. 
Guess a hundred or more of the students sat 
in ’em before everyone knowd it. That sure 
was a mess.” 

“Yes, Sherman was pretty riled that time,” 
broke in Bessie. ‘He worked pretty near all 
night to get the seats all cleaned up for chapel 
the next morning and then he remembered that 
it was Washington’s Birthday, ‘which was a 
holiday then. My, but he stomped around!” 
and she smiled as she recalled Sherman’s 
“‘stompings.”’ 

“It certainly is tough,” said Buck. ‘Well, 
I’ve got a seven o’clock class in the morning so 
: ages I'd better hit the hay. Good-night, 
‘olks.”’ 


THE next morning at daylight Baldy went 

out to feed his cow before going to the 
school. As he entered the barn he discovered 
that his entire supply of fodder was missing. 
Going into the cow’s stall he found that she, 
too, was gone. 

After searching vainly through the imme- 
diate neighborhood and failing to find any sign 
of her, Baldy até a hurried breakfast and tardily 
took up his duties at the college. He failed to 
note the passage of time and when Professor 
Roberts hunted him up and informed him that 
the students were waiting for him to unlock the 
chapel, he could hardly credit his hearing. 

Hastening to the big, double, front doors he 
unsnapped the lock and, as he threw back the 
doors, out tumbled his fodder which had been 
piled high within. With the aid of several stu- 
dents this was thrown to one side. Mumbling 
angrily to himself, Baldy entered the chapel 
where a sight met hiseyes that froze him speech- 
less with anger. Tied to the pulpit by a short 
rope stood his cow, placidly chewing her cud. 
She was dressed in two pair of dignifiéd, gray 
trousers; a long-tailed coat was draped about 
her shoulders and a shiny silk hat was tied 
securely over her one crumpled horn. 

Baldy took in the entire scene with one 
glance, then turned on the laughing crowd 
behind him— 

“You idjets! You tarnation fools! You 
dratted pups! By Jophet, I’d like to lick the 
hull kaboodle of you! You condemned young 
scalawags! You won’t never get no sense!” — 
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Beware of Spiders 


ACK of a parti- 

tion where pass 
ers-by cannot see 
him, the loan shark 
spins his web—and 
waits. In his show- 
windows he dis- 
plays generous- 
sounding proposals. 
He says, “We will trust you when no 
body else will—if you have a job.” He 
sends smoothly-worded circulars and 
letters marked “Personal,” telling how he 
has been able to assist “your friends,” 
and how he will gladly do as much for 
you—and no outsider will be the wiser. 


Sometimes he boldly tells his story on 
posters and handbills—“Money for sal- 
aried men. No mortgages—no indorse- 
ment—no collateral—no questions asked. 
We let you have money at the time you 
apply for it.’ He pledges strict secrecy 
and low rates of interest. He describes 
himself as “the wage-earner's only friend 
in time of need"—spider-webs to catch 
the unwary. : 





Perhaps you have never known a desper- 
ate need for an immediate loan. But the 
loan shark knows that the world is full of 
unfortunate men and women who will 
promise to pay almost any price in the 
future for a little cash in hand now. 


Driven by extravagance or unexpected 
misfortune, the needy one, when caught, 
pays a truly terrible price. 


The loan shark knows that many of his 
victims will be unable to pay on the ap- 
pointed date. He, therefore, extends the 
time but increases the amount of the loan. 
Month by month it grows till it crushes. 
The loan shark's favorite lash on the un- 
happy victim is “Pay—pay more—or I 
will expose you. Pay or I will make you 
lose your job.” Sadly enough, sometimes 
his threat is carried out and the job is lost. 


Imagine a frightened employee paying 
$2.00 a week “interest” on a $10.00 loan 
for three years—156 weeks—and still 
“owing” the original $10.00 although he 
had paid $312.00. The man who paid this 
lived in the capital of a great State. 


A man who made $60 a month borrowed 
$75 from a loan shark. For a period of 
three years, he paid each month $21.85 
interest—more than one-third of his 
wages—without reducing the principal 
debt. 

Fortunate is the man who has honest em- 
ployment which pays him a better wage 
than he needs for actual necessities. Out 
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of his surplus, week by week, he can 
make himself safe. The man past middle 
age who has never saved a cent can hope 
perhaps for but little more than contin- 
uing health and steady employment, but 
younger men and women can and should 
plan complete financial independence for 
themselves in their later years of life. 


If you must borrow, make sure the lender 
is licensed and supervised by the State. 


A booklet prepared by the Metropolitan 
will be of assistance in showing how to 
save, and thereby avoid the loan shark's 
web. It will be sent free and without 
obligation on your part. Address Booklet 
Department, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Number One Madison 
Avenue, New York City and ask for 
Booklet No. 98-B. 

Haley Fiske, President. 
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cost borrowers as much more in interest, to- 
gether with untold mental distress. 


Prosecution, th helpful, is not a per- 
manent ooumndly or the loan shark evil. | 
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And, muttering to himself, he cautiously 
assisted the cow down the steps, across the 
campus amid the delighted cheers of the crowd, 
and so home where he ripped the offending 
clothes from her body and left her peacefully 
munching her breakfast. 

Hastening back to the school, Baldy waited 
in Prexy’s office until the chapel exercises 
were over. Then, Prexy not appearing, he 
made inquiry and found that he had gone on a 
two-day lecture tour and would not return until 
the following morning. 

“Well, it’ll only be one day longer. If I 
hav’ta, I can put up with it one more day, but, 
by Jophet, this is the last time; the President 
won’t talk me into stayin’ no longer. There 
haint one student in the hull school has any 
respect for me. The hull kit an’ kaboodle of 
’em calls me ‘Old Baldy’ before they’re here 
three days. I'll see him jest as soon as chapel’s 
out to-morrow. By Jophet, the worm’s goin’ 
to turn! No more of these idjet tricks for me!” 

Baldy went about his duties that day sus- 
tained by the belief that it was absolutely to be 
his last. Finally, the day’s work done, he went 
home, silently ate his supper and, the evening 
being warm, he and Bessie went out on the 
porch to discuss this matter of moment. 

Parts of their protestations, arguments and 
plans drifted in to Buck who was industriously 
endeavoring to separate a complicated chemical 
formula into its component elements. 

“*_. get that five acres of bottom of Harron’s 
an’ raise truck ay 

“‘_ not mean, just spirited, they-——’ 

“—. call me ‘Old Baldy.’ If I could jest lick 
the everlastin’ daylights out o’ ’em, they might 
have some respect for me. The young tarna- 
tions always——” 

Buck’s book slid unnoticed to the floor. He 
sat for a long time with a meditative frown 
upon his face. Finally small wrinkles appeared 
at the corners of his eyes, then at his mouth 
and, as they enlarged, a smile spread itself 
completely over his countenance. He nodded 
to himself several times and arose to search 
out a box of make-up which he had used in 
amateur theatricals. 

Sherman and Bessie, still arguing the matter 
of resigning, finally arose and went to their 
bedroom. For perhaps half an hour, after their 
light had been extinguished, a shadow moved 
back and forth across the drawn shade of Buck’s 
room; then his light was also extinguished. 

A few minutes later the stooped form of 
“Old Baldy” appeared at the front door, 
looked up and down the street, and started 
down-town. An unusual occurrence, this, for 
Baldy was seldom seen upon the poorly lighted 
streets after supper. He had gone about two 
blocks when three carousing seniors, spying 
his approach, crossed over to his side of the 
street in order that he might furnish them with 
more entertainment. As they neared him, one 
of the three very gravely removed his hat, 
made a deep bow and recited loudly: 


Here is the cow with the crumpled horn 
That was milked by Baldy, all forlorn. 


—at which the other two cheered wildly. 

Then, if the earth had opened and a mon- 
strous genii had appeared, those three could 
have been no more surprised, for suddenly 
Baldy advanced a step and—spat!—his fist 
encountered the reciter’s chin and he dropped 
limply to the ground. As the other two gaped, 
open-mouthed, at this unheard-of proceeding, 
Baldy reached forth and, with surprising 
strength for one of his age, grasped a collar in 
each hand and—whack! came two heads to- 
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don’t know exactly,” he admitted slowly. 
“Those clothes all thrown about and mussed 
up, and the cigaret burnt out on the bureau 
didn’t look—natural. So I just put things to 
ights.’ 

“So they wouldn’t attract attention, eh?” 
murmured Laranger, regarding Terrell closely. 
“T reckon so,’’ Pete returned briefly, his 
eyes on the glowing fire. 

“TI know so,” affirmed Laranger, gripping 
the boy’s shoulder for a moment. “You're 
that kind of a You’d have done the same 
even if you’d proof positive I was guilty. 
. . . Well, Walsh an’ I started off, keepin’ 
a pretty sharp lookout for that deed as far as 
the fork. I knew if I’d dropped it beyond 
there the chances were somebody else had al- 
ready picked it up, that part of the trail bein’ 
retty well traveled. It had also come to me 
yy that time that anybody findin’ it would 
likely leave it in town or send it to me by mail, 





seein’ as a deed ain’t worth anything except 
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gether. Stars, never known to the astronomical 
spaces, scintillated hither and yon as three 
dazed and astounded seniors watched Baldy’s 
stooped form sauntering leisurely on his way. 

Rumors are rife as the happenings of that 
night. It appears that no student was safe 
upon the streets of Xmer, for the mere appear- 
ance of Baldy seemed to call for taunt or laugh- 
ing remark and then— Well, rumors are hard 
things from which to derive actual facts, but 
the general results appeared to be about the 
same in each case. _ 

The following morning Baldy arose as usual, 
finished the few chores, ate his breakfast and 
departed for this his last day of humiliation. 
As he turned the. corner of the Administration 
Building he came face to face with a young 
gentleman bearing a large and shining black 
and blue area around his left eye. This did not 
strike Baldy as strange, for strife was common 
between the students; but, at that moment, 
Baldy’s toe struck a projecting brick and as he 
stumbled forward the fellow, letting out a yell 
of fear, turned and fled. Baldy stared open- 
mouthed. 

Half an hour later, as he was cleaning up in 
the laboratory, ‘‘Chub” Thornton, the gigantic 
full-back, cautiously approached: 

“Mr. Sherman, Professor Roberts wants to 
know if you“will please turn the heaters higher 
in the showers?” 

The “Mr. Sherman” astounded Baldy as 
much as the yell of fright had done. He noted 
that Chub also bore a bluish-green evidence of 
concussion upon his chin. 

Later, as he made his way to chapel, several 
students bade him a respectful ‘‘good-morn- 
ing!” He was almost too surprised to answer. 
Reaching the chapel he took his accustomed 
seat near the front exit and proceeded to drowse 
comfortably. He meditated upon the changed 
attitude of numbers of the students. He also 
noted that Buck arrived late for chapel and 
wondered if the President would mark up a 
demerit against him. 

‘Pretty fine fellow, that Buck. Wisht I had 
a son jest like him. Wonder what’s the matter 
with his hand? Must ’a been fightin’! That’s 
not like Buck a’tall. Will have to give him a 
little talkin’ to—”’ Then Prexy’s words pierced 
his preoccupation: 

“After ten years of effort I am glad to an- 
nounce that the last two-day campaign has 
resulted in raising the required amount to cover 
the deficit for the construction of the ‘Mosser 
Memorial Building,’ and work will be started 
immediately.” 

Baldy thrilled with pride. Wasn’t this his 
school that was accomplishing so much? He 
forgot that this was supposed to be his last day. 
Already he was relenting in his harsh attitude 
toward the student body. Perhaps he had 
judged them all too quickly. 

Prexy was reading the lesson. The words 
found ready soil in Baldy’s heart. 

“How oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? Till seven times? 

‘Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times; but until seventy times 
seven.” 

Baldy responded in his heart, ‘‘ Amen!” 

The Reverend Mr. Grastone went on into 
his morning discourse. His droning voice but 
faintly reached Baldy’s consciousness: 

‘“‘— a peculiarity of nature; even a worm, if 
heckled to a certain point, will turn upon its 
tormentor——” 

Twenty-eight pairs of eyes, most of them the 
worse for wear, unconsciously turned toward 
the drowsing Baldy nodding in his corner. 








So when it didn’t turn up we 
fanned the wind along the east branch an’ 
made the Triple X around noon. 

“T s’pose I ought to have left a note for 
somebody,” he went on, “‘but we were rushed, 
an’ I knew the boys wouldn’t be in till sun- 


to the owner. 


down an’ you wouldn’t show up till even later. 
¥ bres to be back before that, an’ so I 
would ordinarily. Didn’t take more’n two 
hours to look the stock over an’ come to terms. 
I paid half down an’ agreed to produce the 
rest as soon as Reynolds an’ Gibbs brought the 
stock over. I left Walsh a little after three 
and then things began to boil. 

“About half-way to the fork I met Frank 
Hopkins ridin’ back to the Gridiron from town. 
We used to punch cows together on the old X. I. 
T. an’ we’ve always been good friends. Youcan 
guess how I felt when he told me ‘about the 
rumpus goin’ on in town. I was for hittin’ the 
trail straight in, an’ havin’ a showdown, but 
he advised keepin’ away from Tulasco an’ the 
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ranch for a while. It seems Joddard an’ his 
bunch an’ also Biddle’s crowd were raisin’ Cain, 
an’ like Frank said I’d be jugged the minute I 
showed up an’ then good-by to any chance of 
trying to locate the real crook myself.” 

“‘T don’t see why you should have to do your 
own detective work!” exclaimed Terrell hotly. 
“You've lived here for years and people know 
you’re decent and honest. You’d think Jod- 
dard would give you a chance instead of jump- 
ing on you like this all on account of that 
deed somebody picked up and planted there 
on purpose.” 

Laranger smiled grimly. “Not him! We 
don’t hitch together awful well, an’ besides, once 
he gets a notion in his head it takes a stick o’ 
dynamite to knock it out. You've got to ad- 
mit, too, that deed lying right there by the 
busted safe did look rather bad.” 

“Perhaps,” Pete admitted grudgingly. “But 
if I was sheriff I’d look for some motive. You 
don’t need money special: you had plenty in 
the bank.” 

Tex chuckled. “Figuring out motives is 
a mite too delicate work for Swart. That 
deed with my name on it was enough for him. 
I must have done the job. But let’s get on 
or we'll be all day. I wanted the worst way 
to go on to the ranch an’ explain. I knew you’d 
be worryin’ if I didn’t show up. But Frank 
said Joddard was plannin’ to go out there with 
a bunch so I had to give it up for then. After 
chinnin’ a bit more I turned around an’ rode 
back to the Triple X, an’ there I found that 
Walsh had gone.” 

“Gone!” repeated Terrell in surprise. 
“Where?” 

“To Alemada, the men said. Seems I’d 
hardly left before he packed up an’ hit the trail 
for the railroad.” 

“Ts he comin’ back?” 

“Not that I could find out. He paid Rey- 
nolds an’ Gifford for the full week, an’ gave 
directions where I was to send the rest of the 
purchase money after they’d delivered the 
stock. That’s all they knew.” 

The boys sat silent regarding the man with 
puzzled faces, until Laranger broke the brief 
silence. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked. 

“Looks funny to me,” returned Terrell. 
“Didn’t he say anything to you about leaving 
that night?” 

Tex shook his head. “‘Nary a word. I must 
say, though, the boys told me he seemed to 
make up his mind all of a sudden when he 
found there was a train leavin’ Alemada for 
the coast about ten o’clock.” 

“Still,’”’ said Pete, ‘‘you’d think he’d have 
looked that up before and been all packed up 
and ready to ride along with you.” 

“He didn’t come my way but took the 
southern trail,’’ explained Laranger. ‘That 
circles around Tulasco, you know, and it’s 
shorter. Besides, his nerves were all shot an’ 
he sure was worryin’ a heap.” 

“ About his wife?” demanded Pete sharply. 

Laranger laughed. ‘“You’re on, kid,” he 
chuckled. ‘That’s what I thought at first, 
but when I heard this I began to wonder. 
I don’t know Walsh very well and he always 
seemed a decent sort. Still, you never know 
what a man will do when he’s up against it.” 

“Was he out at the Triple X all Saturday 
night?” asked Pete, his eyes shining. 

“He might have been, but if so he was 
alone. The two men rode over to a dance at 
Ashton’s and didn’t get back till daybreak.” 

“There!” exclaimed Terrell excitedly. ‘“‘He 

had every chance in the world to do it. That 
would account for his being in such a rush to 
get the money for his stock and beat it. I'll 
bet a dollar——” 
_ “Wait a minute, kid, wait a minute,” cut 
in Laranger. ‘‘Don’t go too fast. Remember 
I came joggin’ home around ten o’clock an’ 
there wasn’t a soul to prove I didn’t land there 
in the middle of the night. You can’t con- 
demn a man on that alone. Like enough Walsh 
is straight as a string an’ what seems queer is 
only one of these here coincidences you hear 
about. I’m just sayin’ it might be worth while 
to look a little further into his doings.” 

“Tt sure would,” agreed Pete emphatically. 
“How the dickens would you do it though, 
with him gone to the coast?” 

“First off, have another talk with Gifford 
an’ Reynolds. They’re a pair of good scouts, 
an’ when I asked ’em to hold off deliverin’ 
the stock till Saturday or Monday, they agreed. 
Likewise they said they’d stick around the 
Flyin’ V till I showed up. If they can’t help 
me any it might be worth while makin’ a trip 
to San Diego. I’ll have to ask Jim Blair.” 

““Who’s he?” asked Terrell. 

“A lawyer chap I’ve known for years. 
That’s what took me to Hatfield. Didn’t 


I tell you? I expect I must have forgotten. 
You see, when I left the Triple X Wednesday 
mornin’ early I wanted first off to get word to 
you. But I hadn’t snooped around the Flyin’ 
V long before I found Hank Slater seemed to be 
stickin’ there pretty close. Also you were off 
with the boys all day, so that evening I slipped 
over to the Hashknife an’ spent the night.” 

“With dad, you mean?” exclaimed Tod 
Ramsey. “ Didn’t any of the men see you?” 

“Not a one. I had a good talk with Joe an’ 
was off at daybreak. Went straight to the 
old Diamond Square ranch house, pried open 
a door an’ got myself an’ the black inside. 
Around eleven I went over to the Flying V 
on foot just in time to see Pete saddle up an’ 
ride off. I sure did want to get a word with 
you, old man, but in less than five minutes 
Slater set out to follow you. I judged he 
wanted to keep you in sight, so after he’d gone 
I went up to the house, wrote that letter an’ 
stuck it under your pillow. I also got the key 
to the Diamond Square ranch house before 
I went back.” 

Terrell’s eyes widened. “By golly!” he 
exclaimed. ‘You were there when I rode past 
about four o’clock,” he declared. P 

“Sure was,” affirmed Laranger, “but how 
did you know it?” 

“T didn’t know it was you,” the boy ex- 
plained, “‘but I had a queer feeling somebody 
was watching me from the house.” 

Tex laughed. “ You sure guessed right, though 
I don’t know how you did it. I was saddled up 
an’ all ready to leave for Hatfield when I saw 
you through a crack in the window boards. 
I’d. have come out only knowin’ Slater was on 
your trail I decided not to chance it. Just as 
well, too, for you were hardly out of sight when 
he came snoopin’ along.” 

““He was always snooping,” said Pete bit- 
terly. “I got sick to death of him. I wish I’d 
known, though I s’pose I couldn’t have done 
anything without getting you in bad.” 

“Tt wasn’t that so much,” Tex explained. 
“‘T’d take a chance any day of gettin’ away 
from Hank Slater. I didn’t want him to get 
suspicious of that house, though. I might 
want to use it again, you see.” 

“It’s awful close,’”’ objected Terrell. 

“‘That’s just it. It’s so close to the Flying V 
I don’t believe one of ’em would think of 
lookin’ there unless he had a special reason. 
You see they think I’ve beat it to a distance. 
The lower windows are all boarded up an’ 
there’s a door on each side. You remember 
that thick tamarack at the back? Even if 
I hadn’t time to get the black out, I could slip 
away through that, wait till the excitement had 
died down an’ then run off one of our own 
cayuses.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Pete; “‘an’ if I was 
careful I could sneak over at night an’ keep 
you posted. I wish Mel would get that in- 
formation from his father sooner. It seems 
awful long till Monday.” 

“Maybe he can,” suggested Laranger. 
“You could look him up to-morrow and see.” 

“‘ Are we going to stay here to-night?” asked 
Ramsey. 

“You fellows might as well,” returned Tex. 
“‘I expect I’d better leave this afternoon just 
in case Joddard’s bunch should happen to show 
vp. . . . I forgot to tell you about Jim Blair. 

e advised me to keep clear of the sheriff till 
he could come over an’ look into things. He’s 
got a case on now, but he’ll be free the middle of 
next week. Meantime, of course, we'll do all 
we can to——” 

Abruptly he broke off and sprang noiselessly 
to his feet. For an instant he stood tensely 
motionless and in the sudden silence all three 
heard the faint sound of hoofbeats and creak- 
ing saddle leather outside the cabin. 

Without a word Pete leaped up and ran 
across to where a set of shelves stood against 
the log wall at the back of the room, while 
Laranger, snatching his hat, swiftly followed. 
Dropping on the floor, Terrell pressed the 
spring under the lower shelf and as the shelves 
and a section of the wall swung outward, Tex 
darted through the dark opening. 

“The Diamond Square—to-morrow night,” 
he whispered back. 

“Right!” responded Terrell, flinging his 
weight against the secret door. 

This closed with a click and the boy sprang 
back to join Ramsey who had caught up a large 
pan and was hurriedly tossing into it the dishes 
they had used for breakfast. An instant later 
the outer door was flung open and Swart 
Joddard stood on the threshold, the heads and 
shoulders of several deputies showing behind 
his bulky form. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed triumphantly. “So 
here’s where you are?” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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CHROME is a preservative that 
guards power when the Bur- 
gess “Super B” Battery is not 
in use. Extra life and service 
are thus added. It is a patented 
feature of the two Burgess 
“Super B” Batteries, which 
answer practically all radio 
set requirements, 


















and I'll Show 
You where to 
get the 


“SUPER B” 


‘Fore going to 
School - But 
Lets Hurry” 


When dad needs new bat- 
teries for the radio, tell him 
about the two special-built 
Burgess “Super B” Bat- 
teries. They have larger 
cells than standard batteries. 
This means extra power..;. 
longer service. 


cheehwehwetechwetwotwote <peeth 
** Super B’’ No. 22308 


A medium size, heavy-duty 
45-volt battery designed for 
general, all around use 


**Super B’”’ No. 21308 
The largest size Burgess heavy- 
duty 45-volt battery — made 
especially for heavy-current 
consuming sets 





BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: CHICAGO 


_ In Canada: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 


RGESS “SUPER B 
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Champions 


— gave the ideas for these 
two new basketball shoes 


TWO groups met—famous college basketball stars and 
Goodrich, one with ideas on what a good shoe should have; 
and the other with the experience and ability to produce it. 
The result is... two new basketball shoes ...and wonders 
at that! 

No one can blame a slip for a foul, a poor toss or failure 
to block ... if shod with Goodrich. The gum-sanded sole 
grips! Look over these winners ... and pick your basketball 
shoe for a busy season! 
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A Cabinet for Your Tools 
By “Uncle Bill’? Wood 


Here is another article in the ‘‘How to Make’’ series by Uncle Bill Wood. Letters 
received and requests for Uncle Bill’s booklet on ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ teil us 
that the articles are a great help to you, especially Scouts in their various tests calling 
for the use of tools, good turns around the house, etc. 

We intend to continue the series as long as you want it and Uncle Bill is ready to go 
ahead. If there are any special projects you are interested in and think others would 
like an article about, write in and your request will be considered. Also, do not hesi- 
tate to write Uncle Bill if you have real trouble with any of the objects he tells about. 

Don’t forget he has prepared a booklet ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ which may 
be had free. Write for your copy.—The Editors. 
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Tool Cabinet 
Operz 
You'll need four “2 x 4s” as long as the 


THs month’s suggestion is for the older and 
workroom ceiling is high and about 50’ of 


more ambitious boy. Some of my readers 




















LO-BACK MODEL—New! 
Note how the back is cut down 
to eliminate any “bind”’ and give 
greater freedom. New gum- 
sanded sole — you can’t slip. 
Sole quality that won’t crack or 
loosen. Thick, soothing cushion 
heel. Gentle arch support. Soft 
leather counter; leather trim- 
med and with eyelets that can’t 
pull out...a shoe for cham- 
pions and those who can be. 



























HI-BACK MODEL— All 
the same fine qualities as 
the Lo- Back with the ex- 
ception of the reduced 

back. Buff-colored, 
too — like Lo- Back. 
The finest basketball 
shoe there is for those 
who want the conventional 
shape. 


Follow the ways of winners... buy Goodrich basketball shoes 
from your favorite sporting goods dealer. 


| Goodrich 


BASKETBALL 





hoes 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY _ Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


will make up in the later what they lack in 
the first part of that statement. I’ve drawn 
such large pictures and the project is so easy 
to understand that the article covers only the 
first things and you'll have to go ahead from 
them. It is an original idea for a home work- 
shop tool cabinet. 

Cabinets and chests put on the market with 
tools seldom are the right size and shape to 
fit home conditions. They must be set on 
the floor out of reach, on the bench in the way 
or screwed to the wall where they stick out 
in the way. Besides, the arrangement of tools 
in a manufactured cabinet is usually for com- 
pactness rather than convenience. 

The picture shows how to make a cabinet 
that’s safe, simple and cheap. For sturdiness 
the bench can be made a part of the outfit 
with two or three bolts. 
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4''x 6" lumber, preferably tongued and grooved 
and straight. Tools needed are: hammer, try 
square, bench plane, household saw, chisel, rule, 
hand drill and screw driver. Plenty of No. 6 
wire finishing nails, 1” No. 7 flat head bright 
screws, 3” spikes and square head bolts 44” in 
diameter. 

Fasten two “2 x 4s” edgewise against the 
wall back of the bench. If the floor is cement 
wedge them in tight enough to stay and spike 
at the top. Between these and the wall should 
be a backing of 54” or 34” boards about 25” x 
42” square. This can be made of the matched 
lumber and nailed on beforehand high enough 
off the floor so the bottom is even with the top 
of the bench. 

The stringers should be 25” to 30” apart, 
inside measurement, depending on the width 
wanted for the cabinet. 2” outside of these 
fasten the other ‘‘2 x 4s” and then put the 
bench in place. It is a good idea to bolt this 
to the .uprights and, as the side 
view shows, there is room for the 
nuts against the wall. If there / 
is a back apron on your bench jf 3 
you can bolt through that to the / 
ma te Hg ! He 

After the uprights, backing and /1E 
bench are in place, nail on the “cas- 
ing” madejof boards with the tongues | 
and grooves ripped off. These will | 
be 5” wide, which is plenty. / 

From this point on the pictures 
tell the whole story except for the 
variations you will naturally think 
of yourself to meet your present or 
future needs. 

Make the doors 
of the matched lum- 
ber with straight 
steel mending 
plates for cleats. 
Put them on with 
either butts or 
hinges so they will 
close tightly and 
open flat back 
against the case- 
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cabinet and arrange 
your tools. 






























































Lou. We started together—over there at the 
University gym. We've got to get through 
being ground birds together.” 

Johnny gripped Red’s hand. He spoke in 
a low voice, a bit huskily. But it was steady. 
“T think—maybe I can make it, Red. It’s 
white of you, though.” 








Cadet Osborne smiled. ‘I won’t tell the gen- 
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Ground Birds 
(Concluded from page 9) 














ee | 
eral about you, Johnny,” he said slowly. “‘And 
you will pass that Code exam.” 


And Cadet John Condon did pass the ex- 
amination, and all the others, too.. Not with 
a high rating. Not nearly so high as Red’s 
or Lou Brent’s. But he passed. And as Red 
told Lou Brent—the wallop on the chin didn’t 
matter. It was worth it. 
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SCOUTS CAN | 
TELL THE DIFFERENCE 


OST boys have knives from the time they 
start school, and by the time they join the 
Scouts they know a good one when they see it. 


That’s why the Remington Official Scout Knife is 
the scouts’ choice. It has a big cutting blade, razor 
sharp, hand-honed at the factory. The punch blade 
is good for a thousand jobs of scraping and boring 
holes. The screw-driver, bottle-opener, and can- 
opener are real practical tools that work every time. 


On a hike, in camp, no matter where you are, 
you'll have this knife out a hundred times a day 
and it’ll serve you well every time. 


Your dealer has the Remington Official Scout 
Knife. Get a Remington and be sure you have 
the best. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway ote ote New York City 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 








RS3333 
The Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts of 
America”’ 


Top— 
Scout Henry Abbett 


Left— 
Scout Elwood Langden 


Right— 
Scout David Bunch 










GOLD MEDAL FOR HEROISM 


Proctor Hensley, who. could not swim, fell from a tow-boat in 
East Chester Bay, New. York, when a strong tide was running out 
and a gale blowing off shore. He did not come up. Edward 
Langden, 13, dropped:the oars, dove in, brought Proctor to the 
surface, and swam for the boat in which was Daniel Miller; a non- 
swimmer. In diving, Edward kicked an oar overboard, and Daniel 
could not manage the boat in the heavy sea with one oar. Edward 
could not overtake the boat with his burden. He was tiring rap- 
idly when seen from shore by David Bunch, 15, and Henry 
Abbett, 13. These boys swam out and David succeeded in bring- 
ing Proctor safely to shore while Henry rescued Edward, by then 
thoroughly exhausted. All three rescuers received the Gold 
Medal Award. 
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TOP NOTCH 
« CLEETO 


cleats on the Cleeto sole. 


Every boy who sees that corrugated 
sole, exclaims, “Here’s the shoe for 
me.” You can get it in gray, white 
or brown canvas, snappily trimmed. 


Cleeto belongs to the Grips family of 

distinctive sports shoes. Ask for it by 

name. Look for the word “Grips” on 

the ankle patch and the “Top Notch” 

Cross on the sole. If your dealer 

hasn’t it, write us. 

BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 

Beacon Falls Connecticut 


(GRIP 











Cleeto—tne season’s big hit in sports-shoes —will blaze 
new trails for popularity in the gym this fall and winter. On 
slippery floors where sure-footedness must go hand in hand 
with speed and service, no other shoe can match these thick 


This unique cleated sole grips the floor —and how! Made of 
extra tough gray rubber, it is practically double-layer, yet 
light in weight. The Cleeto will wear and wear! And it is sur- 
prisingly low-priced for such a distinctive, serviceable shoe. 











GRIP-SURE 


Another famous member of 
the Grips family. A splendid 
basket-ball shoe. Patente 

suction cup sole comstruc- 
tion. Korxole Insole keeps 
yout .~ cool, sad comefor- 
table. Sponge heel cushion, 
3 bar toe snubber. A high- 
grade shoe in every respect— 
sure-footed and long-wear- 
ing. Costs more but worth it! 



























Lone Scout in Camp 


WE HAVE been urging 

every Lone Scout to get 
some camp training and camp 
experience during the year in 
any one of the three plans; by 
connecting up with the nearest 
Boy Scout camp and arranging 
for camp participation; by the 
development of a Lone Scout 
Tribe camp in the community 
and seeking camp leadership 
from some experienced adult camper; or, by 
setting up a year-round camp on the farm or 
near the farm in a wide lot. 

Some of our Lone Scouts have been doing 
some splendid work in developing this “at 
home” program by getting a site, clearing and 
developing it and having 
it available for overnight 


camping, ‘week-end 
camping and summer 
camping. 


Lone Scout Theodore 
Tindell has furnished us 
the drawing on this page 
to illustrate a Lone 
Scout in camp regalia. 


Lone Scout Progress 
HE success of the 
Lone Scout Divi- 

sion depends, in a large 

measure, upon the active 
progress made by Lone 

Scout members and by 

the willingness of Lone 

Scouts to recruit other 

boys in Lone Scouting. 

During the past year, 

how many boys have 

you really talked to 
about becoming Lone 

Scouts? Begin now, and 

see how many Lone Scouts you can secure; send 

for application blanks and acceptance blanks 
for the Adult Friend and Counselor. 


Lone Scouts Are Boy Scouts 


[IN SPITE of the fact that we have been 

telling all Scouts that Lone Scouts are Boy 
Scouts of America, there seems to be a mis- 
understanding. Some of our old-timer Lone 
Scouts insist that they are not Boy Scouts; then, 
in some cases where Lone Scouts claim that 
they are Boy Scouts, it is disputed by Troop 
Scouts. We repeat, every boy who isa member 
of the Lone Scout Division is a Boy Scout 
of America, just as truly so as is the boy 
who belongs toa Troop or a Farm or Home 
patrol. 


Harry Tombak Appointed Scout 
Commissioner 


ARRY TOMBAK, one of our famous Lone 

Scouts, who is known in every State in 
the Union because of his contributions in 
drawings to art sections of Alsap papers and 
The Lone Scout, has been appointed District 
Commissioner in the Brooklyn, N. Y., Boy 
Scout Council. Scout.Tombak has also been 
Scoutmaster for some time. 

It is an excellent record for a boy who has 
been so outstanding in Lone Scouting for a 
period of ten years to still maintain his Boy 
Scout interest and increase it from year to year, 
thus gaining the recognition of one of America’s 
big Councils. We extend congratulations to 
Lone Scout Tombak, and we know that he will 
demonstrate that the product of Lone Scout- 
ing is of real quality in the new field of Scout 
leadership. 


The Sign of Friendship 


Scouts should be the first to give the sign 

of Friendship—that’s why we are asking 
Lone Scouts to select one of the best men in 
their community to be a Scout Friend and 
Counselor. Send for acceptance blank to be 
used when interviewing the man who is to be 
your future Scout Friend. - 

You be the first to give the friendly nod, the 
cordial smile, and the first to extend your hand 
for the friendly Scout handclasp. 

Yes—speak first, laugh first, forgive first, 
forget first, all slights or insults—be the first 
to express appreciation. 

Begin your practice of the above virtues in 
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your own home, then practice 
on your Scout group at school, 
and in your community. You 
will win in Scouting if you can 
achieve first place in the virtues 
of friendship. 


What Happens to Farm 
Boys? 
‘THERE has been consider- 
able speculation in many 
quarters as to whether farm 
boys are better for staying on 
their father’s farm and getting into the farming 
business, or by leaving the farm and going to 
the city to get work. 

The State University of Ohio has recently 
made an investigation in sections of the State 
to find the facts in regard to this. The in- 
vestigators found that 75 
per cent. of all boys who 
left the farms became 
laborers in town and 
city, working on pub- 
lic highways, railroads, 
street car systems, shops .« 
and in ditches or excava- 
tions of the city; 60 per 
cent. of all the boys 
became, and remained, 
common laborers, draw- 
ing the lowest scale of 
city wages, and then 
spending it all on rent, 
fuel, food and clothing, 
with little or no chance 
to get ahead. 

Of the farm boys who 
remained in the country 
and on the farms they 
found a more encourag- 
ing condition. Eighty- 
five per cent. of all these 
boys who remained on 
the farms became in- 
dependent farm operators, either owning their 
own farm or renting, but in either case, managers 
and owners of their own business. 

Rural Scouts will want to consider these facts 
when trying to determine their future life’s 
work. Farming in the future with its modern 
labor-saving machinery, improved public roads, 
the radio, telephone, traveling libraries, and 
America’s constantly improving system of pub- 
lic education, ought to make country life in- 
creasingly attractive to our citizens. 

Start now, Scouts, by getting land, a pig, 
calf, horse or coop of chickens. 


Deeds That Live 


N SUCH a great organization as the Lone 

Scout Division of the Boy Scouts of America 
one will find many different types of members. 
A very few are famous, while many are un- 
known. In like manner a few Scouts boost 
every phase of Scouting and deserve much 
credit, while many become interested in only 
one phase of it and make a success. 

The one essential thing in Lone Scouting 
that has been neglected, and received very 
little attention from members, is the “ Daily 
Good Turn.” This is the basic principle of 
the organization, one upon which it was 
founded. A Lone Scout who comes to the aid 
of some person in distress, who helps some poor 
and unfortunate person to find sunshine and 
happiness, and is always eager to do more 
than his share, renders a great service. 
This Scout’s name will be carved on the 
memory of civilization. 


A Good Way to Learn Scouting 


IN THE Scout Handbook and in the Diary 
also, are a few pages with the heading 
“What is a Scout?” These pages contain 
many things that a Lone Scout ought to do. 
Here is the way I do them. Pick out one 
sentence and study how it should be done and 
then:go and do it. Take, for instance, this 
one—‘A Scout walks through the woods with 
a silent tread.” Look up in the Handbook 
and see how this is done and then go on a 
hike through the near-by woods and let the 
“silent tread” be your chief aim. The next 
time you go on a hike you may not notice it, 
but you will probably be walking as silently 
as an Indian of olden days. I believe that it is 
better to learn this way than to merely read 
how and never see if what you read is true. 
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“Wait until I change— 


After school, it takes only a few moments to 
change to your Boy Scout Uniform. Take your kit 


and get out into the open. 


The real Scout combines 


his school work with Scouting and conditions him- 
self well physically and mentally. 

The Equipment suggestions on this page are par- 
ticularly for your use during the Fall of the year. 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hike and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Samson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 
5 feet; % dozen ferrule arrow heads; 4% 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; waterproof 
glue for six arrows; piece of beeswax; gray 
flax for bow string. Shipping weight, 
3 lbs. 


No. 1543 Per Set, $3.50 


More than 475,000 copies of the new 
Boy Scout Handbook have already been 
sold. Every Scout should have the new 
book in order to be up with his fellow 
Scouts. 
Get a copy today. It costs 50c 
1928 


Official First-Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every Scout and Scout official 

should have one before starting to camp 

or ona hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. The contents are as follows: 

Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x6 yds. ~ 

Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
I in. x I yd. 

Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

Tube ‘First Aid for Burns” 

Mercurochrome Swab 

Vivo Rolls in Carton 

Tube Soap in Carton 

Small First Aid Booklet 


No. 1548 


Se 


SOO me 


Prepaid, 75c 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well- 
lighted field of view. Tan leather mount- 
ing and dull finish. Tan case with shoul- 
der straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1212 Each, $7.50 


Usually Scouts outgrow their uni- 
forms after a year of strenuous Scout 
activities. Nothing could be better 
than to start the new season in a 
fresh, clean, Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


Merit Badge Pamphlets 


An unsurpassed library on Scout activ- 
ities and vocations prepared by experts 
and carefully revised and kept up to date. 
Instruction in Merit Badge Subjects 
technical advice and bibliography in each 
pamphlet. Also when subject lends itself, 
biography of a leader in that field, and 
a chapter on vocational guidance and 
self-help for the Scout. Each, 20c 


Quantity Prices 
Copies One Subject Assorted 


25 or more 16c each 18c 

. 50 or more 15c each 17c 

100 or more 13c each 16c 
Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag han- 
dle, heavy cutting blade, screw driver, 
bottle and: can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to 
stand rough usage. 

No. 1496. ‘Remington’? Make. Pre- 


paid. Price, $1.50 

No. 1502. ‘Ulster’ Brand. Prepaid. 

Price, $1.50 

No. 1566. ‘“‘Hammer” Brand. Pre- 

paid. Price, $1.50 
Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede 
strap. Luminous—can be easily read in 
the dark —very attractive and a practical 
Boy Scout Watch. Prepaid. 


No. 1547 Price, $6.50 











It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, State size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay posiage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post-office or railroad 
company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


. The New Boy Scout Raincoat 


In style, the new Raincoat somewhat 
resembles the Aviation Coat which has 
gained great favor with out-of-doors men 
as an over-garment. It is fitted with a 
convertible collar which can be buttoned 
snugly around the neck. It has arf all- 
around belt and straps at the end of 
sleeves. 

The new Raincoat is absolutely water- 
proof and thoroughly windproof. 


No. 607 Price, $7.00 
Bead Work Outfit 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are 
interested in making beaded watch-fobs, 
head-bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 
real Indian beads of many colors, together 
with a spool of wax silk, four special un- 
breakable needles and instruction sheets 
No. 1144 Complete, $1.25 


The Lone Scout of the 
Sky 
The Story of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh 


rg 

By James E. West 
With special contributions from 
Dr. John J. Finley, Com. Richard 
E. Byrd, Clarence D. Chamberlin 


It’s a story for boys, written by a 
boy’s man and every moment in it 
is as exciting as any novel. You 
can not afford to miss reading this 
Book. Three hundred pages; 

rofusely illustrated. 
N . 3601 Price, $1.00 


Boy SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


” National Headquarters: 


2 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Area: 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Coast: 


583 Market Street — 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


New York Retail Store: 


Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd Street 
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When outdoor people 
come indoors 


You know how hard it is to turn to books 
again—how restless you feel, the first few 
days! That’s because your body is used 
to lots of exercise to keep it healthy—now 
it must get along with less. You can help 
yourself by being a little more careful 
about what you eat. 


Eat foods that are easy to digest, that pro- 


vide nourishment, but also the bran that 
keeps you from feeling dull and listless. 


Shredded Wheat is just the thing! Eat 
two biscuits every morning with milk or 
cream and sugar. It won’t keep that sum- 
mer tan for you, but it will help you hold 
your health and vigor. © 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


hredded 
Wheat 
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HIS is where we hope the holder of the 

slow motion record gets stung. Old Idle 
Five Minutes, the laziest old Scout of all 
times, comes strolling into this month just as 
though he expected a reception committee 
awaiting him. Let’s give him a surprise. 
Let’s show him the busiest bunch of boys 
under the sun back at their desks busy as 
bees exploring the pages of their books. 

When recess comes let’s scare him with our 
speed and show him how far back his old 
jokes are when it comes to snappiness. Get 
ready your best jokes and send them in here 
where we will fix them up ready to give old 
I. F. M. an O. K. or a K. O. For the best 
jokes, accepted and printed in this department, 
senders will receive a copy of the Boy Scout 
Diary. No contributions returned unless ac- 
companied by a stamped return addressed 
envelope. 


Hard Luck 


Tom: My uncle died from hard drink. 
Joun: He did? 
Tom: Yes, a cake of ice dropped on his head. 


A Burning Question 
ScouTMASTER: Get some wood for the fire. 
Scout: Why, it’s all gone. 

SCOUTMASTER: No it isn’t, use your head. 


Printer’s Pi 


DrnEr: Waiter, there’s a button in my soup. 
WalITER (ex-printer): Typographical error, 
sir, it should be mutton. 














Keeping Cool 
Three fishermen at Nome, Alaska, were 
carried out to sea on a cake of ice, but they 
managed to keep cool until rescued. 


Light on the Subject 
“You are gathering fireflies, what’s the 
idea?” 
“‘They are for fishing at night or in muddy 
water.” 


Lay-z? 
Dus: My hens need eggsercise (exercise). 


What would you suggest? 
BELL: The Daily Dozen, of course. 


Watt’s That? 
CusToMER: What is the charge of this 
battery? 
CLERK: A volt and a half. 
Customer: Well, how much is that in 
American money? 








Open for Business 
“Johnny,” said his mother, “for every fly 
you kill I’ll give you a cent.” 
Johnny kills all the flies and then opens the 
door. 
“What is that for?” asked his mother. 
“To let some more flies in,” replied Johnny. 
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He’d Blow It Out 


The Scouts Rally had been an unqualified 
success and the smallest bugler beamed with 
pride when the scoutmaster approached him and 
said: ‘Have you learned all the calls yet?” 

“Nearly all, sir.” 

“Do you know the assembly?” 

“Yes, sir, the fire-alarm.” 

“Then what would you sound if the camp 
caught fire?” 

“Er+lights out, I suppose.” 


























I. F. M.’s Nephew 
Stim: When do you do your hardest work? 
Fat: Before breakfast. 
Stim: What do you do? 
Fat: Try to get out of bed. 


Nothing to Choose Between or 
Chew With 
“Yessir, eighty-two I be and every tooth in 
my head is the same as the day I was born.” 


Let’s See 


“Are you sure these field-glasses are high- 
power,” inquired the scout. 

“Say, fellow,’ replied the enthusiastic 
salesman, “when you use those glasses any- 
thing less than ten miles away looks like it’s 
behind you.” 


Keeping Count 
The instructor said, “‘ For the twentieth time 
I tell you this, now don’t let me have to tell 
you a second time.” 
Anxious to Win 
SHOPKEEPER: What can I do for you, my 


TENDERFOOT: Please, I’ve called about your 
advertisement to retail canaries. 


SHOPKEEPER: Yes, and do you think you 
can sell the birds? 
TENDERFOOT: Oh, no, sir! I only want to 


know how your canaries lost their tails. 





Sufficient Reason 


Tom: Why are so many people trying to sell 
their radio sets? 

Joun: Old I. F. M. has started broadcasting 
his jokes. 

Musical 

First Scout: My uncle can play the piano 
by ear. 

SEconD Scout: That’s nothing, my uncle 
fiddles with his whiskers. 


Where the Words Get Their Roots 
TEACHER: What does “cubic” mean? 
Purit: Cubic is the language spoken by 
the people in Cuba. . 
A Difference 
TEACHER: How old would a person be if 
they were born in 1890? 
Bricut Puprt: Man or woman? 
In a Nutshell 
PROFESSOR: What is an oyster? 
STUDENT: An oyster is a fish built like a nut. 
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PocketGen 


There’s more good 


timekeeping service, 
more real. value in 
Pocket Ben than you’d 
ever expect in a $1.50 


watch. 


Pocket Ben is both 
sturdy and thoroughly 
reliable .... and 
mighty good. looking, 
too. It’s the kind of 
a time-piece that you 
can carry with pride 
and confidence. 

Built by the makers of 


Big Ben and other Westclox. 
Sold everywhere 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 






me, New Westclox 
Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 
reliable. Fits any car. 




















Radio Lacks ‘* 
| 





Lindbergh 
(Concluded from page 29) 








slow to develop personalities. Those connected 
with its creation have been more or less dwarfed 
by the wonders of radio itself. Once it is in 
the air it needs no assistance from man. Radio 
goes on and on by itself, to every nook and 
corner of the world, showing favor to none. 
It treats rich and poor alike. An antenna is an 
antenna, no matter where it hangs, whether 
it be over the poor man’s hovel or over the rich 
man’s palace. Nevertheless, the airplane has 
its popular hero, because it forever needs the 
assistance of man and especially in perform- 
ance. It is utterly helpless off the ground with- 
outa pilot. Radio gains the credit itself because 
it travels alone. Edison is said to have re- 
marked that flying is 5 per cent. mechanical 
and 95 per cent. man. 

The man in the plane gets the credit for the 
aviation achievement. Without a Lindbergh 
the Spirit of St. Lowis would never have reached 
Le Bourget in France. It could never have 


left the ground. But radio can dash across to | 


France in less time than it requires to blink an 
eye. Nobody goes with it. The man behind 
the automatic-sending machine, or at the mi- 
crophone, is a small fraction of the ethereal 
performance. He is trivial. Radio itself wins 
all the laurels of transoceanic transit because 
“he travels fastest who travels alone.” 

So the next time the whirr of an airplane 
attracts your eyes skyward and you marvel 
at the wonder of it all, just stop and picture 
the plane flying through an invisible sea of 
waves criss-crossed in every direction and 
carrying music and words. The airplane seems 
to destroy them; twist them and cut the words 
all to pieces; twirl and mix the musical notes 
into a hopeless state, but at receiving sets 
hundreds of miles away millions at that very 
instant may be listening to the radio and they 
can pick out whatever they so desire. The 
airplane propeller may churn opera with jazz, 
but it matters not, because there will be no 
mix-up at receiving sets. No more than if a 
sparrow passed through the ether wave. Such 
is the wonder of space, the wonder of science, 
the wonder of the Supreme Architect of the 
Universe! 








|Some Real Pioneer 
| Stunts That Work | 
i (Continued from page 27) 
—————— SSS E \ 














not invent this sort of camp candlestick—it 
was used on the frontier years before Mr. Rice 
was born—but he was the first man to show 
me how to make one by using a strip of green 
pliable bark, making a loop of it and drawing 
the ends through a split in the end of a green 
stick until the loop tightly held a tallow or 
wax candle in its grip. 

That Howard Eaton was the man who had 
“a-heart as big as an ox,” I was told by 
Westerners, and from my experience with him 
I believe the statement; Howard’s heart was 
so big that he could not call a man down, 
even when he knew that man to be wrong; 
he was so kind-hearted, in truth, that rather 
than prove that a man was wrong he would 
help fellow to think that he was right. 


ON MR. EATON’S library table at Custer 
Ranch in the Bad Lands could be found 
all the current magazines and all the best 
books, for Mr. Eaton was up to date in all 
things. It happened one day that a certain 
bookish scientist visited Mr. Eaton’s Ranch 
in the Bad Lands. He looked upon Mr. 
Eaton as a servant, and treated him as such; 
so when ordered to drive to the Burning Butte, 
Mr. Eaton touched his hat with one finger, in 
true coachman’s style, and replied, “‘ Yes, sir.” 

A long time ago, no one seems to know when, 
the lignite—a species of coal, in the formation 
of this butte—was set afire, and it is probably 
still burning. It was red-hot down in all the 
cracks when I visited it about thirty years 
ago, and was in that same condition when 
visited by the afore-mentioned parlor scientist. 

“‘D-wi-ver,” cried the learned visitor, in 
great excitement, as he hastily jotted down 
notes in his memorandum book. “ D-wi-ver, 
this must generate a great amount of gas.” 
“Not that I have noticed,” replied Mr. Eaton. 
“Oh, yes, d-wi-ver, and there must be fre- 
quent explosions.” ‘Never heard one,” said 
Howard, as he slyly emptied a pocket full of 
high-power rifle cartridges down one of the 
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ow to train for 
that team you want 
to make this fall 


FREE training game builds winning pep 


EPTEMBER! The season’s here, 
boys—tryouts will soon start. 
Football, etball, track, hockey — 
you're going out for some team. But 
will you e it? 

It depends a lot on one vital thing 
— your health, A fellow may be speedy. 
He may be clever. And yet, if he’s 
always getting sick, he hasn’t much 
chance of making good. Sickness kills 
endurance Kn ouall out of con- 
dition, Slows you for months. 

Ask any coach or athlete. And just 
to make sure you're in tip-top shape 
when that first whistle blows — to 
better your chances of making a team 
—take this training hint. Keep well. 
Guard against disease germs! 


Win with health 


Do you know that 27 diseases are 
spread by that our hands pick 
up everywhere? Why take chances? 
Use Lifebuoy regularly. Its bland and 
abundant any, ee lather removes 
germs as well as di 


Thousands of big athletes use Life- 
buoy to aid them in ymiy fit. Join 
up with the leaders. Get Lifebuoy to- 
day. You'll get a real kick out of it. 
Removes dirt in a jiffy. Makes skin 
feel fine. Purifies face pores. Com- 
plexions glow with ruddy freshness 
and health. Prevents body odor, too. 
You'll love Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean 
scent. 


Mail coupon today for Wash-up 


Chart and cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 
“A great little pep-builder and lots 
of fun,” say schoolboy athletes 
everywhere. 





LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 299 
Cambridge, Mass. 


I ing at once. me 
a uation Watas Chatto Ske ot Le 
buoy—both free! 
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Address 





City Stace. 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 















































‘Lo, Fellows.. 
see you later! 


Believe me, I won’t be late the 
first day of school—or any other 
day either! ’Cause I’ve got the 
slickest runnin’ bicycle you ever 
saw and it doesn’t take me more 
than two minutes to cover six 
blocks. . 


My bike’s got a New Departure 
coaster brake on it— the new 
kind, I mean, with 24 surface 
multiple-disc brake which oper- 
ates just like an automobile 
clutch. It’s sure fun to ride it 
now-—so velvet like and smooth 
running. 








You can have one, too, on a 
new bicycle or on the bicycle 
you now have. Go down to 
the store and ask them 
about it, then sell the idea 


to your dad, é 
Bhim 


NEW DEPARTURE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


DEPART, 
we “Model C” YR, 





Improved 


COASTER BRAY 











OFFICIALLY ADOPTED 
BY THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


CORD TIRE WEAR 
IN EVERY PAIR 


The sole is flexible and 
easy on the feet—and how 
it does wear! No other 
soles are like GRO- 
CORDS with their cord- 
tire cords fused-on-end 
in live rubber. The pro- 
cess is patented. Look for 
the trade mark and avoid 
imitations. Ask your 
dealer to show you shoes 
with GRO-CORD Soles. 
LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL Co. 
Lima, O. 


HEN you see a 

Scout with a merit 
badge for First Aid work, 
or Signaling, or Woodcraft: 
you know he has proved 
thathecould pass the tests. 
When you see a shoe with 
the GRO-CORD trade 
mark stamped on the bot- 
tom you know it will pass 
the test of non-skid foot- 
ing. The rubber-and-cord 
tread of a GRO-CORD 
Sole scientifically accom- 
plishes this. 


\, GS 


SOLE 





















red-hot fissures and quickly moved away. 
One or two moments later there really were 
some explosions of a violent nature; the 
scientist skipped hurriedly down the butte 
and then gleefully jotted down the facts in 
his notebook, with the remark, “‘There; I 
told you so, d-wi-ver.” 

“Never before heard an explosion here,” 
meekly replied Howard. 

In the old West, the Pioneer Scouts and 
prospectors were so very hospitable that they 
would supply the visiting tenderfeet with 
any sort of “facts” the tenderfeet desired. 
Somewhere among my books I have a volume 
of Moore’s poems, plentifully supplied with 
the most astonishing footnotes, the material 


|for the notes evidently supplied by the ever- 


courteous natives. 

It seems that Mr. Moore was disappointed 
when he visited this country because he saw 
no alligators, or “‘caimen,” as he called them, 
in New York State, but was satisfied when 
told. that they had all buried themselves in 
the mud for the winter season, subsisting on 
pine knots which they swallowed for that 
purpose before going into retirement. The 
winter season was also given as the reason why 
there are no great pink, long-legged flamingos 
with crooked bills in the New York marshes! 

Jim Bridger, who discovered Salt Lake 
after having his true stories laughed at by 
ignorant tenderfeet, revenged himself by filling 
their ears with most wonderfully invented 
stories, which were greedily accepted and 
believed by the same people who had laughed 
at his true tales. 

Wild, roaring Joe Meek of Oregon simply 
could not tell the truth to a tenderfoot, and 
woe to the man who doubted any of his wild 
stories, many of which are still recorded and 
believed to be true. All of which goes to 
prove that truth is still more wonderful than 
fiction. Joe Meek tells us that when he visited 
Washington he was dressed in his fringed 
buckskin clothes and was dirty, and—well— 
he had ’em, same as the soldiers in the last 
war, but this is not true. Joe told this to 


BOYS’ LIFE 


by the gentleman who accompanied him te 
the President’s house. He wore a blue frock 
coat, a red leather belt and a broad-brimmed 
black felt hat. 

Dear, delightful Paul du Chaillu, up to the 
time of his death, was looked upon by the 
world of science as unforgivably untruthful, 
because he, Paul, dared to go into the interior 
of Africa before any other fellow, and discover 
the pygmy tribes of natives, and also the giant 
ape known as the gorilla. Since then the 
pygmies have been rediscovered, and many of 
us have ourselves seen both stuffed specimens 
and live gorillas. Fortunately for us this 
could happen, because the same cold-blooded 
world of science has not yet murdered all the 
big apes in the name of science; otherwise, of 
course, it could not happen. The great 
hairy gorilla is a pathetic creature; not as 
cruel, perhaps, but apparently so much akin 
to the scientists themselves that it should be 
considered murder in the first degree for them 
to kill the harmless big hairy “jungle men”! 

Paul told us about the gorilla, and also 
about the pygmy people of the deep forest; 
but he forgot to first ask the consent of the 
world of science, so that his stories would 
have been accepted by the learned societies. 

But, never mind; the boys of the whole world 
believe in Paul, his gorilla and little people; 
I have since seen many photographs of the 
little people, and held a real baby gorilla in 
my arms. A quaint, flat-nosed, impossible, 
homely creature, but as affectionate as a good 
human child, and when it laid its own wrinkled 
black face against my cheek and put its long 
arms about my neck, I felt my eyes moisten 
with pity for this poor little jungle orphan. 
Science would not hesitate to kill one of these 
babies in order that it might have its uphol- 
stered skin in its museum collection; yet would 
look with horror on the benighted savage 
head-hunters! Bless my soul, some of us 
grown people are a mighty funny lot—now 
honest, aren’t we, boys? Well, it is up to 
you lads to civilize the grown-ups by 
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(Continued from page 33) 


make the tenderfeet stare in wonder. I OF THEM 

know exactly how Joe was dressed; I was told ALL. 

h ees = : SS 
| Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer 
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“It is true,” Wewoca said in Creek. “This 
is a bad country among these rocks. Not a 
root of garlic have I seen. Now, on the 
dryest part of the flat land there was that in- 
teresting and strong-tasting plant which 
Lewee called ‘sage.’ And I found also plenty 
of dandelions and mushrooms wherewith to 
season my cooking. But up here, nothing. 
Therefore, since the country beyond these 
rocky mountains ‘cannot be worse, it must 
be better. So the Shoshone tells the truth.” 

The next day’s hunt resulted in nothing 
but a few more “feathers.” The day fol- 
lowing ended even more gloomily, the only 
meal being an unsatisfying soup made from the 
last remnants of their jerked meat. But, on the 
morning after, as Andy and Tuleko set out 2 
little ahead of the others on the Indian path, 
which has since been known as the Lolo Trail, 
the Runner spied a strange print in the earth. 

Silent Scot and the Runner left the trail and 
climbed the side of the mountain. It was 
difficult work, making their way. There was 
no path and, as soon as they had scaled one 
granite wall, they would find themselves 
blocked by another. But they kept on. 

“There’s the thing we’re after! A new 
beastie!” Andy exclaimed suddenly and 
pointed. 

“New sheep,” Tuleko said. ‘Ver’ hard get 
t’at sheep.” 
a cliff a few white creatures moved in- 
dolently or stood cropping. 
The ledge where the little animals were 
looked to be inaccessible. The least noise 
made in approach, too, would undoubtedly 
scare them off out of range. And there was 
a sheer drop of several hundred feet, which 
men who were not experienced mountain 
climbers would do well to consider. After 
some discussion they decided to shoot from 
where they were and then try to scale the 
precipice and bring the meat down, provided 
they were lucky enough to make a kill. 
“We can’t afford fumblin’ fingers an’ 
blinkin’ eyes this mornin’,” Andy said. 
“Even if we’re weak in our middles from 
havin’ nothin’ inside us but feathers.” 
Tuleko grinned cheerfully. They picked 
out an animal apiece and, aiming with ex- 
ceptional care, fired. 
“Ah! There’s two white beasties down!” 





Andy cried softly. 
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The other animals, alarmed, leaped up and 
over the rocks, which towered above the ledge, 
and ee from sight. The question 
now was how to reach the kill. 

They agreed, after some discussion, that 
Tuleko, being the surer footed, should try to 
scale the cliff. He would carry one pack rope 
to lower the animals in turn from the ledge. 
He would, himself, have one end of Andy’s 
rope fastened round his body; so that if he 
slipped he would not be hurled to the bottom 
of the chasm. Andy looped the rope about a 
rock and fastened its other end to his own 
waist. Finding hand and toe hold on that 
sheer wall was not easy, but, after two rather 
dangerous slips, Tuleko gained the top. 
Presently Andy saw the first long-coated 
white body dangling slowly down. Tulekor 
lying flat, peered over the ledge as he paid 
out the rope. He called down that the sharp- 
ness of the rock had begun to fray the line. 
The anxious thought went through Andy’s 
mind that perhaps the rope round Tuleko’s 
waist had also been frayed during his climb 
over the sharp edges of the cliff. 

“Yon rock must be like a knife up there,” 
Andy muttered later when the second body, after 
dangling most of the way, fell with a thud on the 
lower ledge, leaving a parted rawhide floating 
above it. He called a warning to Toleko. 

“T will be careful,” Runner replied in Dela- 
ware. ‘Have you got both sheep safe? They 
are strange sheep.” 

“T am not so sure they are sheep. But, if 
they are not, I do not know what they are.” 

Quite unaware of their distinguished service 
to science, Silent Scot and Runner on the Wind 
had discovered the Rocky Mountain goat. 

Tuleko dropped the piece of line to Andy 
and then looked about carefully for the best 
place to make the descent. Presently he was 
coming slowly down; sidewise at times; when 
he must look for a safe footing. Before be- 
ginning to come down, he had drawn up the 
rope, which Andy had let go, and fastened 
it to a rock above. He was not quite half 
way of the descent, when Andy, who had 
been watching him, looked up to the ledge in 
anxiety about the friction of the line on the 
granite. At that moment it and the 
Runner’s body sped downward past him, like 
a stone hurled into the chasm below. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








O SERIES of articles, appearing 
in recent years in any young 
man’s publication, has had such 

a wide appeal as the series, Choosing 
Your College, which ended last spring. 
-So well received was this feature that 
BOYS’ LIFE. has commissioned 
Myron M. Stearns to write another 
group, this time on the subject, 


How May I Earn a Living 


The field of endeavor is divided into 
five classifications:—Outdoor Occupa- 
tions, Mental Occupations, Manual 
Occupations, Creative Occupations, 
and Social Occupations. Thousands 
of boys will get a fresh conception of 
their future as they follow this fea- 
ture from month to month. 


Starting in the October issue 
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By Wireless 


TO. 
the Morrissey” 


at the 


Top of the World 





~a call for more 


Moslem 


AMMUNITION 


Somewhere off the Aleutian Islands, Mr. Harold 
McCracken, leader of the McCracken-Stoll Amer- 


ican Museum Expedition, needed more WestzRN | 


Ammunition to continue his scientific work. The 
wireless of their famous Arctic schooner, Morris- 


sey, broadcast the message. In Omaha, Nebraska, | 
an alert operator at Station 9DR picked it up, re- | 


layed it to East Alton, and the needed cartridges 
were started on their way to Alaska the same day. 


Many of the important scientific and big-game 
expeditions throughout the world use WzsTzRN 
Ammunition. Western Lubaloy cartridges are 
deadly accurate. They keep the gun clean and 
prolong its life. 

Try Western Lubaloy .22's. They're different from 
any you'veever seen. Glisten like “BulletsofGold.” 
The Smokeless powder loads are rrez from GREASE! 
Won't soil hands or pockets. Grit cannot stick to 
them and get into your gun. (Also available in 
lubricated Lesmok loads.) Sold by dealers every- 
where. Write us for free booklet about. big-game 
shooting, by Major Whelen. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE 

COMPANY 
954 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., and 
San Francisco, Cal. 














‘Puzzlecraf re 





| 
A CERTAIN youth announced his intention 
tostudy!aw. Someone objected. ‘Don’t 
you know that there are far too many lawyers 
already?” “Nevertheless,” was the reply, “I’m 
| going into the law and those who are already 
in must look out for themselves—that’s all.” 
In the same gay and indomitable spirit, a 
number of scouts are planning to capture cash 
| prizes for complete sets of answers for three 
consecutive months. Good luck to the per- 
severing ones! Must be here by the roth. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Lyndsay Wolfe, $2. Herbert M. Griffith, 


; Jr., $1. George Rosen, $1. 


A Spanish Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 





oe aes a 

c— 29 2 37-— — 3 

} x 8 — 27 —- 6 — 14 

| zest 3 60 oH - = 

aes a = = 34 

Sa ~~ Ba a 

2 eee PD 

I~ @ io — —- — 6 

ao Ae: ae oe Oe 

ie cea hl» BG 

x1 y37—- 4-12 — 

x—-a—-—-—-17y- 

zs -~ ae =—- 2 

z--—-g 6@®@- - — 
ReEapinc Across: 1. Avoidable. 2. Medi- 
cated cough drops. 3. A knight. 4. To 
point out. 5. Pertaining to the home. 6. A 
|chemist’s melting-pot. 7. Frightened. 8. 
| Ruled badly. 9. Abstruse. 10. A breaking 


| forth, asa volcano, 11. Applauds. 12. One- 
tenth of a gram. 13. To prepare for business 
in an orderly way. 14. Steadfast. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by stars) will 
spell the name of the Spanish national hero 
The letters represented by the figures from 1 tc 
6, the Spanish capital; from 7 to 11, a Spanish 
seaport; from 12 to 17, a city and province of 
Spain; from 18 to 26, a Mediterranean seaport 
» 5 Spain; from 27 to 33, the King of Spain; 
from 34 to 39, a modern Spanish novelist; 
from 40 to 48, the author of “ Don Quixote.” 
—Lynpsay WOLFE. 


A Farewell Dinner in Camp 
All scouts are invited to partake of the 
following dinner which consists largely of 
“pi. ” 
SPpuso 


Clma wedroch Gaveteble 


SHIF 
Dabek malson 


STEAM 


Trosa kreytu Staro febe 
Difer chinkec 


GAVEBLESTE 


Dibelo doc 


Poetsota 


Spintur 
Sinchap 


Mail sneba 


ALADS 
Cleutet dan moatot 


STERSED 


Drascut epi 
Eci crame 
Pengos kace 
Stun dan nirsasi. 
—Frep D. Linpsey. 


Concealed Word-Square 


(One word is concealed in each line.) 

If Bess pins flowers on Mabel’s coat, 
I'll pin each pansy to a goat; 

In case the goat should run away, 
In early hours while hunting hay. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of forty-six letters and form 
a definition of true greatness. 

-My 37—8—13—27—19 is to squander. 
My 43—24—36—17—31 is a little ribbon 
worn around the head. My 1—39—3—33— 
40 is part of a tree. My 15—29—26—10—45 
is a thin Scotch cake. My 35—14—42—22— 
12 are parts of afork. My 18—7—34—32—46 





is the name of a chair and the name of a town. 


My 5—20—44—30—25 is a color. My 6—38 
—23—9—~4 is a road taken in going from one 
place to another. My 21—28—2—16—41—11 
is uprightness—HucH pe H. NEwrTon. 


Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 

My first is in serve but not in tool; 
My second in tool but not in serve; 

So is my third; 
My fourth is in serve but not in tool; 

So are my fifth and sixth and seventh; 
My eighth is in tool but not in serve; 

is my ninth. 
My whole was a soldier-President. 
—GEORGE ROSEN. 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a famous American 
trapper and hunter. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Leng walks. 2. 
Valuation. 3. A bandmaster’s staff. 4. A 
city of Georgia. 5. Tocensure. 6. To compel. 
7- A shallow dish. 8. To hum in a low, 
monotonous manner. g. An African river. 
—HamiLton Boyp. 


Hidden Celebrities 
(Prize Puzzle) 
One surname is concealed in each sentence. 
1. The okapi keeps to the grassy plains. 
2. Janesville, Wisconsin, is an attractive 
city. 
3- He stood on the pier ceaselessly waving a 
flag. 
4. The pig ran through the open gate. 
5. A good sandwich requires pepper, rye 
bread, mustard and ham. : 
6. Captain Monahan cocked his pistol and 
shot. 
7. The engineer said a dam should be built 
by the lake. 
8. On the banks of the Ramapo ever- 
greens and lofty oaks abound. 
9. The donjon, established during the 
Middle Ages, remained intact. 
10. The sidehill was full of little evergreens. 
11. Shall we eat after we return from the 
show? 
12. That lad can fill more orders in an hour 
than two men.—HERBERT M. GrirFitH, JR. 


Novel Acrostic 
All the words described contain the sare 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell the Roman palace of the Pope, and an- 


- other row will spell a famous marble group to 


be seen there. 

READING Across: 1. Worth. 2. To lessen. 
3. A fresh-water fish. 4. To bring upon one- 
self. 5. A professional buffoon. 6. Solitary. 
7. A simpleton.—Jack RALsTon. 


Answers to August Puzzles 

A Ftrer’s Acrostic. Primals, Lindbergh. 
Reading Across: 1. Lordly. 2. Inmate. 3. 
Nickel. 4. Dangle. 5. Buzzer. 6. Efface. 
7. Roasts. 8. Gather. 9. Hybrid. From 1 to 
31, Byrd, Fitzmaurice, Koehl, Acosta, Elder. 

Cross-Worp Enicma. Brook trout. 

A Misstnc Letter. She left here ere we 
were able to prevent her escape. 

Dr1aMonps CONNECTED By A Square. I. 
S, the, share, era, e. II. S, Eli, slice, ice, e. 
III. Cream, rabbi, Eblis, abide, miser. IV. 
S, act, scout, tub, t. V. S, men, seven, net, n. 

NuMERICAL Enicma. A laugh is worth a 
hundred groans in any market. 

Some CROWNLESS Kincs. 1. Banking. 2. 
Sinking. 3. Barking. 4. Marking. 5. Thank- 
ing. 6. Clanking. 7. Ranking. 8. Asking. 
g. Seeking. 10. Thinking. 

Dovusie DiaconaAL. From 1 to 2 and from 
3 to 4, Twain. Reading Across: 1. Talon. 
2. Swain. 3. Least. 4. Twain. 5. Titan. 

Novet Acrostic. Second row, Tarifa. 
Across: 1. Attack. 2. Marine. 3. Arrive. 
4. Divine. 5. Affray. 6. Palace. 

To TEASE THE BEES. Tape, tart, ‘urn, trim, 
toil, ton, thatch, tend, tangle, tan, tease. 
Band, beagle, bear, black, blade, blame, bland, 
boar, brace, brake. 
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Pop 
Stop Those Fumbles! 


And the “breaks” in the game with a 
properly inflated ball. Lopsided balls are 
the result of over-inflation with the ga- 
rage air hose, or the lumpy old-fashioned 
method of packing away the bladder stem 
under uneven lacings. Now you can get 
off a long, clean, lofty punt, make a 
surer catch or forward pass with this 
new factory laced 


D@M “Valve Type” 


All-America 
Football 


Regulation size and weight. Genuine 
pebbled grain cowhide. Valve bladder. 
Compression pump and otheraccessories, 


PRICE COMPLETE 


AA1 $6.00 $4.00 











Scout — 


Do a real good turn for the 
grown-ups! 

Here’s your chance. Show Mom, 
Dad, Aunt, Uncle, older sister 
and brother the list below and 
let them see the excellent chance 
they have of subscribing for a 
popular magazine—their favorite 
at a big saving! 

All they do is combine their 
order with yours when you sub- 


scribe or renew. 


BOYS’ LIFE WITH = "seulst Special 
American Home $3.00 $2.50 


Children, The Magazine 


for Parents 4.50 3.25 
Christian Herald 4.00 3.00 
Etude Music Magazine 4.00 3.50 
Golden Book 5.00 4.25 
McCall’s 3.00 2.50 
People’s Home Journal 2.50 2.05 
Pictorial Review 3.00 2.50 
Review of Reviews 6.00 4.50 
World’s Work 6.00 -5.25 

Scnd Orders 
to Box X 
BOYS’ LIFE 
2 Park Avenue New York 
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_ HEN are you ever going 

to learn there’s only one 
way to keep from having punc- 
tures, and that’s to use Never- 
leak? That’s what I do and you 
never see me keeping the gang 
waiting because of a flat. I 
never know I have a puncture 
— Neverleak seals ’em up on 
the run. 


“Soon as I take my bike out of 
the attic in the spring I put 
Neverleak in each tire. That 
one dose lasts the whole season 
because Neverleak stays in 
liquid form. It’s good for the 
tires, too. Puts new life in the 
rubber and fabric and gives me 
several months’ more service 
from worn-out, holey tires. 


“Dad used Neverleak when he 
was a boy, too. He used it not 
only in his old tires but in his 
new ones, too, so that he’d 
never have punctures from the 
very beginning. Try it on your 
next set.” 


But be sure you get genuine 
Neverleak. It’s 30 cents a tube 
at the hardware store or bi- 
cycle shop: If they want to 
palm off something else on 
you, remember that Neverleak 
does the trick like nothing else. 
In case you can’t get it, send 
us the 30 cents and we'll take 
care of you direct with the 
genuine, guaranteed article. 


VAQUID VENtEe, AM) 


CORPORATION 
4319 Liquid Veneer Bldg., 


Buffalo, N Ss 
alo, N. Y. Q 
8 


x 


#& 















f Flashing Steel 


(Concluded from page 35) 


“‘glutted with content” and “neere drowned 
with joy.” Prince Sigismund now gave him 
another copy of the patent of nobility, including 
the right to the three Turks’ heads coat-of- 
arms, as Smith had lost the first copy when the 
Timour Bashaw stripped him. In addition, the 
generous Prince presented him with fifteen hun- 
dred ducats in gold ‘‘to recover his losses.’’ 

With money in his pockets, Smith once more 
became the gay traveler. Not long could he 
linger in any one place, for somewhere ahead, 
adventure might lie. He wandered first through 
Germany, spending lavishly his golden ducats 
as he went. Then he crossed into France, and 
agen leisurely through that country into 

pain. 

Not until the last ducat had disappeared did 
Smith suddenly recall that he had intended to 
use the money for a trip to England, to “‘see 
and rejoyce himself in his native country.” 
But, now, for the great hero to return to 
Willoughby penniless would never do. He 
must first replenish his purse. 

Somehow he heard of the wars in Barbary. 
All the old fever of battle rushed upon him.. 
Where there was fighting there would be 
action and excitement; spoils, perhaps, but 
certainly adventure a-plenty. 

He crossed at once to the African coast. 

There he fell in with Captain Merham, com- 
manding a French man-of-war; and this French 
captain at once took a great fancy to the young 
English adventurer. Smith was now twenty- 
four; and for one of his age, who lived when 
there were neither trains nor steamboats, he 
already had seen a great deal of the world. 
But here was an excellent opportunity to see 
Morocco. Having long wished to study the 
ancient monuments in this country—but hav- 
ing, alas, all. pockets empty—he cleverly per- 
suaded Captain Merham and twelve others to 
take him on a sightseeing trip, his battle 
fervor having given way, for the moment, to 
his eagerness to let nothing worth while escape 
him. His narrative of his wanderings in 
Morocco, with Captain Merham and the 
others, is filled with his keen observations. 

At the end of this interlude, Smith found 
that he could not approve of the ‘“‘perfidious, 
treacherous, bloody murthers rather than 
warre” then going on in the Barbary States, 
so he decided to “try some other conclusions 
at sea.” 

When they reached the coast, Captain Mer- 
ham invited Smith and a few other guests to a 
banquet on board the French man-of-war; and 
there he entertained them so lavishly, and the 
time passed so agreeably, that they found it too 
late to go ashore that night, and gladly accepted 
the captain’s invitation to sleep on board. 

Much sooner than he expected, Smith was to 
turn pirate again, was to try his new “con- 
clusions at sea.” For while they lay asleep 
on the man-of-war, a violent storm arose, 
with such suddenness and such fury that they 
were forced to let slip the cable and anchor— 
there was no time to weigh them—and put to 
sea, spooning before the wind till they’ were 
driven to the Canaries. 

Certainly, Captain Merham’s intentions 
were of the best; but, like Captain John Smith, 
he was never a man to lose an opportunity. 
Finding himself now at the Canaries with his 
man-of-war, in the very path of ships laden 
with the famous wine of Teneriffe, and being 
not at all averse to the pirate business, he at 
once captured an especially fine prize. Two 
other ships he overhauled were scarcely worth 
the taking; and a few fast-sailers escaped him. 

Suddenly his lookout descried two large 
craft which, by their strange actions, promised 
both booty and adventure. Merham sped 
after them. Too late, he discovered they were 
Spanish men-o-war, each one a larger and 
sturdier vessel than hisown. ‘Seeing himselfe 
in the lion’s jawes,” he tried to escape. But 
they caught him between them. One swept 
him with a broadside to starboard, while the 
other raked him with a broadside to port. 

Thus sandwiched between a hail of shot, 
Merham’s ship opened fire, and a terrific 
fight ensued. 

After an hour, the Spaniards succeeded in 
lashing-to and boarding. They were met by 
heroic fighters, were repulsed, driven back to 
their own decks, and once more they resorted 
to their murderous broadsides. 

Again one of the Spanish ships drew near 
enough to cast her grappling-hooks into the 
grating of the French vessel, meaning then to 
sheer off and pull out the grating. But the 
French were ready for them. A crashing fire 
of cross-bar-shot and “bolts of iron made for 
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OU’LL find at these smart, friendly stores 

everything that you want to wear for fall: 

Suits and topcoats, magnificently tailored at 
our own workrooms; haberdashery and hats of 
real quality and distinction. Yet prices are just 
as low as the prices of ordinary clothes! 


Drowning King 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 


DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 


ette Sq. 
CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
—— Washington Blvd. at Grand 


ver 

EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 

Rapes CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 
ve. 


——_ CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 

1It it. 

MILWAUKEE, 6 Wisconsin Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 

NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 

OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 

Chestnut Sts. 

PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 

PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 


Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bidg., 
324 Main St. 





BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 





Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 
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Do you plan to search for the eggs of 
the dinosaur, or the tomb of Genghis 
Khan? If you do, you must have health, 
for only hardy men can be explorers. 
And that means keeping your teeth 
sound and healthy. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 
a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a days 





Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 
‘ If you want to have strong, healthy 
teeth when you grow up, keep them clean. 
Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon 
below for a generous 
trial tube, free. 





—- & CO., Dept. 213-1, 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 





that purpose” drilled such a hole in one of the 
Spanish ships that it began to sink. Wild con- 
fusion followed, and while the Spaniards were 
centered upon saving their craft, the French 
cast off the grappling-hooks and sped away. 
The other Spanish man-of-war took up the 
chase, firing as it came, and a thrilling and 
terrible running-fight followed, lasting from 
noon till dark. 

The damaged vessel, limping behind, now 
caught up, and the two pursued the French 
ship all night long. At last they got it in 
between them. And again their broadsides 
swept it simultaneously on both sides with a 
hail of lead and iron. 

The Spaniards, knowing there was no chance 
for the French ship, offered quarter if Mer- 
ham would surrender. But the brave Captain 
Merham merely laughed at them. 

Maddened at the insult, the Spaniards 
fought with such fury that again they suc- 
ceeded in lashing-to and boarding the saucy 
French man-of-war. Spaniards overran her 
deck in desperate hand-to-hand fighting, and 
swarms of Spaniards rushed up her rigging to 
cut down the mainsail. The French were 
waiting for this. The mainsail was dropped 
suddenly, and down with it came the Span- 
iards, tumbling into the sea. 

The fighting on the deck became more in- 
tense. The French were backing as they 


cabin, where powder already was laid to blow 
it up. With it went a large number of Span- 
iards who had been lured into the trap. 

During all the combat, Captain John Smith 
was in his glory, fighting furiously. Nothing so 
delighted him as the thrill of battle, nothing so 
satisfied him as a rushing hand-to-hand conflict. 
The French, greatly outnumbered, were yet 
fighting with such desperation that the 


fought, decoying the Spaniards over to the - 


Spaniards once more were driven back to their 
ships, and once more they opened_ broadside 
fire of their cannon. Then came a terrible 
catastrophe. Merham’s ship caught fire. 
And even while it burned, it was being swept, 
to port and to starboard, with shot and shell. 

In these dire straits, the Spaniards gener- 
ously offered quarter if Merham would sur- 
render. The French answer was a roar of their 
cannon. Then they fell desperately to quench- 
ing the fire in their ship. 

All that day the battle raged. And half that 
night. Then, when the French scarcely could 
have held out longer, the enemy suddenly 
ceased firing; and at dawn the two Spanish 
men-of-war were nowhere to be seen. 

Rarely has such valor been shown as that 
displayed by Captain Merham and his brave 
men. Perhaps the Spanish commander’s ad- 
miration for this courage—an admiration which 
must have increased as the hours passed and the 
plight of the French became more desperate— 
led him to slip off rather than destroy so brave 
a foe; for capture him he could not. 

The French man-of-war hastened, with all 
sails spread, on to Safi, its station on the 
African coast; and Smith, much pleased with 
his second experience as a pirate, and gener- 
ously supplied with funds by Captain Merham, 
set out at last to “rejoyce himself in his 
native country.” 

Only eight years had passed since he first 
left Willoughby, as page to Peregrine Barty; 
but what a throng of adventures had crowded 
into that brief span! 

And yet of all his exploits, all of his dangers 
and hardships, all of his many and varied ex- 
periences, were but leading up to his greatest 
achievements, which were to have so lasting an 
effect upon the history of the New World. 

THE END 








(Concluded from page 38) 














ears for a minute. And he’s still in a daze 
when the third set starts with Dub now putting 
up a terrific fight. The score goes up, game by 
game, till the set stands at five-all, and Dub’s 
at such high tension that he begins whistling 
between his teeth whenever his ball fails to 
clear the net or goes out of bounds. He does 
this once when he has “advantage out” and 
Sandy lets the ball go and it strikes in! 

“See here,” he says to Dub, “do you think 
it’s fair to whistle that way? I thought, when 
you whistled, the ball was out and I naturally 
didn’t try for it.” 

“T’m sorry,” apologizes Dub. 
I’m in a sort of sensitive condition!” 
Suffering moth balls! And now it’s Dub 
that’s showing temperament! Talk about your 
strategy! We see through it in a minute, but 
Sandy’s hit where he can’t strike back because 
he’s been so touchy himself. 

“Well, yes—but—er—I see,” he mumbles 
as one artist to another. Temperament con- 
sidering temperament. What a scream! 
Worse than whistling, Dub gets so anxious 
about his playing that he begins talking to 
himself. He’s leading in games, six to five, and 
the crowd’s all excited over the battle he’s 
giving the guy against whom he wasn’t rated 
a chance. 

“Atta way!” cries Dub, complimenting 


“T guess 


himself. ‘‘Keep him back—back! Drive ’em 
deep! Good shot, Sandy! Ow! Terrible! 
What’s the matter with me? That’s better! 


Here she is! Kill it!” And Dub does kill it 
for the game and set point! 

“‘Wigger wins third set, score, seven games 
to five. Wigger now leads, two sets to one,” 
announces His Honor, the Mayor, in his best 
official tones. 

“‘What do you know about that?” says Zen, 
slapping me on the back. “Dub only needs 
one more set and he’s got the championship!” 
In the clubhouse during the ten minutes’ 
rest period which is allowed between the first 
three and the remaining sets of the match, 
we gather around Sandy and Dub, who’ve left 
the court, throwing it into each other. 

“You know I can beat you ordinarily,” 
Sandy’s insisting. ‘“‘You’re not even in my 
class when things are—er—going right. When 
I’m not disturbed.” 

“How do you get that way?” Dub comes 
back. ‘“‘Whoever told you you could play 
tennis? You’ve just had us hypnotized, that’s 
all, telling us how good you were.” 

“Is that so?” explodes Sandy. “Is that so? 
Well, I'll show you! You won’t have a look-in 
from now on. Not a look-in!” Sandy paces 
up and down, waves his arms, makes faces and 
does everything but pull his hair. And what 





does Dub do? He only turns to us and—winks! 


That next set is the talk of Milton yet. It 
had more whirlwind tennis and more crazy 
tennis mixed up in it than any set that’s ever 
been played in the old home-town. Sandy’s 
so furious that he’s a cyclone on the court for 
the first three games and Dub’s swinging at 
balls he hardly even sees. 

Leading, three games to none, Sandy serves 
to start the fourth game and Dub aces him 
down the sidelines. On the next serve Dub 
returns to almost the same place, but Sandy 
dashes over and gives it his Billy Johnston 
forehand. Dub, playing back court, makes 
another fine return, lobbing over Sandy’s head. 
Sandy runs back, gets set, and is just about to 
swing on the ball when there’s a “Ki yi yi!” 
and a dog comes from nowhere, running right 
across in front of him. Sandy’s so unnerved 
he smacks the ball in the net. 

“Tough luck, Sandy!” calls Dub. “Play 
that point over!” 

“That’s all right, I don’t need it,” says 
Sandy. 

Sandy serves and Dub, playing the sports- 
man, promptly wallops the ball out of court 
to give Sandy back the point he lost on the dog. 

“T don’t want that point!” blazes Sandy, his 
temperament busting out in all its glory. And 
he serves a double-fault to give it back. 

“But you’ve got to take the point!” answers 
Dub, and smashes the next serve clear over 
the back screen. 

“‘How’s that for out-temperamenting tem- 
perament?” Zen whispers to me. 

“Oh, boy!” I exclaim. “It’s beautiful!” 

“Score, Wigger, forty; Spindler, thirty!” 
announces the Mayor, hardly knowing what 
to do about this benefit performance. 

Sandy stands, looking very much peeved 
and studying the situation. He hasn’t been 
able to make Dub take this point yet and, to 
be a good sportsman, he should. At least, 
that’s the way he feels. But now, if he throws 
the next point, he gives Dub the game! And 
he’s certainly never intended to get that gener- 
ous! Truth of the matter is, he’s started out 
to make it a love set like the first one. But, 
on second thought, what finer dramatic gesture 
could he make than to throw the game? It 
would be the only one that he would permit 
Dub to win in the set and would show to the 
crowd how lightly he regarded his opposition, 
in addition to how magnanimous—to use his 
pet word—he could be. And so Sandy, making 
a display of it, serves two balls entirely out 
of court, presenting the game to Dub on a 
platter. 

“Well, if there isn’t Sandy Claus!” puns a 
spectator. 

But the tennis king raises his hand, beseech- 








ing silence. 
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The best 


MARKSMAN 
in the troop! 


Use one of these first aid cartridges 
every time you or your buddy suffers 
a bruise or cut—you'll be a crack shot 
in the fight against infection! For 
these cartridges are death to germs, 
Each one contains: 


1 An antiseptic bullet 
to kill germs. 


2 Ashell of Band-Aid 
to keep the wound 
safe from other 
germs. 


See how easy it is to use these cartridges: 





Just brush thewoundwith 
the antiseptic (2% Mer- 
curochrome). That de- 
stroys the germs. Then... 


Cover the hurt with Band- 
Aid—gauze and adhesive 
tape in one. It goes on 
quickly—and it won’t 
come off! A neat, tidy 
bandage that never gets 
in the way, keeps the 
wound safe from bumps— 
and free from infection! , 


Here’s the cartridge box that carries 
these first aid cartridges: 


25C 








(ACTUAL SIZE) 








The simplest, handiest kit you ever 
saw! Light as a handkerchief, no big- 
ger than a watch. And it contains four 
complete cartridges! 


Scouts everywhere use and praise this 
little kit. Add it to your equipment— 
be prepared todo your partin the fight 
against germs! The kit costs only 25c. 
Ask your druggist to show it to you! 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Does he get it? 
gets! 

‘“Wheeeeeeeeeoo000000D0000000000000! 

The bicycle kid with the up-and-down-the- 
scales siren is back again. 

“Mr. Referee!” appeals Sandy. 


No! Here’s what he 


ree 


His Honor, instead of looking at the objector, ° 


turns in his perch to glance at Dub. 

“That sound bother you?” he asks. 

““Not.a bit!” says Dub. 

‘Play tennis!” orders the Mayor. 

And “‘Wheeeeeooo000 
goes the siren. 

Nothing much to it after that. Dub evens 
up the games at three-all so fast it almost 
makes you dizzy to follow him. Then he goes 
ahead at four-three, five-three and oh, boy, 
the sixth game and set for the championship 
with a big ‘‘WheeeeooooooDAO0O0Oo000h!” 
on the last point which Sandy hits out a mile 
and throws his racket down in disgust. 

As the Mayor is presenting Dub Wigger with 
the silver cup and Sandy’s standing -by, trying 
to take his defeat “magnanimously,” a kid 
squirms through the crowd and edges up to 
Dub, holding out his hand. Dub, seeing him, 


$? 


motions him to “beat it,” but the kid hangs 


on. 

“Oh, no you don’t!” says the kid. “I want 
my quarter right now!” 

Dub, taking the silver cup in one hand, goes 
down into his pocket with the other, and comes 
out with a shiny coin which he hands to the kid, 
sheepish like. 

“Hey! What’s the idea here?” deman 
Sandy, getting suspicious. : 

“Nothing,” says Dub, grinning. ‘Nothing 
at all. I’m simply paying the boy for doing a— 
er—little work for me!” 

“But he looks very much like the bird who 
worked that siren!” accuses Santly. 

And when Dub don’t deny it but grins wider 
than ever, Sandy goes straight toward the 
clouds. But was it good for him? And do 
we see any more high-class temperament? 
Say—at the next year’s tournament Sandy and 
Dub go to the finals again and what do you 
think happens? Sandy takes Dub three 
straight sets, ‘though he has to fight for ’em, 
and he wins the cup he should have won the 
year before—wins it, mind you, with a two- 
alarm fire going on right across the street! 











The Square Shooter 
(Concluded from page 17) 
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stroke, and a cheater in Red’s mind was one 
degree lower than the lowest thing on earth. 
He’d show Harris! 

But five strokes in seven holes is an appalling 
lead to overcome, and when, on the sixteenth 
green he had reduced the lead to one stroke 
Red was burning out under the intensity of 
his own play. He must pick up a stroke on 
each of the remaining two holes to win, and 
the seventeenth and eighteenth were the worst 
holes on the course for him. Chan invariably 
played par on the seventeenth, and he was in no 
way bothered by the left-hand dog’s-leg of the 
eighteenth. Red might par the seventeenth 
with luck, but his inability to play a hook from 
the tee at will made the last hole doubtful. 
They drove off from the seventeenth, lying 
near together about two hundred yards out. 
Both pitched on, and Red thought he saw the 
one stroke he needed to even his score. He lay 
within three feet of the pin, and Chan was ten 
times that distance from the cup. He would 
get his par, but Chan was not likely to. He 
stood silent while the other made his putt. 

Chan sighted, pressed down a worm cast, 
took his stance and swung the putter in a per- 
fect pendulum arc. The ball rolled smoothly, 
rimmed the cup, tottered on the edge, and 
plopped in! He had made his par. Red 
dropped his par, but his heart was sick. Chan 
still led by a stroke, and the most he could hope 
for was a tie. A tie meant a match play play- 
off that afternoon, and after the strain of the 
morning .he was afraid of the result. They 
stepped to the eighteenth tee with Red holding 
the honor. He glanced at McHenry and smiled 
sadly. The champion looked straight at him, 
then clenched his fists and tightened the 
muscles of his arms and shook his head. Red 
nodded. McHenry was telling him not to 
tighten up. He teed his ball and relaxed into a 
natural stance. It did not feel right, however, 
and he stepped back. 

As he did so, a thought struck him. If he 
played the hole by trying to hook he could 
probably do no better than take a half, and 
was far more likely to drop a stroke. The crook 
of the dog’s-leg was occupied by a heavy stand 
of trees, and the fairway beyond was two 
hundred and seventy yards from the tee. To 
shoot over the trees required an awful carry, 
and to fall short was ruin. He looked it over, 
teed his ball a trifle higher, took his stance, 
aiming directly over the trees and swung. He 
put his full strength into the swing, being care- 
ful not to let his right arm throw the club head 
into the turf. His wrists snapped through with 
all the power at their command, and the ball 
shot away from the tee lifting and soaring 
high above the trees. The gallery gasped. 
Higher and higher the ball towered. At last it 
reached the peak and started to drop. Would 
it clear? In the abrupt silence he listened for 
the sound of rending leaves or the crack of the 
ball on a thick trunk. It did not come, and he 
stepped from the tee, his face pale and moist 
with perspiration, his hands clammy. Mc- 
Henry gripped him firmly by both shoulders 
but did not say a word. 

Harris played safe and sent a long hook 
around the bend. He was away, however, 





and laid his second dead on the far corner of the 
green, a pretty mid-iron shot of nearly two 
hundred yards. Red came up to his ball and 
paused to consider the shot. 

He lay almost one hundred yards from the 
green, having cut practically the same dis- 
tance from the total length of the hole by his 
splendid cross-lots drive. If he could drop 
close he would be reasonably sure of a half for 
the match, as Chan’s. putt lay downhill and 
he was almost certain to take two on the green. 
If he could sink an approach he would win, but 
if he sent McHenry ahead to stand by the pin 
and then missed he would be a laughing-stock. 
He pondered an instant and announced his 
decision in a grim voice. 

“Will you go to the pin, Mr. McHenry?” 
heasked. “This is my last chance.” McHenry 
nodded, mute. Chan Harris sniggered openly, 
and the scorer turned on him angrily. Before 
he could speak, however, Red was standing 
before the offender. 

“That'll be enough from you,” he snapped. 
Then, to the scorer, “Let him stick, but take 
him away while I play this. He’s not above 
pulling another wise crack.” With that he 
turned his back, and selected a straight 
mashie from the bag. The spectators gasped. 
It was a mashie niblick, or spade shot from that 
distance, and Red was using a full mashie! 
He ignored them and addressed the ball. 

For a moment he waggled the clubhead, 
getting his feel. Then the iron swung back and 
sung forward. Exactly at the ball it dug into 
the turf, burying the head completely out of 
sight in the soft thick sod. The ball shot for- 
ward at a speed which would carry it many 


yards beyond the green, and a disappointed | 


sigh went up from the gallery. The sigh 
changed to one of wonder in mid-breath. 

The ball, singing forward at a low rising 
angle, seemed to lose its momentum, pitched 
upward sharply, wobbled, and dropped on the 
green. McHenry snatched the pin from the 
cup as it dropped, and the astounded specta- 
tors saw the ball give one low bound and vanish 
from the smooth green surface! He had sunk 
it! 

ane crowd rushed forward, but Red stopped 
them. 

““Match isn’t over,” he warned. 

It might as well have been. The shot so 
disconcerted Chan that he took not two putts, 
but three, giving Red the low score by two 
strokes. McHenry was the first to grasp Red’s 
hand as the last putt dropped. 

“That .was the finest headwork I’ve ever 
seen,” he said. Red shook his head. 

“Tt was a lucky fluke,” he denied. 

“Luck nothing,” laughed McHenry. “You 
made your decision promptly in a tight place 
and stuck with it. Whether you’d won or lost 
I'd be just as proud of you. And Red—TI need 
a boy in my office who wants to get into law, 
and I want one who can ea decision in a 
pinch and stick with it.” As Red nodded, 
mute with excitement, he.went on. “By the 
way, your first job will be to match this set of 
clubs for me. I'd like to have a set just like 
yours.” And he slipped the strap of the 


splendid bag over Red’s shoulder. 
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“The putt that won!” 


HEN you all reach the last green all even—there’s one 

of the tensest moments golf can ever give. It's too late 
then for any recoveries, and every putt may win or lose the 
match. That’s when you want to know your club—and know 
what it will do. Confidence counts—and you must have confi- 
dence in your putter. That’s why it’s well to play from tee to 
green with a full set of matched MACGREGORS. They will 
never fail you. They have been making good for 31 years, and 
they are sold by all the leading Professionals and Dealers. Write 
us for free catalog and the name of the Pro or Dealer nearest you. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 


MACGREGOR 
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Positively a sensational. offer.. Here’s the 
Red Bomber Combat Model Plane, a twin 
propeller model that flies amazingly. And 
you can have it freel Boys everywhere are 
flying model P nes. Now is the time to 
get yours. This sensational plane will fly 
600 feet easily, often further. Wings made 
: of special fibre, two powerful rubber motors, 
two cleverly fashioned propellers. Not a 
glider—a real model plane. 


Best of all no tedious hours of toil constructing. This plane can be put together 
ready to fly by any boy in less than two minutes—positively! Two minutes after 
the postman delivers your plane, you can send it into the air diving and dipping, 
zooming, banking, then soaring to greater heights. Every boy will envy you. 
Order your plane right now! 
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P. S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
shine! Use 2 ww 1 or Shinola—Tan for body 
and fenders (will not affect color of car). 
Use 2 ww 1 Black for the top. 
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A book that really tells you 
“How to work with tools and wood” 


Here is a book which every boy 
should own. It takes all the 
mystery out of using tools, se- 
lecting materials, and planning 
and finishing work. It enables 
you to repair furniture, put up 
shelves, and do many other odd 
jobs about your home. It opens 
the way to make many useful 
objects—from a book rack to a 


' The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 
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Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N.Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 





full-size sail boat. Contains 185 
pages. Over 150 illustrations. 
Durably bound in blue cloth. 7 
This book, if sold in the regular 
way, would cost you at least 
$2.00. But the price is only $1.00 
—at your hardware dealer’s. 
If he does not carry it, send us 
$1.00 for a copy. THE STANLEY 
WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 
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Sky Shy 








| (Concluded from page 10) 








it would be. Here was a thing eet from 
the earth. 

But’ when their half hour in the air was up 
and they approached the ground again the old 
fear clutched at Darr’s heart. He could not 
keep it down. 

Lieutenant Jordan praised his air work, 
ignoring his pafe look. 

“Well, my boy, a few more mornings like 
this one and we'll have you doing landings 
and take-offs. And then solo.” 

But Darr could not enthuse with his in- 
structor, for he knew that he was still afraid. 

A week passed and Darr had progressed so 
far in his air work that Lieutenant Jordan 
decided to let him begin practising landings. 
He explained to Darr just how simple it was. 
How to cut his motor. How to glide in with 
just flying speed and no more. How to level 
out a few feet above the ground and let the 
plane settle of its own volition on its wheels 
and tail skid. 

Darr understood perfectly. If he could only 
carry out those instructions he would be all 
right. If he could only force himself to ignore 
his fear of the ground he would be able to 
carry them’out. 

The next morning Lieutenant Jordan ordered 
Darr to take the plane off, ascend to one hun- 
dred feet and join the circle of planes at that 
altitude. He was to follow that circle around 
and as his turn came, cut his motor, land, taxi, 
a short way across the ground, take off, and 
do it all over again. 

Darr buckled his safety strap across his lap. 
Determination gleamed in his blue eyes. He 
advanced the throttle and let the motor race 
wide open for a bit. Then he retarded it and 
waved to one of his fellow Cadets to pull the 
chocks from under the wheels. 

Gritting his teeth until the muscles about the 
base of his jaw stood out in hard little knots, 
Darr again advanced the throttle. They 
raced across the ground gaining momentum 
every second. Just as Lieutenant Jordan 
looked around to see why he did not lift the 
ship off the ground Darr zoomed it up into the 
air. He did not mind the take-off. He did 
not have to look at the ground for that. 

Darr leveled the circling plane out at a hun- 
dred feet and joined the circling planes as he 
had been ordered. One by one the ships ahead 
of him dipped down to land. Finally it was 
his turn. 

He cut his motor and nosed down. He jazzed 
the throttle forward and gave the engine a little 

He wanted to be sure he had perfect 
control of the plane. 

He saw the ground leaping up toward him 
and the fear within him gripped at him and 
seemed to freeze all his muscles. They were 
only twenty feet off the ground. At ten he 
must level out or he would fly right into the 
ground. ‘To Darr it seemed as if all his nerves 
were paralyzed, as if he could not move. 

He pulled back on the stick to level out and 
closed his eyes. When he could not see the 
earth the fear did not grip at him so much. 
Fear got the best of him and he opened his 
eyes and thrust the throttle forward and just 
as the ship was about to land it went into the 
air again. The instructor looked around and 
shook his head at Darr. 

Again they came around in the circle of 
planes. Again it was Darr’s turn to come in 
and land. He cut the motor and started down 
determining that he would not lose his nerve 
this time. 

They volplaned in. They were close to the 
earth. Darr’s eyes closed against his will. He 
forgot to level out the ship. He was concen- 
trating on keeping his hand from advancing 
the throttle as he had before. 

Darr felt the Lieutenant’s hand jerk the stick 
in the front cockpit back. They hit the ground 
at a slight angle with a terrible bump. They 
bounced a few feet into the air and settled 
down again. If it had not been for the Lieu- 
tenant’s skilful handling of the plane they 
would have nosed over. 

Lieutenant Jordan watched Darr’s air work 
with a puzzled look in his eyes. “Funny 
youngster that could fly like a veteran in the 
air and yet funked his landings. Possibly he 
had expected too much of the boy’s first tries,” 
he mused. 

The next day Darr tried more landings with 
little better success. He either landed ten 
feet in the air or flew into the ground. 
and again he tried. But each time he came 
down he would close his eyes, or if he kept them 
open he was so fear-haunted by the sight of the 
approaching earth that he could not move. 
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“Cadet! Either you are ground shy or your 
eyes have lost their depth perception,” ex- 
claimed the exasperated instructor. “If it’s 
the first, you may get over it. If it’s your eyes, 
you may as well take your wash-out now. If 
you can’t land a slow ship like this Jenny 
you'll never be able to land a fast one. Go up 
to the hospital and have your eyes examined 
for depth perception. Bring me the report 
on them 

Darr knew his eyes were all right and that 
it was the first reason the Lieutenant had given. 
He was ground shy. That was his trouble. 

The doctor pronounced Darr’s eyes in per- 
fect condition, verifying Darr’s own opinion. 

Two more days passed during which Darr’s 
landing did not improve; in fact they were 
worse. On the second morning he landed with 
too much speed and forgot to bring the stick 
back between his legs and the plane did a somer- 
sault, burying its nose in the ground and smash- 
ing the propeller to bits. Neither Darr nor 
Lieutenant Jordan was hurt, although both 
were badly shaken up. 

The morning after the smash-up Lieutenant 
Jordan called Darr aside. He placed a large 
friendly hand on Darr’s shoulder. He said: 

“‘Cadet, your pilot book shows nine and one- 
half hours logged against you. As you know, 
you are supposed to solo when your ten hours 
dual instruction are up. You are my last 
student this morning. If you can make a half- 
way decent showing in your landings, I have 
enough faith in you to solo you despite that 
crash yesterday. Remember, if you can show 
me a decent landing you solo. I am going to do 
this because of your splendid air work.” The 
Lieutenant patted Darr’s shoulder and turned 
away to take up his first student of the day. 

When Darr climbed into the rear cockpit of 
the Jenny for what might be his last flight he 
had nerved himself against that fear of the 
ground. 

Lieutenant Jordan turned in the front cock- 
pit and shouted above the roar of the idling 
motor: “Don’t be afraid of the ground, 
Cadet!” 

Darr knew then that his secret was out, at 
least the Lieutenant knew it. He knew that 
the Lieutenant had fathomed the reason for 
his poor landings, that the Lieutenant knew he 
was ground shy. Darr felt a great wave of 
determination surge through him. He would 
justify the Lieutenant’s faith in him. 

They were off the ground and in the air. 
They circled the field once at low altitude and 
came in to land. In thinking of what he owed 
the Lieutenant for this chance Darr forgot his 
fear of the earth. He made an almost perfect 
landing. 

Lieutenant Jordan motioned to him to taxi 
out of line. This Darr did and the Lieutenant 
climbed out of the front cockpit. 

“Go ahead, Cadet!” he said. He believed 
in striking while the iron was hot. 

Darr could hardly believe his ears. Here 
was the thing he had always dreamed of thrust 
pn him by a smiling instructor with merely 
a cheery, “Go ahead, Cadet.” Despite his 
poor landings he was about to solo. 

Darr waved his hand at the Lieutenant, 
opened up the throttle and after a short run 
lifted the plane off the ground for his first trip 
into the air alone. In the joy of flying he did 
not level out until he had reached an altitude 
of one thousand feet. 

Then he turned in an even bank and came 
back toward the field. He cut his motor and 
started to glide down toward earth, making 
sure he was descending into the wind. 

So far this morning Darr had not thought of 
his fear. Suddenly, it was on him. The sight 
of the rapidly rising earth had brought it 
back to him. He gave his plane the gun and 
ascended again. 

Darr regained control of his nerve and started 
down. This time he almost got his wheels on 
the ground before-his fear overpowered him 
and sent him back into the air. For a third 
time he came in to land. This time he got 
all the way down, but in his excitement and 
fear he neglected cutting his gun and the plane 
rolled a short way on the ground and then took 
off again. 
Time after time Darr brought the plane 
around and came down to land. Each time 
his fear of the ground overcame him and he 
would turn on his engine and take off again. 

Darr thought of Lieutenant Jordan watching 
him. He could see, when he looked over the 
side, numerous cadets looking up. He knew 
they were shouting jokingly: ‘‘Get the biscuit 
gun! We'll have to shoot him down.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


New Way toGet : 


a HighSchool 
EDUCATION 


Use this easy 
question and an- 
swer method to 
get the High 
School training 
you missed. No 
dry text-books or 
drudgery. A few 
minutes of pleas- 
ant daily reading 





quickly enables 
you to master the 
15 important 
High School sub- 
jects. Send now 
for Free book. 


tion. You can now remove your handicap in the 
easiest, pleasantest way imaginable. You can get the 
R YEARS’ High School Training— 


[ not too late fo you to get your High School educa- 


equivalent of a F 
simply by reading interesting questions and answers, 
Even the subjects that you think of as difficult to master 
are made so simple, so fascinating, that it becomes just 
fun to learn them by this method. 

These famous Question and Answer books are used and 
endorsed by thousands of students of all ages,,as well as 
by over 12,000 High School teachers and principals 
throughout the country, because they really teach, in the 
most interesting way. 

No one realizes better than you what it has cost you to 
have missed High School; and no one knows better than 
you what your lack of a High School education will cost 
you in the years to come—if you do not acquire it. 

Why not make up for lost time in this easy, convenient, 
interesting and economical way? 


Fascinating as a Game 


The fifteen Blue Books of Questions and Answers are as 
unlike ordinary school text-books as day is from night. 
No hard study, no dry-as-dust essays, no examination 
papers, no laborious digging for facts, yet you learn 
thoroughly the fifteen important High School subjects of 
Biology, Ancsent History, American History, Civics, Arith- 
metic, Elementary Algebra, Physics, Modern History, 
Literature, Economics, Geography, Physt- 

ography, Latin, English Grammar, and 
Spelling. The terms of payment are so low 
that anyone can afford them. 

Every question in the Blue Books is 
vitally important—and the answer, which 
follows immediately, is boiled down and 
simplified — and so interesting that 
getting a High School education is 

like playing a game. The answers 

inspire you to THIN K—and become 
apart of your very being. This 
method of imparting knowledge has 
been in use for centuries—nothing 
better has ever been devised. 


Write for New Free Book, “New Way to 
Get a High School Education at Home” 


Send the coupon at once for free 
book, “‘New Way to Get a High 
School Education at Home "’ Find 
out how the method is sent on 
Free Examination, and about the 
easy terms, the Certificate award- 
ed, etc. Don't do without a High 
School Education any longer. You 
know only too well what its lack 
costs you, what more education 
can mean to you. Mail the coupon 
now. This simple act may change 
your whole life for the better, as it 
has done for thousands of others. 

HIGH SCHOOL HOME STUDY 


BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept X-389 31 Union Sq , NewYork City 



























HIGH SCHOOL 
HOME STUDY BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept. X-389, 31 Union Square, New York City 


Please send me your new free book ‘New Way to Get a 
High School Education at Home,"’ which gives full in- 
formation about how I can obtain the equivalent of a 
Four Year High School Course. It is understood that 
“ i not obligate me in any way and that no salesman 
will call. 








Make them Yourself 
of Leather 


Moccasins, belts, lanyards, axe, knife and 
compass cases, registration cases, book- 
covers and lots of other interesting and 
useful articles. Lots of fun and easy to 
make with the Graton & Knight craft 
leathers. Patterns and tools furnished at 
small cost. ‘ 

Send this advertisement and 1oc for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that tells you 
all about working with leather the Graton 

Knight way. 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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‘““Was this any way to vindicate the faith | 
placed in him by his instructor?” Darr asked |, 
imself. | 
He. resolved to go up several hundred feet, 
collect his scattered nerve and wits and come 
down and land and stay on the ground if he 
had to crash the ship to do it. 

Darr had just reached an altitude of five 
hundred feet when his motor began to sputter 
and miss fire. The even tempo of its firing 
was broken. 

Darr’s fear of the ground was forgotten. He 
was the born pilot now. The pilot who flew 
instinctively. The pilot who thought like 
lightning and executed those thoughts with- 
out hesitation. 

Lieutcnant Jordan, standing on the ground 
watching Darr, smiled grimly to himself. “I 
thought so,” he murmured. “I knew his 
gas couldn’t last much longer. Now we'll 
see if he’s the pilot I think he is.” 

Darr, as his motor died completely, nosed 
the ship down to maintain his flying speed. It 
would be death to drop into a spin at this alti- 
tude. 

He noted the wind cone on a hangar roof. 
He would have to bank around once to get 
his nose into the wind. Without hesitation 
he leaned the ship over sharply on her side. 

When he straightened the ship out he was 
only fifty feet off the ground. Strangely he 
felt no fear at his closeness to the ground. As 
he came nearer he half expected it to return. 
He was only ten feet up now and still he had 
no feeling of fear. That sickening feeling that 
seemed to paralyze his muscles and make him 
want to get away from the earth. He had no 
desire to place his hand on the throttle and 
speed his ship back up into the air. 

He leveled the plane out a few feet off the 
ground and it settled down easily for an almost 
perfect landing. 

As the wheels touched the ground Darr 
knew that the old fear was gone and would 
never come back: 

Eager hands seized his wing-tips and brought 
him to a halt. 

Darr climbed out of the cockpit to be con- 
gratulated by Lieutenant Jordan. 

“Thanks to you, sir,’ Darr said. “Tl 
never be ground shy again.” 
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| White Magic 
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Brooklyn and drifted out of sight to Flatbush, 
where it landed. 

“There’s medicine for you!’ exclaimed 
Major Garland to the prophet. ‘‘There’s white 
magic!” 

Clear Day, sceptical and wary at the sight 
of magic beyond his power to understand or 
conjure, sulked and only spoke when pressed 
for an opinion of how it was done. 

“T can’t form any idea,” said he, “but I 
think he can go up to the clouds if he wish.” 

“T think,” said Loud Thunder, “that he 
can see the English country.” 

“That man,” commented Black Hawk with 
conviction, “is a great brave. I don’t think 
he will ever get back. I think he can go to 
the heavens to the Great Spirit.” 

Convinced that he had seen something 
supernatural, Black Hawk, when presented to 
Durant next day, doubted if he were looking 
at the brave man he saw disappear into the 
clouds. 

Disembarking at the Battery, a few minutes 
after the balloon passed from sight, the 
Indians, nearly pulled to pieces by a cheering 
crowd, fought their way to their carriages. In 
passing up Broadway, Black Hawk stood up 
bowing, raising his hat and shouting above 
the din: “How do ye do? How do ye do all? 
The Great Spirit above knows I love you, and 
that my heart is with you all.” He seemed 
frightened. 

What effect did the sight of our power and 
might and magic have on Black Hawk? Re- 
stored to his tribe, he advised the-young chiefs 
to keep the peace. He told them the wonders 
of our city. He became a docile American. 

“Do you believe,” an officer asked Major 
Garland at Fortress Monroe, “‘that the balloon 
ascension impressed Black Hawk more than 
anything else on his tour?” 

“It may have,” answered the major. “It 
sure had a powerful effect on him, but that 
stack of 10,000 rifles at the New York arsenal 
also made him look long and thoughtful like.” 


























When your mouth 

is dry and hot—voice 
hoarse—throat parched— 
lubricate with WRIGLEY’S. 


After every meal 
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For Health 
Kellogg’s Cereals 


HUSKY, lively boys are the ones 
who have been eating Kellogg’s 
cereals this summer. Now they 
come back to school well fortified 
for the months to come. 


Keep your pep acquired during 
vacation by eating wholesome 
breakfasts all year ‘round. Kel- 
logg’s cereals are wonderful “fill- 
ers”—served with milk or cream 
they give the energy which active 
boys require. 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department BL-9 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send pamphlet, Making the Team. 


Name 





Address. 














CORN FLAKES 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. Manufacturers also of Pep Bran 
Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, Rice 
Krispies and Kaffee Hag Coffee. 





Bovs!Readaboutths 


NewProwctrveProcess 


cycheRims! 
forYourBicycheRims, 
ERE’S the latest! And best, of course! 
Lobdell Chromium-Plated Bicycle Rims. 

This free book tells you all about ’em. Read 
how the Lobdell Process adds years of extra 


life, service, safety and permanent beauty to 
ike rims. 


Now! You need not have rust, tarnish or 
discoloration on your bike rims. Instead, 
“Lobdell” guarantees you a permanently 
bright, silver-like finish. Mud and rain don’t 
affect it. To clean, you just wipe off mud or 
moisture, then rub with fine steel wool. 


Lobdell Chromium-Plated Rims will not chip, 
crack, peel or blister. Hard wear, road 
shocks and scratches don’t affect the steel-like 
strength of the Lobdell Process. 


Note the tough straight-grained, hard rock 
maple core which gives greatest strength and 
resiliency to Lobdell 
Rims. This saves your 
bike and tires in rough 
going. The light 
weight, strong steel 
casing gives thisrim its name—‘‘armoured wood.” 





Send for this Free Book today! Give us the 
name of your bike dealer or repair shop. When 
you buy a new bike or rim insist on Lobdell 
Chromium-Plated Rims. 
DEALERS—2"" this rim on your 
future bike and rim or- 
ders, Make easier, more profitable sales. All pro- 
ve mafiufacturers recognize the increased 
auty, efficiency and prestige of Lobdell Rims and 
use them as standard equipment. 
Write. us for detailed information, jobber’s name 
and helpful sales literature. Cash in on the inquiries 
this national advertising in leading boys’’ magazines 
is producing. 


THE LOBDELL-EMERY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALMA, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of 
Bicycle Rims in the World 


Phe Surfaneiernal 





‘The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan . 


A Scottish Camp 


VER here in Scotland we are no less keen 

on Scouting than you Americans. In fact, 

we sometimes forget that Scouting exists any- 

where else, as I suppose you sometimes do 

also. I often envy you for your topping 

climate, which makes it possible for you to 

camp with much less risk of rain than over here. 

However, our climate has at least one compen- 
sation; it is never too warm! 

Every summer, of course, each troop has its 
own annual camp. In Scotland it is usually 
held during the ‘‘ Fair Fortnight,” which is the 
general holiday. Needless to say it usually 
belies its name. Last year our troop went to 
Selkirk, a little town near Abbotsford, the 
birthplace of Sir Walter Scott, the famous 
novelist. After a long march from the town, 
we reached the site of our camp and, after 
taking some bully-beef to “keep ourselves 
going,” we started to make some steaming-hot 
tea. 

We ran our camp on the patrol system, that 
is, a-bell-tent to each patrol. We rose at 6:45 
A. M., and each patrol lit its own fire and made 


its own breakfast. It may be interesting to 
you to know that porridge was the chief item 
at breakfast. We filled a pot with water and 
brought it to the boil, then added the oatmeal. 
It.was boiled for about half-an-hour or more. 
And it was great! 





During the morning each patrol had a 
different duty and then, after dinner, which 
was usually cooked “central” (at the store 
tent), we were free for the afternoon. In the 
evening we had games and then, after a cup of 
cocoa and a biscuit, we assembled for the sing- 
song around the camp-fire. And the Americans 
who were at the International Jamboree will 
know how we can sing! 

Our tent was beside a wood, and at every 
meal two chaffinches used to come up to our 
hands, almost, to snatch crumbs. 

We were wonderfully lucky last year in our 
camp, for we had only one shower, a vastly 
different experience from two years ago when 
we never had a dry day!—Scout Donald 
MacKay. 


Scouting in Germany 


N GERMANY we have the Patrol System. 
Every patrol consists of 8 boys, and 5 
patrols form a troop. We have a Scoutmaster 
and an Assistant Scoutmaster in every troop. 
We are working after ‘‘Scouting for Boys” by 
the Chief, and have heaps of literature of the 
headquarters, London. We are very satisfied, 
and our boys are working with the greatest 
interest to pass their tests, and soon. There 
are about 120 members only in Leipzig, and 
that includes three boy troops and one Girl 
Guide troop. 
Last winter we founded the First Rover 
Patrol here in Germany. About all the work 
is in the hands of the Rovers. You must 
imagine that every Rover leads a patrol of 
boys who are about eleven to seventeen years. 
There are Rovers who have three or more 
ranks. I, for instance, am a Rover, then I 
am an Assistant Scoutmaster of the second 
troop, and last, but not least, I have a Wolf 
Cub patrol te lead. Don’t forget the parades, 
and don’t forget the meetings all the Leaders 
have. I am working every day from 7 o’clock 
A. M. to 7 o’clock P. M., and my Scoutmaster 
is in about the same position although he is a 
student at the University here, while I am ali 








day long in a fur shop.—From a letter of Dave 
Taub of Leipzig, Germany. 


A Senior Patrol Leader, aged 17, from 
Alabama would like to hear from some Scout 
living near Magnet Cave, Arkansas. A nine- 
teen-year-old Lone Scout of Illinois wishes to 
correspond with a young negro Scout from the 
Eastern part of the United States, preferably 
from New York or Boston, a boy of about 
sixteen who is a high-school student. A seven- 
teen-year-old high-school student from Chicago 
wishes to hear from boys in every part of the 
United States who are interested in public 
speaking, particularly those intending to study 
law or those interested in stamps, especially 
“first flights,”” and radio enthusiasts. A 14- 
year-old Scout from Ohio wishes to exchange 
specimens and information on the subject of 
geology. 

An Austrian Scout asks for letters, written 
in German, for the members of his troop who 
do not know English, but are very eager to 
correspond with Scouts in America. The 
Scout Commissioner of the Catholic Scouts 
of Austria, who is a law student and twenty- 
three years of age, wants to write to an officer 
or Scout who will be coming to the Inter- 





One of the members (left) on a picnic with some friends near Bombay, India, 
on New Year’s Day, 1928 


national Jamboree next year. He would 
especially like if his correspondent should be a 
member of the Knights of Columbus. 

A Belgian Aviator Scoutmaster wishes to 
correspond in English with an American 
Aviator-Scoutmaster. He also wishes to 
receive letters for the Scouts in his troop. 
The average age of these Scouts is fourteen 
and they are more likely to understand French 
than English. 

A French Seascout wishes to have a Seascout 
correspondent who lives on the Atlantic or 
Pacific coast or near a great lake or river, and 
is about seventeen or eighteen. 

A Scoutmaster from Hungary is anxious to 
correspond with a young man who is studying 
law, and is especially interested in Scouting 
and criminal psychology, and about twenty- 
three years of age. He would also like letters 
from American boys for members of his troop. 
The Scoutmaster writes English, but a knowl- 
edge of German would be helpful in writing 
his Scouts. Another Scout from Hungary, 
who wants to better his knowledge of English 
wishes to correspond with a boy who would be 
willing to supply him with some old copies of 
Boys’ Lire which would help him in his study. 
This Scout is poor and this offers an oppor- 
tunity for some Scout to do a good turn and at 
the same time possibly increase his own 
knowledge of German. 

An Irish Seascout, who works in a newspaper 
office, wishes to, correspond with an older 
American Seascout. 

An eighteen-year-old Scout of Latvia who is 
in his third year of college, wishes to corre- 
spond with a Scoutmaster or Scout. He can 
write English. 


The Secretary wishes to notify the American | } 


members, or would-be-members, of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys that letters written in 
pencil will not be forwarded from this office. 
To write in pencil is discourteous and, where 
the letter goes to a country outside the United 
States, it is likely to create a bad impression. 

Members should not write the Secretary for 
the addresses of other boys, as such addresses 
are never given out. To answer any request 
appearing in this Department, the reader 
should write a letter for the person in question 
and send to the Secretary, as directed in the 
rules. The rules were printed in the July issue, 
and may also-be had on request from the 
Secretary 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


GET —— 










WeShip On Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
We will ship it subject to 
your approval and trial. : 
Direct From Factory. ¥ 


00 00 No extravagant sellin 
Save 310% 0825 * expenses enter into the 
cost and, selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 


Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 


We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 
Ti $450 Guaranteed.Lamps, wheels, 
res Each eQuipment. Low prices, 


Mea cycic co, Dept. P16 Chicage 
Ok Boy.” 
Real Fun and Healthy Exercise 
You can do this too with a 


Johnson Ideal Spinning Rope 


18 feet long, 
Cotton Cord, 
10 small boy 
large boys 
paid. Ill. 
tions show- 
of rope 
nard S. 





These ropes are 
of satin finish 
in two sizes—No. 
size, 90c—No. 12 
or men, $1.25, post 
ustrated instruc- 
ing primary rules 
spinning, by Ber- 
Mason, free with 
After you have 
ed the first stunts, 















will want Bernard \ j S. Mason’s 


new book, “How to Spin a 
Rope”, with pic- tures des- 
cribing all rope spinning 
tricks, how to throw a lariat and 
do trick cow-boy knots, price 
75c. Ask your » dealer or 


write — =. 
Johnson Ideal Halter Co. 


AURORA, ILL. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
or SARNIA, ONT., CANADA 


BEAN’S 
NEW INDIAN MOCCASIN 





With single sole, 
spring heel $4.00 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and 
Whites since Maine was made a state. Lots 
of factories make moccasins, but if there is a 
better one I have yet to see it. 

Boys, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.25. With sole, $3.25. Color, 
dark oil tanned. Send for free sample of leather used 
in these moccasins, and NEW FALL CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN 
155 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






Peter McLaren, 
Champion 
Chopper, uses 
only Plumb 
Axes 





When a 
Champion Chopper 
Talks About Axes 


WHEN Peter McLaren, a World Cham- 
pion Chopper, talks about axes, it is 
with the authority of years of experience 
with axes all over the world. 


He says: “The Plumb Official Scout 
Axe, like all Plumb Axes, is scientifically 
correct. Blade tapered to cut fast and 
easy, and to clear itself in the cut. Steel 
of proper hardness and toughness to 
hold a keen edge,—to stand up under 
heavy pounding. Balance that makes it 
work like a part of your arm.” 


And it’s safe! When steady chopping 
and shrinkage loosen the handle, just a 
turn of the patent screw wedge tightens 
it again. 

Use the axe that this Champion Chop- 
per and Scout Headquarters recommend. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S.A. 
At hardware stores or 
official outfitters’, Axe 
alone, $1.40; with 
leather sheath, $1.80. 
Slightly higher in Far 
West and Canada. 















PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 





Hammers Hatchets, 
Files Sledges Axes 













Airplanes That 


i ‘“MOCAR’”’ Model 


Only $1.50 
Complete 


BOYS 4¢ last, here is a genuine aluminum model air- 
plane that really flies. And at a small price. 


The ‘‘Mocar~ monoplane—Set No. 1—i copy of the famous Spirit 
of St. Louis. Wing spread 18 in., fuselage 12 tn., powertal motor, 
boil bearing propeller, rubber-tired disc wheels, Weight complete 
only about 244 oz. 
This is a practical, simple, real model plane that es you a whole 
lot of tuo for the moderate cost. The all-metal on mes mak 
a @ that will stand a lot of abuse. The [— 
ins 
ri 


on card! pero i all parts plainly marked, and full tractlone 
tool Complete with vets 


for 
assembly. Pliers only necessary. ts, 
nuts, wheels, “5 id fuse ‘ering material, only $1.50 post- 
paid anywhere in “3. A. @ or $4.00)" r 


Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes. Order now. 
Jobbers, dealers and schools write for net prices. 
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| Monkey Shines 
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i (Concluded from page 23) 


first two men got up to bat, ducked and 
swung the stick at the hard balls the thrower 
was sending to the catcher, and sat down 
again. Why, it seemed they didn’t even try. 
They had all got it into their heads that there 
was no use to try. 

Somoso was the next one. He was angry. 
He struck at the ball so fast that I didn’t 
see the bat at all. And the bat struck some- 
thing. The ball flew far out into the field. 
Somoso started to run, tipped the first bag, 
swung around over the second one, galloped 
over the third, while roaring applause in the 
stands and the solid circle of white and brown 
around the field accompanied him, skidded 
into the home plate with a demonstration of 
swiftness that was glorious to see—and got 
there a fraction of a second too late. 

I looked at Kio’s face. It said in letters a 
mile high. “I told you so, sir.” 

That play did one thing. It made Somoso 
so angry that he could hardly sit down. He 
got hold of the man who plays between the 
second and the third bag. That man was 
Somoso’s cousin. He was afraid of Somoso, 
I could see that. What Somoso said to him, 
I don’t know, but he talked dialect so fast 
that it sounded like a diamond drill on rein- 
forced concrete. 

But it helped. We went to play. Somoso 
gave Kio some signs. And then the first two 
of the Crew hit the valls so that Rodriguez, 
Somoso’s cousin, could easily get them, and 
throw them to the first bag. We got two men 
that way. 

Then the Crew very likely realized what sort 
of balls Kio was throwing. 

The third batter hit the ball so hard that it 
went out of bounds, into a grove of wild 
banana trees. When our field men got it, 
the man had gone home. ; 

But then, a little later, as luck would have 
it, Somoso, by almost running himself into 
frazzles caught a high back-fire ball. 

d so we were five to nothing when the 
third chapter started. 

And then to make things worse, when Kio 
got up to bat next, the thrower of the Crew 
hit him with a hard ball. Hit him right on 
his left hip. And it was partly his own fault 
at that. He limped to the first bag with about 
as much enthusiasm as if he were going to 
the principal’s office to be expelled. I’m sure 
that he was firmly convinced that he would 
not get any farther. So he got reckless, and 
what did he do but try to sneak to the second 
bag. 

And he got there! ! ! 

The thrower for the Crew was so astonished 
that he actually dropped the ball. Kio’s 
face hadn’t looked as if he would risk anything. 

And then a sacrificed hit brought Kio to the 
third bag, much to his amazement, And then 
Rodriguez got up. He was still under the 
influence of what Somoso had told him. He 
hit the ball for all"he was worth. It brought 
him to the second bag, and Kio got to the 
home plate. But then Rod was made out, 
when he had almost got to the third bag. 


I BREATHED a little more easily. We 

had broken the ice. It was about time. 
Baseball games in the Orient only run to 
seven chapters, because of the heat. I was 
hoping that Kio would now go to the center 
and do his usual good throwing. There was 
still hope. 

Kio went to his throwing place, and for a 
while I felt like singing. It seemed that he 
had actually forgotten his scare. He lifted 
his left leg, threw his arm about, bent his 
head to one side, as he always does, and as he 
did so caught sight of the cemetery wall. 

Things were all wrong again in a second. 
He wilted like a discarded banana leaf. Just 
got limp, hopeless, useless. 

« I thought no complimentary things about 
Kio’s dead cousin then, let me assure you. 

It was awful. The first man walked to the 
first bag on balls. 

So did the second one. 

The umpire forgot that he had a right arm, he 
had to lift the left one so often to show that 
the balls were bad ones. The batters would 
have had to stretch themselves silly to get the 
balls that Filipino was throwing; either that, 
or duck for them. It seemed that the con- 
nection of Kio’s nerves and muscles, or what- 
ever it is that makes a good thrower, had been 
blotted out by that melancholy old cemetery 
and what it suggested. 

I hope I will never have to sit through 
another chapter of baseball like that one. 








And then the miracle happened. 
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OFFICIAL FIRST AID Kit 


- Boy SCOUTS S AMERICA 
























Make this dandy First Aid Kit 


one of your summer pals 


It'll come in mighty handy should one of the fel- 
lows meet with an accident—a deep cut or a bad 
burn. For then you'll have everything needed to 
apply the right sort of First Aid in a jiffy. Carry it 
in your pocket or on your Scout belt, for it slips 
into a canvas case fitted with a loop. And the kit, 
complete, costsonly 75 centsat your druggist’sor trom 
the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


Bauer & Black ...... Chicago 


- New York - Toronto 


OB&B., 1927 





THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT ...MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 








They Saved Their Money 


ATIC Bought Bueschers 


Now they play in 
two Orchestras 
and one Band 


You can learn to play a Buescher 
too — have a lot of fun in school and 
college—and make extra money at the 
same time, just as these Clelland boys 


are doing. t your Buescher and get 
started. Most boys “‘pick it up” in a, 
short time. 


Mr. Buescher’s new Saxophone is so 
perfected and simplified that it is the 
easiest ofall instruments tolearnto play. 


Only a Buescher 
Gives You All These 


Patented Snap-on Pads — the greatest im- 
provement for beauty of tone—easy toreplace 
—no more cementing. Found only on the 
Buescher. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key — always 
Positive. 

Perfect scale accuracy—every tone always 
full, clear and true. 4 ; 

Convenient key arrangement, simplifies fin- 
gering of rapid passages. 


6 Days’ Trial—Easy Payments 

You may try a Buescher Saxophone, Cor- 
net, Trumpet or Trombone in your own home 
for 6 days, if you wish, without obligation to 
keep it. If you decide to keep it, you may pay 


for it by easy payments. 
FREE—Saxophone Book 
Complete s' of the Saxophone — shows 


Pictures of all Buescher Models and many 


er professional players. contains 
it lesson chart. Sent free. Also mention an’ 
other instrument in which you are interested. 
Send the coupon. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Clelland Boys and Their 


Bueschers 
This picture is of Jack and Shirlie Clelland, 709 


National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. — 1 
14 years old. They caddied all last 


d—also ns Bnrogee ee Se 
is nm an finger. Write 
your a conve te the coupon mail today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
2572 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
RRR BSERRRESRR PR BRBEKE Sar See 
® BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. (™® 
2572 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free Saxophone 


> 2 
a 
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f interested in any other instrument, write it below. 











Equip Yourself | 
r the | 
Right Job 







Stay in school as long as you can. A high school graduate has 
the advantage over the other fellow. 


> + 





Learn as much as you can about business “etiquette”, and the 
kind of work you like best. 


Western Union Messenger Service offers valuable train- 
ing to boys who must seek employment—just the right 
kind of training for any boy fresh from school. 





Don’t pick the first job that comes along. You must like the 
work to succeed in it. 


Western Union messenger service offers an opportunity an 
in your daily contact with business concerns, to size-up 
the many kinds of jobs open to wide-awake boys. \ 
When the right job “up the line” beckons, either in the 
Western Union o ization or in another business, we help 
you get it. And so your advancement begins. 

Good wages; bicycles at cost; social and recreational 

opportunities in large cities; and other exclusively 

Western Union activities — all while you are men- 


tally and physically progressing. Ask the manager of 
your local Western Union office for additional facts. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 





















Would Have Liked 


STEMMLER’S BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials ? 
Send for FREE Catalog “E” — Dealers’ inquiries also invited 
Australian Boomerang; 22” tip to tip; beautiful bent ash; $y% 
colored hand hold: complete w'th instructions, postpaid. 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Dept. E) QUEENS VILLAGE, L. I., N. Y. 
Oldest manufacturer in the U. S.—Est. 1912 



































A hint 
to campers 


Here’s a big little item to put up 
near the top of every camper’s 
list—that all-important flash- 
light. Man alive, don’t leave 
without that! At the click of 
the switch, there’s a handful of 
daylight to show you the way, 
to find things, to cheer up a 
dark tent, to read by, to... 
you can think of a hundred more 
ways to use it. 

And be positive about the bat- 





Build this IDEAL Flying Model of the 
‘4Spirit of St. Louis”’ 


A PERFECT 3-ft. miniature of the most famous 
Airplane in the world. Anybody can build and 
fly it. The IDEAL Complete Construction Outfit 
contains everything needed; all parts, fittings and 
materials, D . a and instructions. The 
Model is guaranteed to fly when correctly built. 


Complete Construction Outfit.$7.50 [Sexo 

















Just 7 West of Denver, Colo., and a o oo A 1 
teries inside. Make it a point to iat Tar Baden Gace | & 





Plans for Model Airplanes 


Sodio tinea: for any one 
eo ates 


| Model Book Free with each plan. 
Sil 64-page Book for Model Builders 


pa Se plage 
sod Fittings enalt | ‘of Models. 
Postpaid for 5c. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc., 
24 West 19th Street, New York City 


have genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries. If your flashlight’s Ever- 
eady inside and out, you’ll know 
it deserves its name. 

Every seasoned camper has 
the flashlight habit. 



















Toi happened. 

Everything happened. 

The third man who was batting for the 
Destroyer Crew was a long, lanky, sleezy 
looking fellow. I didn’t like him. He had 
some of the more undesirable traits of navy 
life written all over him. 

If my bench hadn’t been facing away from 
the grandstand I suppose I would have seen 
it sooner. As it was I merely heard the 
rapping of a loose board, a long string of 
monkey grunts, and a squeal of joy. 

I turned, just in time to see Toi take a 
graceful spiral upward on the leg of the man 
at bat, and with ugly gutturals leap to his 
head. The next second he was doing things 
to that sailor’s thatch and face and ears that 
it would take one of the new cine-kodaks to 
register. He was simply demolishing the 
fellow. And Toi had fingernails and thumb- 
— and toenails, and a mouth of full-grown 
teeth. 

Yells? I never heard human throat utter 
the like, not even here in the Islands where cock 
fights and the movies produce a splendid 
gamut of sounds. And the sailor had reason 
to yell. Toi was vicious, Toi was systematic. 
Pandemonium broke loose. Some one tried to 
yank Toi off, but you can’t yank a monkey 
off anything. Some one wanted to use a bat, 
but there was the sailor’s skull to be con- 
sidered. 

For a moment I too was paralyzed. ThenI 
began to think, think hard and fast. Why was 
Toi attacking this fellow so satanically? He had 
a reason. I knew enough about him to feel 
certain that there was a reason. And then in 
a flash I knew. 

The white shadows in the graveyard the 
night before! Toi had seen, Toi had re- 
membered, Toi had looked through the cracks 
in the grandstand, and Toi had found his man. 

Somehow I got Kio to call Toi off. He 
came willingly enough at the command of his 
master. And then taking everything into my 
own hands, posing as I had read about de- 
tectives doing, I said as boldly as I could, 
more boldly than I thought I ever could: 

“That monkey remembered you all right, 
Buddy. You shouldn’t have let him see you 
last night. Why did you blow ’em out any- 
way?” 

The sailor didn’t know who was speaking, 
didn’t care. He was wiping blood from his 
nose, his forehead, and was shaking off hand- 
fulls of loose hair. 


‘BOYS’ LIFE 


He simply swore a henna streak, and made 
it painfully clear to all present that he didn’t 
mean no harm by blowing out the blinkety- 
blunk candles, that he’d have killed the 
blunkety-blink monkey last night if he had 
known what a brute he was, biting his ear 
through like this, that he didn’t mean nothing 
but a blankey-blank joke by blow’n ’em out— 
and so on. 

Well! ! 

You should have seen the load roll off Kio 
and that team. It didn’t take long to simmer 
through. Here was the confessing sinner who 
had done the blowing; and the bad spirits 
were now off Koi’s trail, and on that of the 
sailor boy. 

And when we got started again I wanted to 
hug Toi. He was sitting beside me on tke 
bench, never for one second taking his little 
beady eyes off the lanky sailor. He missed 
what was going on entirely. 

And that was plenty. 

The first thing that happened was that the 
man who was on the first bag was caught by 
a ball thrown so fast by a rejuvenated thrower, 
that I never saw it at all until it plunked into 
the mitten of the first-bag man. And then Kio 
struck two men out so ghastly quick that it 
seemed as if he were making up lost time with 
a vengeance. 

The chapters came like flashes. We ran 
around the diamond three times, quickly, 
irresistibly, on a “bunty,” a sacrificed hit, 
and two two-bags. They didn’t get to the 
first bag. 

Four to five. 

There was no stopping that team. In the 
sixth chapter Kio hit a sizzling ball right 
along the white line past the first-bag man, 
that no one could get. It took him to the 
third bag. And later Somoso hit the ball for a 
real homing run. That ball never has been 
found. 

We were one ahead. 

And there we stayed until the game was 
over. 

Monkey shines? It seemed to me that Toi 
had a monkey halo around his head when I 
looked at him. Or may be it was only the 
tropical twilight? 

And Toi sat and stuffed his pouch with eight 
pieces of his favorite chewing-gum as philo- 
sophically as if he knew he had saved my life, 
but didn’t think much of it now that it was 
saved. But I'll forgive that. 

I love monkeys. 
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because it probably could not stand the win- 
ter ice. et 

So much for the main base itself. We ex- 
pect to put down several sub-bases towards 
the South Pole about one hundred miles apart. 
The number of bases we can put down is an- 
other unknown quantity. There are several 
reasons for doing this. First,-because it will be 
impossible to predict the weather conditions 
that will exist on a flight from our main base 
to the South Pole, and the winds in that 
|region may come up suddenly and blow 
| violently, frequently with very thick snow, 
| which would bring about a situation much 
| worse than fog for the flyer, because he 
| would not only be blinded, as is the case in 
| fog, but would also have a terrific wind at 
the same time. With bases every one hundred 
miles the flyer would have a chance to land 
near one of these bases and survive the storm. 
In such.a case, he would have to carry along 
some special apparatus and use some special 
methods to prevent the plane -from being 
blown over. 

In a forced landing in any kind of weather, 
within 500 miles from base, there would be a 
chance of getting back with bases down every 
hundred miles. Without them, there would 





explained) there is no animal life that would 
enable one to procure food, as in the case in 
the Arctic. Then these bases could be used 
for flights to the right or left for scientific 
exploration. For example, suppose we should 
establish our main on the ice barrier 
near the Bay of Whales. Then our line of 
flight towards the Pole would be on the very 
edge of the unknown. When we reached an 
altitude of 5,000 feet anywhere along this 
line of flight we should be looking into regions 
never before seen by a human being. Probably 
we should be able to fly out in an easterly 
direction a hundred miles or so with our 
mapping camera. We plan to.do that. In 
that way we would be able to photograph a 
considerable unknown area, at the same time 
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be no chance, because (as has already been , 


running the minimum risk from,sudden violent 
gales. But no matter how carefully we might 
plan our expedition into this largely unknown 
region, it is impossible to say ahead of time 
exactly what can or cannot be done or exactly 
how far apart we shall be able to put our 
bases, or how far towards the Pole. 

The principal supplies we shall leave at 
these bases will be food and fuel and repair 
material for sleds. Three methods will be em- 
ployed to put them down—airplanes, dog teams, 
and our air propeller sleds. It is probable that 
the dog teams will play the largest part in this 
work. Dog teams should supplement the air- 
plane in getting minute scientific details. 

On the final flight to the Pole, the flying 
done after the last base is ill be 
hazardous, of course, because should there be 
a forced landing with the plane out of com- 
mission, our ability to return to the nearest 
base would be very far from a certainty. In 
such an emergency we shall have to depend 
upon radio and the reserve planes. If our 
bases are far enough along we may be able 
to hike back to the nearest one. But there is 
another unknown quantity. We shall take a 
kite with us in order to send messages back 
to the base and receive them. 

As the South Pole itself is on a plateau 
over ten thousand feet high landing on it is 
going to be difficult, because it is likely to be 
very cold, but what is more important, the 
air at that height of nearly two miles has lost 
so much of its denseness, that it will require 
more power to take the plane off the snow. 
The landing speed also will be faster. It is 
clear that this matter must be worked out 
with the utmost care because it would be 
impossible to get back to base from that 
distance should the plane for any reason be 
unable to rise after landing. There are some 
planes that cannot even reach that altitude. 
Our plane will need a ceiling of twice that 
altitude. This landing will be further compli- 
cated by the fact that we must have on 
board when we land at least twelve hundred 
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Every “Up-to-Date” Boy 
Plays the Harmonica 
Veer days aren’t half so much 


fun unless you can pull out a har- 
monica and show the crowd how. you 
can play—or join with the other fellows 
in harmonizing the latest popular songs 
as well as the old-time melodies. 


Everybody plays the harmonica now 
—that is, everybody who is up-to-date. 
Don’t be the exception. 


Send today for the free instruction 
book which will show you in pictures 
how you can learn to play the harmonica 
in an amazingly short -_= 


gallons of gasoline and a thousand pounds or 
so of emergency equipment. This weight, of 
course, will make the landing speed faster. 
We do not know whether we shall be able to 
land there but we are extremely anxious to 
do so in order to take scientific observations. 

In the plane itself on the final dash, it is 
possible that we shall carry a small team of 
light dogs and a sled. The plane will be 
capable of carrying the necessary load. That 
is why we prefer a large plane for this work. 
In addition to that equipment, there will be 
‘carried in the plane a primus stove, reindeer 
sleeping bag, two months’ food supply includ- 
ing pemmican (the great Arctic food), choc- 
olate, tea, and hardtack, together with dog 
food; also a special tent such as we carried 
on the North Pole flight, medical kit, skis, 
snowshoes, extra shoes and clothing, rifles, 
ammunition, and hunting knives. 

The Antarctic can be conquered because a 
permanent base can be established that will 
not float away, as would be the case when 
putting down bases on the moving ice-fields 
of the frozen polar area. Were it not possible 
to place these permanent bases, the frightful 
meteorological conditions would make the 
conquest of Antarctica by air well-nigh im- 
possible. 

How great it will be, looking down into 
tens of thousands of square miles of regions 
nevet before looked upon by a human being, 
so far as we know. I must admit, too, that 
although the primary object of the expedition 
is scientific, it will be most gratifying if we 
succeed in planting the American flag at the 
South Pole—at the bottom of the world. 





time. A penny post- 
card will bring it free 
by return mail. Do it 
NOW beforeyou forget! 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16 St., Dept. 
509-J, New Yor! 


FREE 


INSTRUCTION 
book, fully illustrated. 




















FLASHING 
STEEL! 


What happened to this 


amazing adventurer in 


Virginia—and Jater, hunt- 
ing for gold in New Eng- 
land? 


The entire story is told in 
the new book, just out— 


THE EXCITING 
ADVENTURES OF 


CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH 


BY VERNON QUINN 





At your bookshop, $2.50 


STOKES, Publisher 
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Out of the Clouds | 


| (Concluded from page 5) 








in all directions. Jimmy felt a sticky warm- 
ness on the arm that held the boy under him, 
and noticed a large flow of blood from a flesh 
wound in the boy’s biceps. He pulled out his 
handkerchief and made a rough tourniquet 


just below the lad’s shoulder. A small stick 
in the shell hole served as a windlass. The 
bleeding stopped, and he was about to cheer 
the boy up when a blinding flash spread be- 


| fore him and twenty thousand tons of earth 
| seemed to descend upon him. He felt himself 


sinking into a bottomless pit with a thousand 
hammers pounding at his brain. 


OMEONE was wiping his face with a cold 

sponge when Jimmy gasped and opened his 
eyes. It was Captain Lasker, in charge of the 
field artillery unit. Lou Walker was un- 
buttoning his shirt and a medical officer was 
feeling his pulse. Lieutenant Watson was 
standing with a drawn expression in the back- 
ground. Jimmy attempted a feeble smile. 

“Jim, Jim, don’t give me another scare like 
aes: It was Lou, shaking so he could hardly 
“Served you right to get scared. Bet you 
fired the shell that hit me.” 

Lou’s professional pride was touched. “If 
one of my shells hit you it would be wasted 
time to look for the parts. The shell struck 
about ten feet from you. The fragments 
went over, but it pushed over the shell hole 
on top of you.” 

“And the kid!” 

“Gamest boy I éver saw. Let the doctor 
pull out a steel splinter and didn’t even grunt. 
He’s waiting to say good-bye.” 

Jimmy turned his head and saw a huge 
bandage hiding the companion of his danger. 
He held out his hand. 

“Shake, son. You're a real soldier, and 
then some. Even if you do hide in houses 
when we’re looking for people. Come over to 
West Point and see me. I'll give you the keys 
of the place.” 

“Will you take me up in an airplane?” 
asked the youngster eagerly. 

“How about it, Lieutenant Watson? Don’t 
you think he deserves a ride?” 

“Leslie, any friend of yours can fly my ship 
solo if they want to. And after I turn in my 
report on you the whole Air Corps will back 
me up.” 

Jimmy looked at his leg ruefully. “Back 
to the hospital again,” he sighed. 
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Distinguished Service to Scouts 


The best in the country for the Scout! That's 
\ what the Boy Scouts of America have in mind 
when they decide what a Scout should wear. 
Take shoes, for instance. A Scout wants shoes that have 
lots of style, but they must give his feet room to grow. 
They must be long on wear, too, because the family 
pocketbook must be handled with care. 
For two years your chiefs, assisted by shoe experts, 
the shoes that are best for you. Finally they 
The Excelsior Shoe Company, its in 
of shoes.since Dad was a boy, should make the 
shoes and put the seal on the lining. 
Naturally we take a lot of pride in putting service, dress, 
fit and value into these shoes, and parents 
know they are worth more than the price 
indicates. If your shoe dealer doesn't have 
them, send us a card. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy 
Scout and Seascout Shoes 


Department C 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 


















Boy Scout Outing Play Shoe 





Boy Scout Dress Oxford 


Boy Scout 


EXCELSOR 
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Official Boy Scout 
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George Field of Pennsylvania is just 

a regular fellow full of pep and am- you can do 
bition. He wanted a radio, baseball 

equipment, and a lot of the other the same 


prizes which Crowell Boys can so 
easily earn. George had no way of 
earning for himself these dandy 
prizes until he became a member of 
the Crowell Club of Junior Salesmen. 


What George does you can do. 
Don’t wait another day to sign up 
with this snappy bunch of boys! 
Send your name on the attached 
coupon and receive our Big Prize 
Book telling how easily George Fidid 
and hundreds of other boys are made 
happy earning spending money and 
prizes. “ 


He delivers in his spare time, The 
American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion and Collier’s, The 
National Weekly. On every copy 
delivered George gets a cash com- 
mission and is rapidly building up a 
bank account. He is also learning 
the fundamentals of business and re- 
ceiving valuable business experience. 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 71 


The Crowell Publishing Co., 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Jim: I want to earn money and prizes 
My Mai diss aE CET a 
AddeeeS os... ARC eee 
TOWM:. 26665 Cee Cee mae 
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Do You Want to Make Things? 


Here is a booklet written especially for 
Boys’ Lire by “Uncle Bill’? Wood, 
whose articles on wood-working 
have become a regular feature 
every month. It describes 
the kinds and uses of 
all common tools 
used in car- 
pentry. 

















This booklet is 
FREE 


If you are interested in tools 
here is an excellent opportunity 


32 Pages 
to get a valuable pamphlet at no Many 
cost to you. Illustrations 





Paste this coupon on the back of a plain postal card 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
q 2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, my copy of “How to Use and Keep Tools.” 
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**MILE A MINUTE THRILLS” 








FREE! 


Aluminum Pocket Kodak 
Album for Boy Scouts 


Holds about 100 Snapshots 


Made for 214x3% and 244x44% 


prints only 


Mention your kodak size and send this 
ad and 5c to cover mailing expense 


SoD this yey cele ae ceime pee eee 
at home, using wings instructions. 7 
operate. Uses either automobile or aircraft motors. Send $3.00 THE BALDWIN STUDIO 
SSaed to ander tt decioed. ‘wv 4 M Sr-costes ol vat 

0 . We ve new irera: i 
motors for sale cheap. Send dime for illustrated literature. Dept. 1 St. Louis, Mo. 


THE AIRSLED COMPANY, Box B2, Cedarville, Michigan ff | | 
BOYS TAKE NOTICE! |B2 3 2225, 5.26" customers 


who wear an artificial eye. Send 
Build wn toys, bird houses furniture 2 am earn : 
my Blueprints. s ty to read ond AF. build. Send Py es of any you know and commis- 
stamp for list of drawings. sion. Nothing to buy or sell. 
WOODCRAFT, Box 436, Troy, N. Y. FDenver Optic Co. 776 QUINCY 


m WANT $1900 
X A YEAR? 


pS Se 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
Sieetniees Gevga tees Wed wits 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. G172, Rochester, N. Y. 


VCKESCUPE?” 


Pus] This is the original Made-in-America Pocket Telescope. Makes every- 
m thing from 100 feet toa mile look six times as big. Comes in neat leather 
case, At S) ng Goods, Photographic and Optical Stores, If your store 
can’t supply you, we will send one, postpaid, for $2. Money back guarane 
tee, Biascope Binoculars and Microscopes, $2.50 to $16.50, Catalog free, 
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ing, French water coloring, sparkling metallic, gol 
and silver effects, ling and Seodertan. Sells fo: 
$1.00, costs you 50c. Easily sold in spare time. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 814 Hudson Avenue 
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disadvantages, and it was to conserve the 
former and guard against the latter that the 
regulations were put into effect. The St. Louis 
boys traveled in omnibuses, with a cook wagon, 
equipment wagon and baggage van. A com- 
petent camp director was in charge. Using 
this means of transportation, the boys were 
enabled to gratify their inherent desire for 
travel and at the same time reach many points 
of historic and scenic interest off the beaten 
track. 


Gift to President 

THE Boy Scouts of Superior, Wis., are 

having an unusual summer. Not a com- 
mon occurrence, indeed, for Scouts or anyone 
else to have the vacation White House in the 
immediate neighborhood. President Coolidge 
is stopping at Brule, Wis., a little distance from 
Superior. He was given a reception upon his 








This year the Boy Scouts of Kansas City secured 35,000 pledges from 


of Houston Boy Scouts. Convention commit- 
tees were likewise heard in praise. 

Scouts served as messengers and orderlies 
at various campaign headquarters during the 
Republican National Convention in Kansas 
City. An unusual service was performed by 
Scouts in connection with Flag Day, which fell 
during the convention week. Kansas City 
authorities were especially anxious that there 
should be an excellent showing of the National 
colors on the anniversary day. Scouts visited 
thousands of homes and obtained 35,000 
pledges to show the flag. One Troop obtained 
3000 pledges. The general result was a very 


extraordinary display of the Stars and Stripes. 


Along the Lincoln Highway 
AS THIS issue of Boys’ Lire goes to press, 
the Lincoln Highway Safety Demonstra- 
tion tour is ending, and the markers which now 





people to display the flag on Flag Day 


arrival. Scouts were on hand to the number of 


126 assisting the police; receiving the praise of 


| the Chief of the Department for the excellent 
| and efficient manner in which they performed 
| their duties. 
| Superior presented the President with a fine 
| fly rod. The President, an ardent fisherman, 


On July 3rd the Scouts of 


expressed great delight with the gift. The 
presentation took place before a gathering of 
at least 1,000 persons upon the occasion of the 
President’s first public appearance. Donald 
Kunsman and Harrison Seeley were the lucky 


| Scouts selected to tender the gift. The rod 


carries a small silver plate bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “To our President, Calvin Coolidge, 
from the Boy Scouts of Superior, 1928.” 


Inspection of Bear Mountain Camps 
COLLOWING the practice of the last six 
years, Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York 
State, nominee of the Democratic party for 
President, made an inspection of the Scout 
camps at Kanahwaukee Lakes in Bear 
Mountain Park. The camps are located in 
a State Reservation, and it has been the 
custom of Governor Smith—and the Gover- 
nors of adjacent States from which some Boy 
couts also go to these camps—to inspect 
hem annually. 
The Governor and a large party were the 
guests of Mr. Barron Collier, a member of the 










National Executive Board, and Vice-President 
of the New York City Boy Scout Foundation, 
which administers the Scout camps in the Park. 
Commander Richard E. Byrd was one of the 
honorary guests. Mr. Collier’s party included 


!several members of the Executive Board; 


Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Victor Ridder, with the 
Chief Scout Executive. 


At National Conventions 


HE recent national conventions of the 

leading political parties offered an oppor- 
tunity for service by Scouts. Daily, for several 
days, Scouts were on duty at the railroad 
stations in Houston, Texas, to direct incomers 
and at Hospitality House, opened as a meeting 
place for visitors to the Democratic Conven- 
tion. Ben Sewell, Eagle Scout, acted as per- 
sonal page to Clem Shaver, convention chair- 
man. Other Scouts served as ushers and pages 
in the Convention Hall and assisted the police 
department with traffic regulations. So ex- 
cellently did the Scouts acquit themselves that 
their efforts attracted the attention of the 
newspaper correspondents whose dispatches to 





their far-off papers carried high commendation 
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designate each important turn of this impor- 
tant highway are being put in position by 
Boy Scouts. The caravan got away from New 
York on July 6, to maintain a schedule of 100 
miles a day with rest days on Sundays, and a 
program of demonstrations destined to bring 
it to the Western terminus of the Lincoln 
Highway at Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
about August 8. Strong emphasis was placed 
upon the necessity of highway safety, and the 
demonstrations carried out by the boys were 
generally all to this end with a number of First 
Aid demonstrations designed to be of value to 
motorists. The markers placed along the 
Lincoln Highway, practically one to each mile, 
were provided by the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation, which organization is cooperating with 
the Boy Scouts of America in the demonstra- 
tions. Another organization which has done a 
great deal to assist the project is the National 
Safety Council. The Reo Motor Car Company 
and the Hudson Motor Car Company furnished 
the motor equipment which made the trip 
possible. 


Scouts in Africa 

FROM Martin Johnson at Nairobi, Africa, 

to the National Scout offices in New York, 
has come a cablegram stating that the three 
Eagle Scouts, spending the summer with Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson in the heart of the African 
game country, were off on Safari with their 
hosts into the wilds of Tanganyika. The 
Scouts are Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., of Greens- 
boro, N. C., David R. Martin, Jr., of Austin, 
Minn., and Douglas L. Oliver of Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Johnson’s cablegram read: 

“The three fine Scouts arrived to-day. 
They were met by a delegation of African 
Scouts in charge of King Scout (the equivalent 
of Eagle Scout in America)—Hubert Wright, 
and escorted to Nairobi. Here they were met 
by another delegation and given a rousing 
reception. The delegation included many 
Americans and the American Consul. We start 
for Tanganyika on Safari to-morrow. We have 
arranged to return on August 19th.” 


The Modern Rush 


R. JOHN FINLEY, member of the Exec- 

utive Board, recently showed the country 
in a startling fashion the possibilities of air- 
craft. Leaving his office in New York at 
one-thirty one afternoon, he arrived at San 
Francisco at three-thirty the next afternoon. 
Seven planes sped him across the country in 
about thirty hours. This is truly the age of 
speed! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our shooting contest free, ask your dealer for Bulls 
Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice with the 
FREE TARGETS he will give you. 


Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, will be awarded each month for best marks- 
manship. To be an expert shot you need smooth, 
shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB's. You will shoot straight 
with them, they won't stick in your rifle. And you 
can use them over and over again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BB's send us his name and address together with 5c 
in stamps and your name and address. We will then 
send you a sample tube of shiny, steel Bulls Eye 
BB's and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask 
your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Game for 
Young and Old 


“I win the toss, I'll re- 

ceive.” Forty yards, not a 

bad kick—but look at that run 

back of 15 yards. Let's see—first 

down, ten on my own 35 yard line. 

It’s a line plunge for 2 yards—I’ll try . 

it again—no gain. Oh, an end run, 8 me A 

yards and first down—And so on 
just like a real game of football. 









Quarterback is a wonderful 
gameforeveryone, It’seasy 

to learn, but not so easy to 
make touchdowns. Each 
playeristhe Quarterbackand §¢ 
calls the plays. A revolving 
dial shown at the right shows 
what you make. The player 
having a knowledge of foot- 
ball has an advantage. 
Sound judgment wins 
in the long run. 





Get your Scout Troop 
to buy 3 or 4 Quarter- 

acks—one for each 
patrol and hold tour- 
naments. 


Price $2.00 


Add 25¢ West of Rockies 


Show this ad to your dealer 
If he can’t supply you—SEND COUPON 








LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 
703 N. rer 4 St., Chicago, Ill. 


O. Money Order 
ome Money Onder] for $—-— 
Please send——Quarterback Football Games 
with the understanding that this money will 


Enclosed is 


be refunded if not satisfactory. 
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| Parachutes and | 
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jump into space with it in case of trouble. If 
this is safety, he’d rather stay on the grourid 
and take a chance of being run down by 
autos. If your passenger happens to be a 
woman she can’t wear the parachute at all 
unless she dresses like a man. The public 
wouldn’t know when to jump and when not to 
jump, and about half of those who tried would 
kill themselves because they did it wrong. 


UT we have gone far afield from the Negro 
aeronaut who was about to try a pack-type 
parachute for the first time. With all his ego, 
he was a careful man when it came to experi- 
menting with new things. We talked the 
situation over a little bit. 
“Tf it’s all the same to you, Mr. Chamber- 
lin,” he said finally, ‘‘I’ll do it the pull-off way.” 
I was going to fly an old De Havilland, and 
I told him to sit in the front seat until we got 
over the “jumping-off place.”” Then he was 
to walk out on the wing to the last set of 
struts, standing behind the rear one, where 
he would be in the clear of everything, until 
I pulled the plane up to stalling speed and 
signalled him to pull the rip cord. The folds 
of the opening parachute, caught by the rush 
of air, would pick him right off the plane as 
a blackberry is picked from the bush. 


EVERYTHING went along according to 

schedule until we arrived over the spot 
where my passenger was to make his jump. 
I throttled the motor to lessen the rush of air, 
and he climbed out on the wing. He was 
dressed as usual in his bright red African 
aviator’s uniform, nattily cut after the lines 
of the Royal Flying Corps dress which he 
claimed to have worn during the war. He 
edged his way cautiously out the wing and got 
in position behind the strut. I maneuvered 
the slightly logy plane around into position 
for the jump, making due allowance for the 
wind I knew would drift him along once he 
had started down. I nodded to him, and he 
nodded back, although there seemed to be 
a lot of white to his eyes and his color was not 
as good as it had been. I pulled up the DH’s 
nose and motioned him to cut loose. 

He was still doubtful about that parachute 
but he tugged at the rip-cord ring half-heart- 
edly. It “‘took,” and in that instant my para- 
chute jumper changed his mind. As the 
parachute unfurled and caught the air, hauling 
at the shroud lines to pull him off, he wrapped 
both arms and both legs frantically around the 
strut to which he had been clinging. The 
parachute bellied out in full spread. It was as 
though some air giant had suddenly set his hand 
against that wing tip. The old DH skidded 
about with a sickening lurch, but the Negro, | 4 
paralyzed with fright, only hung on tighter. 

An airplane strut is made in a certain definite 
form; its cross section being a flat egg shape 
with the thick end forward and a thin tapered 
edge to the rear. To fore and aft stresses it 
is quite rugged, but pressure applied from 
either side catches it “flatwise” and finds it 
relatively weak. When my passenger changed 
his mind about letting his parachute pull him 
off into space the first yank on the strut was 
directly backward and the spruce upright held. 
But as the parachute spun us round with itself as 
a pivot, the pull veered through ninet degrees 
until it was straight out from the body of the 
ship. And in that instant the strut let go. 

Screaming and kicking (though the wind 
swept all sounds away) my erstwhile passenger 
was launched sideways into space, a piece of 
the broken strut clutched desperately in his 
arms. The agonized look on his face was 

wholly unwarranted, as the undamaged para- 
chute immediately ‘began easing him earth- 
ward, but to him death must have seemed 
awiully close as the strut cracked and broke 
in his frenzied grip. Right then I would 
gladly have a places with him, but 
my first and chief reaction was a. surge of 
wrath at this thick-headed bungler who had 
left me up there with a badly crippled ship 
while he went floating down in surprised se 
curity. The DH was behaving badly, bat 
did s get out of control, and by nursing it 
along I managed to come down in a very 
conservative glide and land safely for repairs. 
My passenger had already recovered his poise 
and swagger, and was being ac as the 
air hero of his race—the while he collected 
funds right and left for his anticipated flight 





to Africa. 
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For safety in Exercise 


wear a PAL 


Do as the champions do—wear a 
PAL. Nature has left vital nerve 
centers and delicate cords un- 
guarded. They need protection. 
All physical culture authorities 
... directors, coaches, physicians 
... agree that there is danger in 
any exercise, no matter how mild 
... without the protection of an 
athletic supporter. 


Play safe. Even trained, hardened 
athletes wear PAL for the easiest 
“work-outs.” And if you’re still grow- 
ing or out of training you need it 
much more than they do. Wear PAL 
for baseball, tennis, swimming, ali 
track and field meets and basketball. 
Most schools insist upon it as a part 
of the regular equipment. PAL is 
light, cool, porous, washable and 
flexible. Gives firm support through- 
out any game. At all drug stores, one 
dollar. Price slightly higher in Canada. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO ...NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 








The suspensory for daily wear 
ye F- 
es b meripe cables. CATALOGUE 
Seokae “nies SHOWING OVER 150 GIFTS 
Wie. round wire, ~ Send your name and address at once for our 
oy Stat shaped ome ee catalogue sh over 150 different 
iano pipe-organ wire, wire hoops, A sy —— pony tools, ete, They 
Tecity atdine Wits Secor sober atone wine aan ene: || SO ZOUS without cost tor seliig, White's 
staples, rpikes. bale tles, stecl wire strips, “wire-tope’ serial || Ards at $1 Det ot oe a te marion ae ane 
S23 Se ao eee For Your Spare Time. e 
Westfield, Mass. 











You can be ope > cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-pag 
stuttering. *‘Its Gamte s Ars — cas 7 It tain 
cured myself after stamm 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue 


11159 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lit ‘st 











SILVER ACE 


NEW MODELS 





STINSON + FAIRCHILD - RYAN 
CABIN TYPE 
Wine spread ais ‘in. bho he 3% 4 Oz. Bright coloss. 


Thence new r Silver Ae yo ye w idwind 1 — 


.00. Knocked down $8.00 
pair aa co $3.50. Silver Ace ee 
ntoons $4.00 a pair. 50 cents for shipping 
your ler cannot supply you. 

Circular and price list 
of models, sets and supplies, 10 cents. 
AERO MODEL COMPANY 

329 Plymouth Court + Chi 
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MALS, GAME f HEADS, Fis JoH. 
erets revealed. aD auickly learned by 
tha den with natures 


7 Tgumn den Gekaecciaieiel pt 4 


eon EO ter Big demand, an Hare 8 
prices. "Learn from Learn from old reliable school, 
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FREE! 3 Sebionet Suse 
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100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
20 DIFF., BRITISH COLONIALS 
100 GUMMED ALBUM HEADINGS 









. addition 
to your collection. The 100 different contains only 50 differ 
eat unused, and many over-printed stamps. The whole 


absolutely free, Send 4c FREE! 
ss 


parcel 
(stamps) postage and request ap- 


BURN & TOWNSEND (S.), 
103a, LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 





THE PATROL 


25 varieties of 
BETTER GRADE STAMPS 


If you want real good stamps. Includes 
rare Canada, scarce New Foundland, fine 
British and French Colonies, etc. Only 1oc 
to those asking to see a selection of stamps. 


J. E. LETSON, WAYNE, MICH. 
















Illustrated Album 

50 Different Foreign Stamps 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gauge 

Hints to Collectors 

Big Illustrated Price List 


to approval applicants 
W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 





ANCHER’S $. $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine tria: stamp Gorman stamps with (prewar) value of forty 
mill‘on dollars interest foration gaug d scale 
small album: 1 airmail wets Intereating stamp from smallest republic 


p earth; Vanco: 
Me aley Dutch i Indies as ate ste. Scabe a outfit for ize i2e to approval 
wt ANCHER STAMP Ol nO 
150 CLERK ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


78 FAR OFF COUNTRIES - - ONLY 10c 


Angola; Dahomey ; Travancore; Jamaica; St. Pierre: 
on ¢; Martinique; Ivory Coast; Esthonia; Luxem- 


N } 
packet 78d different stamps from 78 different countries, 
cluding all above and 66 more. Bargain price 10e. 
ig lists and eg with each order. 
Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 
299 Flatiron Bide. Fort Worth, Texas 


You’Lt ENJOY THis. A fine packet 
from Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
German New Guinea, > patel, North 





Borneo, Nyasaland tectorate, 

Orange River Colony, Rhodesia and 

StL Lucia, with lists and application 
r sets on approval, only 10c. 


GEORGE W. “WIRTH, 139 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
100 0 ciseetz arses FREE 


OEMUS STAMP co. 
312 East BS Stree New York 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from {including 


Africa, Asia, 
100 Different F Countries Australia, 
Europe, West Indies, etc., for ONL CENTS 
FREE with each order, our pamphlet tells “‘How to Make 
& Ktamp Collection Properly,’’ Seasthar with list of 
albums, supplies, and hundreds of bargains in sets, ets, etc. 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co, Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
BRITISH COLONIALS FREE Zanzibar, 


wiperio, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travan M a, 
itius, and other good British Colonials.” Sent to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Aperovel amiee- 
tions. Please do not remit in coin. 


Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


SENSATIONALTSTAMP SACRIFICE 
We are offering at a sacrifice ten ready mounted ap- 
proval sheets. Each sheet contains 20 different va- 
rieties. Cat. value over $3.00. Our sacrificed price only 
25c¢ Post-free. Don’t overlook this great money mak- 
rtunity. Stamp Exchange Co., 72 Cedar Ave- 
nue, Newark, New Jersey, U.S. A. 

















eae AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 





CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, | GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mystic’s ““Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 
Leone 





Antioquia lee! N: 
ae ae ¥ 
"Tolands Sen M Upper Vote | 


padertal ‘freak countries’’ ig 
tana oovioun wviousl BeRee Sule 160°F0 APPROVAL APPLICANTS! 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 





70% DISCOUNT {nr Gs. 
© sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


diseount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former — bY 4 genuine German money 
we will send, ether 00 all ye Zl anes for 
10 cents to app! Pants > RE. approval boo! 


BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 Broadway, a York City 


FREE 2 Wall St. Stock Transfer Slips 


ey, — oe te th 
approval sheets and apd guclose Se for nostage. Stamps as, low 82 


M 
Herbert A. Keigwin, Box 192, Middletown, N. Y 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 

tant Lands, (many of richly colored unusual designs) Com- 

plete with Big Berane Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic supp! 3, all for 2c postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 
different choice selected foreign stamps. 

4] Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 
logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 

at Only One Cent Each. References please. 

EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 

pater somata LOOT 

Tom 


to 250 neo nae = 1 2c 

















GLENN F. SM TH. 








| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


| Please send full information about your | 
| Outdoor School and Camp to | 


| (Parent’s Signature) 





HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan. Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


; ‘DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL ; | INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
badges awarded by local court of honor. 


like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 

jit to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
bP ae ree eee ese inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
| ___ | swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
i like cow-boys and live like Princes. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 











STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 





Dy O.W: Simons 


It HAD begun to rain, so Bob, Harry and Phil 
crossed the street to Lovell’s bookstore where 
the new stamp department had recently been 
opened—a most desirable place to spend the 
time till the shower was over. Mr. Lovell 
stepped forward and they gathered about the 
glass case in which cards of stamps were dis- 
played, mostly new issues. A collection was 
brought out from beneath the counter. 

“Among my many books,” Mr. Lovell said, 
“T found a volume of an old English newspaper, 
the Evening Standard of 1828, printed a hundred 
years ago. Ideas of justice have fortunately 
changed since those days. I come across this 
paragraph in the issue of June roth, 1828. 
‘Peter Henderson, late stamper in the General 
Post Office, was brought before the High Court 
charged with abstracting money from letters. 
He pleaded guilty. The jury having returned 
a verdict in the terms of the accused’s con- 
fession, the Lord Chief Justice addressed him 
and said he hoped he would not buoy himself 
up with false hopes and recommended him 
to set most earnestly about the great work 
of preparation for Eternity. His Lordship 
then passed sentence of death, July 14th, 
being the date fixed.’” 

“T’d call that a foul murder,” Harry cried, 
his eyes blazing. 

“Nothing less,” Mr. Lovell replied. “In 
contrast to that is a recent account of a post- 
man in Palestine whose fondness for Lindbergh 
stamps led him to remove several of these 
United States adhesives from letters. As it 
was proved no other harm was done, that he 
had carried his tampering no further, he was 
sentenced to fifteen days in prison which, too, 
seems a rather heavy punishment but mild 
compared to the other.” 

““That’s placing too high a value on a postage 
stamp,” Phil declared. “If the letters were not 
touched beyond a cancelled stamp—of course 
he had no right to take it, but the thing is 
done here in America in many business houses 
—over enthusiastic collectors——” 

“T wouldn’t allow that in my business,” 
Mr. Lovell stated. “Letters are delivered to 
me as they are received from the postman.” 

Bob opened the album. “I see you have 
been adding some.” 

“T sent alist of bids to a Philadelphia auction 
and was quite successful. There are also some 
new issues. How about these from Brazil?” 

“We have them.” 

“Are you sure? Look again. The hundred 
reis is changed from orange to green; 200 
reis from red to sepia; 300, sepia to red; 400 
blue to orange and 500, from brown to blue. 
Designs are not in the present catalogue. The 
changes are due to altered postal rates.” 

“‘That’s different. How about this Czecho- 
Slovakian set? Something altered about 
these, too?” 

“Unwatermarked series. . Designs from 
A-11 to A-16. The set to date includes twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty and sixty haleru and one 
twenty and three koruny. Others may be 
added later. And here is Iceland’s first air- 
plane issue, ten aur, red, overprinted in 
black, with the design of a monoplane.” 

Phil advised, “Always take the airplane 
stamps. Thousands of collectors are special- 
izing in them and they are liable to risé as 
high as the airplanes themselves, the only 
difference being that the stamps will not come 
down again; in fact are liable to go up and 
up, possibly stopping just a little this side of 
the moon.” 

Bob looked sad. “Dick is joking, Harry. 
It’s been a warm day.” 

“T know,” Harry answered. “He’s a 
specialist. Perhaps that will cover it.” 

“Specialists always know more of a given 
subject than common people.” Phil pulled 
out a pocket stockbook. “‘Here’s a test for 
you two smarties. See anything remarkable 
about these two ,two-cent, dake United States 
stamps of 1890?” 

Harry and Bob studied the specimens for a 
while and then exchanged a wink. Bob said: 
“We charge for examining stamps.” 

“Charge! You couldn’t fool a kitten, either 
of you. I'll be liberal.and explain thereby 
advancing your education. See the little line 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





Every Boy Who Buys Approvals Should 
Read This Advertisement 


No Ay ly buy pe fais until he has several thou- 
mnd then se for, up to that 
re 


do 

for the FREE 80-page price list c more than 

1, 100 sets and ckets put up by. ‘the Scott Company. 

We will send this anywhere free. Write for it now. 

But if oy really have reached the point where you 
should buying approval selections, remember that 

the Scott Se has maintained its leadership for 

more than sixty because, year after year iv has 
maintained a Peputation for honest value, Yacked by 

S ee —- uarantee covering everything sold —— 

he Scott Company lists four classes o: 

approvals. Figure for yourself what class ‘* most sult 

able for you. 

Blue Book Approvals. 

These are space fillers only. 

groups offered as available. 

Brown Book Approvals. 50% discount off catal 

And endless v: ety of stamps in ordinary condit! tion, 

put into the books as we get them. 

Pink Book Approvals. These are stamps all in good 

condition. — in unused 20th Century Issues, and 

items which a distinct ornament to the average 
bum. 


GREEN BOOK APPROVALS. Green book approvals 
are stamps tn superb condition. They are listed alphabeti- 
cally by country, so that you can specify the country in 
which you are interested, and get a wonderfully complete 
selection (which, however, you may rs able to pa ee 
by ordering Pink and Brown books at the same time). 

d is the Scott WANT LIST 8 SERVICE, 
available to any collector with good references who asks 
for it. in this classification comes ANYTHING 
that the oldest and largest stamp concern in America 
can put at your disposal, regardless of cost 
REFERENCES ARE REQUIRED FROM APPROVAL 

APPLICANTS 


80% discount off catalogue. 
Defective stamps of all 


Write to our approval department, and learn more 
about this service, telling what ag want, what you 
collect, and let this department help you icking the 
sort of approval that will best serve your n LF, 
Address: APPROVAL DEPARTMENT 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 








Big packet animal stamps 
» Malay, Guiana, 


camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- Habe 
phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely W}-~\3) 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 

Zing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 
$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from nia- atpsocdevena. French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 
We will include——absolutely SJree—a genuine 

of six beautiful Old Costa bra stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals 

LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 











$ Ten different Silangie stamps for 15c. 
Triangles to approve al ee 


c. 
7 Portuguese Colonies 50¢. 


y9 
ig lists, with hundfedsof bargaias in setsand packets, free. 


FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. ston, Mass. 


BOYS! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF TODAY 


packet over 140 diff. 





i > = edar Rapids, 19, lowa W 


100 “staMes’ FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN ST. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


nee -_ Aa enn commission in stamps for selli 
LF 1-4 friends. We will send you cnmnple choos 
valued. at $2.00. Your Scoutmaster’s name and address or 
references that will bear investigation necessary. Return 
stamps you cannot sell. No obligation. 
LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 


aw tn U. S. POSTAGE Cron Away 











order. 150 Mixed stamps 40 
pgs Africa, $ & C America, Australia, 
Sr faa Hejaz, Liberia, British, French Colonies, 
FREE 2: 50 OHinges, & Pocket stock book. ALL for 20¢, 
1000 all different stamps & 1000 hi 85e. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0. ST. LO 


RARE CONGO 
AIRPOSTI 
(Which alone pee 20c) 


is includedin our packet of $§ 
site tan, Tae C5 5c 
e et 01 


3 








mene ora alee fy ylang 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to ap angote for Universal Ap 
prova: tage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
qj 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
NS I MR ans 4 cence wein.ct 
1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. S. 25e. 1000 
hinges 15¢. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75c. 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE MYSTERY PACKET 
Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of cannibals, 
heathens and wild savages. Included are Congo, Travan- 

Kenya & Ug — U Only 8¢ 














core, 
to approval ap; 
DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 


September “ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 



































SPECIALIZE IN “U.S.” 
and start with a ened, Sore 
100 varieties, U. 8... S$ .50 
varieties, U. 8. . 2.00 
300 varieties, U.S. . 6.50 
400 varieties, U. 8S. . 25.00 
600 varieties, U. 8. . 75.00 
100 var. U. 8. Revs. :) 1.65 
200 var. U. 8. Revs. . 6.76 
300 var. U. 8S. Revs 40.00 
25 var. Post Dues ° 35 
60 var. Post Dues . 2.75 
25 var. Dey - 3.66 
60 var. De] - 10.00 
100 var. Der - 80.00 
100 var. U. 5. . ie 
200 var. U. 8. -. 
300 var. U. 8. .- 8,00 
400 var. U. S. . .32.60 
600 var. U. 8. . 375.00 
Our price lists of U.S. or foreign packets gladly sent. 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 











LUCKY BOY LUCKY BOY 


STAMPS 
Including 115 or more diff. 
Triangle, Ferocious Animal, 
Queer Birds, Ma) Maps, beautiful 

scenery stam t least Cm. 


complete set and 25 or more D esunerien 
Asia, Africa, South & Central America. ‘British 


clu 
Colonies. U.S: SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
Send 4¢ for 100 different and big bargain set & packet list 
Palmer Stamp Co., 8221 Linwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
dais Bete tsa irks Eee Cale Saale oe 





oat aL 
PEAK 8 STAMP CO. Bor "215, cot rings, Colo. 
Reet meant rog 





BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
-— ferent curiosity); 1 finestamp from smallest "s = 

A; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle le stamp; packet 
Hungary, eat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but tte, a 
stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
big outfit pestoess for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


$§9O°°O for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps —ty~ 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approva 
plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 











ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Cabun, Tunis, Ubangi, 
Transyaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “hard- 
to-get”” countries and’ many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet 4 Ly “alfferent, ‘ce FREE to 
Approval A 4c 
Richard Lamprecht, ry Ni i} St., Val , Ind. 


[00 SEBEe STAMPs F PEE 
1000 hinges 15¢ 
Albu o hold yd tara, 


% eperoval g 
with each order. ay ae Toledo, Ohio 

















All different. Postage 2c. 
1 00 eam album 15c. List of 


1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
Stamps Free 50 per cent approvals 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 


sent with each order. 
1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 90c 


TOLEDO, O. 
120 Dift. es 5 gh -10¢ 500 Mixed Stamps. tT 
pe 1000 35c 





125 o8ee 
::35e 1000 Hinges,........1: 10¢ 


c. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 

pocket yp Lm erforation gauge, mm. 

@ Scale, ruler, amp from Kenya & 

Uganda AS sland 1). Gold Coast, 

Persia, all for 10¢ applicants for 

Ttp-Top Approvals. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 





1G 
e two color illus- 
Sonsd p or lenges co the 








100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN AWAY 


to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news about stam Send only 25 cents for a six 
months’ subscription. ‘e guarantee your complete sat- 
isfaction. THE STAMP COLLECTOR 

Department B. L., 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The CACReE <a of CURIOUS |S sg he 
GRetinene. af awalarin soe'tere Rater ih fas as 
ag airmall postage due, ¢ 

De ane ase 
Box'37, DeKALB 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net 
And two othér les, including 
scarce bata J >: je, are among 


the stam} Pe 

of 53 different genuine 5c 
. foreign ~y Also 

some good a: 

CROWDER STAMP CO., eels, Baltimore, Md. 


1928 














in white topping the number two at the left? 
It is called a cap. The other stamp has caps 
on both of the twos. They catalogue ten 
and twenty cents instead of one cent for the 
plain t 

“Isn’t he a wonder?” Bob remarked. 

“T have copies of those that I'll let you have 
at a liberal discount,” said Mr. Lovell. 

“We'd better look through our stockbooks 
first, thank you. Perhaps we have them al- 
ready,’’ Harry answered. 

“I’m expecting a consignment of new stamps 
—new issues—before the end of next week and 
among them will be a set from Egypt to 
appear at the time a Medical Congress meets 
there. Among the subjects decided upon, 
appropriate to the occasion are a portrait of 
King Amenhotep, the earliest patron of 
medical science, a portrait of Mehme Alif, 
founder of the medical schools of Egypt, and’ 
a view of the hospital of Ksr el Alini. Italy 
has added another commemorative set of 
ten values, the designs a portrait of Emmanuel 
Philibert, also an equestrian statue of the same 
person and an allegory of the tenth anniversary 
of Victory.” 

Phil thought Italy and her colonies were 
increasing their output of new issues. 

“A German specialist, Dr. Ritter, places 
7 a first in the number of varieties for 
all mp-issuing countries. Twenty-six 
ey are req for the present list in 
Scott’s Catalogue which includes the Blue- 
fields and Cabo Gracias a Dios (Cabo). Dr. 
Ritter places the total at 1,037; Scott, 1,056 
and Mr. John Straub, the authority on 
Nicaragua, at 1,188. ‘These estimates do not 
include the most recent surcharge—‘ Correos, 
1928,’—applied to the whole current set. 
Next to Nicaragua is Turkey with 918, fol- 
lowed by Mexico’s 727; Salvador, 687; Austria, 
614; Persia, 607; Hungary, 586; Germany, 
555; Roumania, 508; Uruguay, 506; Portugal, 
493; United States, 458; Greece, 445; Belgium, 
441; and Liberia, 410, these the leading 
fifteen. Numbers vary in the catalogues of 
different nations according to the issues that 
are listed.” 

“Don’t you think there are too many new 
issues?” Phil asked. 

“One is faced with a complexity of im- 
pressions over these modern handsomely en- 
graved and designed stamps. It has de- 
veloped into a money-making business for all 
nations. The question of necessity has been 
discarded. It would be interesting to know 
the amount paid by collectors each year for 


these inexpensive minute engravings whose 


actual value is only the infinitesimally small 
cost of manufacture plus the artificial amount 
printed on the face. Yet if they were only 
ugly labels, the romance and history; the 
portraits, flora and fauna that reflect each 
nation’s life missing, our collections would be 
drab affairs. Much of the money we pay goes 
to charitable uses. Even the building of an 
athletic field helps some one, though I fear we 
think very little of that side when we make 
our purchases.” 

‘““We have argued all sides of that question, 
Mr. Lovell,” said Phil. ‘We are willing to 
accept all aA dealing—stamps that are 
not artificially forced up in price by cornering 
and entire edition or similar schemes. If the 
catalogues will stand with us and ward off the 
scamps’ illegitimates we’ll be satisfied.” 

The sun had come out now so our boys 
gathered up their purchases, paid for them, and 
continued on their way along Main Street. 

As they came to Harry’s home they —— 
for a few moments’ final chat. Harry said 
“By the way, Bob, you wanted to copy my 
paragraph on the two-cent Valley Forge stamp 
to, put in your collection. Wait a minute and 
I'll bring it out to you.” 

He was gone a short while and then returned 
with a paper on which was written:—“ Valley 
Forge on the Schuylkill River just above 
Norristown. Winter of 1778 Continental Arm 
under George Washington quartered | here went 
fered greatly from cold and privation.” 

“Tl have a copy of that, too,” spoke up 
Phil. “These bits of information under or 
beside the stamp add to its interest especially 
when you are showing your stamps. If some- 
one asks about a picture or portrait in your 
book and you have to say, ‘I don’t know,’ 
you.look like a bonehead. Of course one 
ought to know, but that applies as well to 
your questioner. Aren’t these persons who 
ask questions supposed to know the history 
of their country, too? But I’d like to have the 
proper information under a// my stamps—the 
rest of the world included. So much of it is 
hard to locate though, such as the portraits on 
South American stamps.” 


© 
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HEY! HOW 
DID YOu GET 

















HE good old Autumn days are 
" coming—days when the crispy 
air fills you full of pep and keeps 


you out-of-doors. 


Get ready for 


these days of real sport. 


Don’t be one of the 


“ sidewalk 


gang” wishing you had what the 


other fellows have. 


Be the first 


one on your block to sport a 
new bike, skates, hockey stick, 


camera, sweater, new Scout equip- 
ment. or anything you want. 


And don’t pester your dad. Show 
him you’re a “man”—a real wide- 
awake hustler. 


KEEP A JUMP AHEAD OF THE 


BUNCH 


Fill in the coupon today, mail it 
to Jack Gardner. He’ll show you 


“ how.” 


Mr. Jack Gardner 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Jack: 


in the Autumn days. 


9-28 





I want to get some of the things that mean for real sport 
Please show me “ how.”’ 
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+ Mexcraft + 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouTS 


OF AMERICA 





Be prepared to enter 
REXCRAFT Prize CONTESTS 
Rexcrart Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting 
Stores. Key of “G” slide to“F.” U.S. Army 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 


—fully guaranteed for barrels 
$5.00 of fun—years of service. 


FREE with every Rexcrart Official Bugle a 
copy of “A Guide to the Mastery of the Rugle.”’ 
Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the REXcRaFT. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brookiyn New York 
--—--—+-—-C OUPON-—-———~-- 


REXCRAFT, Inc., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Please send me Rexcrart Official Bugle with 


free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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END NO MONEY 


On delivery of freer Cuoens 
Eye Piece on 
; CG rplecsouttite $3.50 a) Satie 
on teed or 








DRAWING 


$2500 COURSE. for $298 


Pe t a> yee Pa wished that you could 








orthand, 

bookkeeping or typewriting. We are 
now placing this original system for 
— Le gry Art and Cartooning, 

f 34 lessons with over 500 
illustrations, within reach of 7 one. 
= — will devote a few hours 

e Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEE that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you have 
half finished the Course. If we fall to 
make this claim good, we will refund 


Ogs, -» Wi 
ied to make. a price of $2.98, 


Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior \ get from $20 to $60 











for theirs. It is more than I expected.” Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 
Send No Money If you order the Course 
Just order the Course, and once, we include 
dra’ outfit, consisting 
<p Syre! say, sosknan Postman $2.98 of artist's peicils, pens 
t in full for entire 
Eogres and Drawing Ou . If not Sg = you 
days and we will REFUND MONEY, | 827 additional cost 
LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. $09s-C Che Tenn. 
Orders from outside the U. 3. A. are payable $3.23 cash order 
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new ships of modern size and characteristics. 
The Los Angeles, now hailed as a ‘giant air- 
| ship,’ will very soon be considered a small 
ship. It is my opinion that huge airships 
as well as airplanes will prove to be of 
indispensable commercial value and an auxil- 
iary of high naval value that will add 


strength to our American Navy and the 
American Nation. But, what is more, by 
providing intimate and rapid contact of the 
peoples of the earth, the airship will soon be 
recognized as an instrument of the highest 
order for helping reach that elusive goal of 
world peace. 








The Spirit of Windy 


(Concluded from page 20) 
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under excitement and disappointment is a 
mark of real character. His eyes and tone 
softened. He slapped Windy on the back. 

“We'll give you two trials next time, if you 
can fix your plane soon enough,” he said. 

In a moment Windy was on his knees back 
of the line with his repair box open. He knew 
every fiber of his wood, every atom of his dope, 
the intimate texture of his paper. No pilot in 
an air race ever worked with more intensity 
or with much greater skill over a disabled 
plane. When his turn came again, the repairs 
were finished, but there had been no time for 
adequate gliding and flight tests. 

The crowd gave him a cheer as he came to the 
starting line. All except Simpson. His offer- 
ing was: “Hard luck—they never fly quite as 
well after a smash!” 

Windy’s hand shook a little as he launched 
his plane. That may have affected the hop- 
off, or it may have been a sudden: downward 
swerve of the breeze. Whatever it was, the 
plane went only fifty feet before it went into a 
nose-dive with the full push of the propellers 
behindit. It was a heart-breaking crack-up. 

Windy picked up his plane. His lips closed 
tighter than before. The model looked hope- 
less. One propeller blade was snapped short 
off. The leading edge of the left. wing was 
broken again, and one of the beams of the frame 
was cracked. 

“‘Will I have one more chance?” he asked 
Lieutenant Avery, in a voice that only sheer 
pluck kept from breaking. 

“Certainly!” said the Lieutenant; “every 
contestant has three trials”; but his appraising 
glance indicated that he did not expect to see 
the Spirit of Windy soar that day. 

Windy went down on the grass again with 
his plane and repair kit. Trumbull knelt 
beside him 

‘Gee, it was all my fault, Windy,” he said. 

“Wasn’t either—forget it!” Windy shot 
back. “Wait till I get this spare prop on and 
the broken spar and beam fixed, and we'll 
show ’em yet.” 

In the meantime, the final flights of the com- 
peting planes were proceeding. Whoops of joy 
and groans of despair floated back to Windy 
and Trumbull as the planes soared to new 
records or came down in disastrous crashes. 

“Quick!” said Windy, his repair work fin- 
ished. ‘‘He’s calling the P’s. If your plane 
is all ready, watch mine while I test it out. 
I’ve got to balance it right this time.” 

He glided the plane against the wind, down 
the wind, across the wind, making slight ad- 
justments after each trial. Then he held the 
model while Trumbull gave the motors a 
hundred turns with the double-winder. 
Finally he launched the plane carefully for a 
short test flight. 

A prolonged cheer from the crowd showed 
that something unusual was happening. 
Windy glanced over the field. Far up in the 
air a flash of orange showed where Simpson’s 
plane was climbing toward victory. 

Like a bird it soared, balancing gracefully, 
spiraling beautifully. It seemed as though 
the motors never would run down. When at 
last their force was exhausted, the plane glided 
gently down to a perfect landing far beyond 
the edge of the running track. 

“Fifty-nine seconds!” called the timer, and 
every flier on the field was convinced that Simp- 
son had copped the cup. All except Windy. 

Trumbull was called to the line and made a 
flight that was good, but not good enough. 
Lieutenant Avery was about to declare the 
meet closed, believing that Windy’s last mishap 
had put him finally out of the contest, but he 
turned, and there was Windy, five feet ten, 
calm and collected, a grin full of hope and 
determination on his face and a perfectly good 
plane in his fist. 

“Hello—got another plane?” asked the 
Lieutenant. 

” 


“Nope, same one!”” Windy answered, indi- 


cating the repairs with his fingers. 
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The Lieutenant looked it over. ‘Good 
work!” he exclaimed. ‘Go to it!” 
Windy toed the line. In one sweeping 


glance he took in the flutter of the grass, 


stirred by a gentle ground breeze, the drift of | 


the clouds aloft, and the curl of the smoke 
from the house outside the field. His extenced 
left hand balanced the tip of the plane and his 


right hand held the rear end with the propeller | 


blades resting against two fingers. The rubber 
motors were like two taut strings of beads 
after their thorough twisting at the hands of 
the double-winder. 

Gracefully Windy drew back his hands until 
his right was well behind his shoulder. Then 
he thrust the plane forward with a push of his 
arms and body that would have been too much 
if he had not calculated to a nicety the angle 
of launching. It left his hands like an arrow. 

The Spirit of Windy climbed easily up until 
its red-tipped wings shone brilliantly against 
the fleeciness of the clouds. At seventy-five 
feet she seemed to enter a steady, favorable 
air current, for she settled down to her work 
as though starting on a transatlantic hop. 
On and on, up and up she went, past the run- 
ning, track, over the fence, above the house 
in the lot bey ond. 

With yells of encouragement, fliers and 
spectators broke into a run and followed. The 
fence stopped most of them and it was just as 
well, for it was as good as any place to see the 
rest of the flight. 

Beyond the house a tall church spire pointed 
skyward. In the spire was a clock, whose 
heavy hands marked the passing of time into 











eternity. Toward this clock the Spirit of 
Windy winged its way as though to count the | 
fleeting seconds. 

One moment it seemed to hesitate before | 
the bulk that blocked its way, the next it | 
struck the face and settled back with its wings | 
in the position for a steep banking turn and 
its skids holding it astride the minute hand, 
— was just entering the last quarter of the 

our. 

Cheers and laughter broke from the crowd. 
“Yea—a—a Windy!” sung out Trumbull, 
and the crowd took it up with such gusto that 
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INDIAN SEED BEADS 


BOY SCOUTS, if you want the best quality Beads, 
Rhinestones, Jewels, Thread, Bead Needles, 
Looms, etc., at the lowest prices, show this “Ad” 
to your Scoutmaster or Scout Executive. 


FREE to SCOUTMASTERS 


or SCOUT EXECUTIVES , 


Sample card of Indian Seed Beads showing 50 dif- 
ferent colors. 


Style Card showing 58 different styles of beads. 
Also Price-List and design pamphiet with instruo- 


tions. 
Write 


WALCO BEAD COMPANY 
Department S 
101 West 37th Street, New York City 
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Surprise and Lope your friends with 

magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 

cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
ters with ; 


let ble pour 

brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. ese many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 


eraft Junior. It’s the bes best box of fun 


onLy 25c PosTPAID 





- ub 
Gs 0: 4 1 CD & 7S Os BD to every boy who 
yours right away! 

The Porter Chemical Ce. 


gs ST ’ 





y 
cars passing on the highway two hundred 3 


yards away stopped and their occupants 
looked out to see what kind of a game it was 
that was played by poking several hundred 
noses through a ten-foot wire fence. 

Only Windy was silent. Somebody saw his 
jubilant, expectant face and interpreted the 
expression thereon. 

“Wait till that minute hand gets around ten 
minutes farther!” came a voice, and with one 
accord the crowd watched and waited. 

Fourteen minutes to five, thirteen minutes, 
twelve minutes— Nobody seemed to have 
realized before how long minutes can be. 
Eleven—ten—nine—eight—— 

At seven and one-half, the hand would be at 
an angle of forty-five degrees from horizontal. 
Not all could have explained that that was the 
critical angle at which free objects are likely 
to start sliding down an inclined plane, but 
they all knew that something was due to 
happen soon. 

Seven—six— The Spirit of Windy still 
clung, seeming to calculate its chances as 
carefully as would its pilot, who could hardly 
have been more thrilled if he had been at the 
joy stick of a Curtiss or Fokker. 

Five—a breeze lifted the wings slightly and 
the plane started. Its first movement was ac- 
claimed by the crowd with noisy enthusiasm. 
The clamor grew as she slid down the minute 
hand, hopped off at the center of the clock 
face, dove to gather flying speed, skimmed a 
cornice, flattened out and sped toward them. 

The motors, which had stopped when the 
propellers rested against the face of the clock, 
seemed to have something left. The props 
were turning. The plane came back over the 
house, on toward the starting line, helped along 





by a shift of the wind that had taken place 











profits—large: 
Sin errrwulisaas spines pew 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free ons of our big magazine, showing how 





to make better ures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY ‘ 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


BOYS!—A BIG SAX-KAZOO GIVEN 


to each boy who sends us the names and addresses of ten 
other boys. It is easily played and sounds very much 
like a real saxophone. Don’t delay, write for yours today. 
JAY G. HOBSON CO. Dept. 5, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


SAN nnd y ere MEITARY ACADEMY 
“One of 


finest private schools 
Primary, P inary “High School, Junior College, Ac- 
credited, igs Exton High scholastic standard. 
Kew build ive groans. athletic fields. Un- 
urpassed Casates. A. L. STEWART, Supt., 
Bor 8B, San Rafael. California. 











Craftwork in 


coc Silver, 
Bisa, pares eT 


Revised and 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Gdiorate | Stich Col. 


LEATHERCRAFT j<**¥er, Suisse 
Moccasins, axe sheaths, etc. Leather lacings, Tool- 
ing Leather, colored suede sheep. 
Circular upon request 
HENRY J. RIFE, 19 N. Fifth St., Phila., Pa. 


AIRPLANES!!! 


TooLs- . 
MATER! seamed, Carved 
Laced 








Complete bh its for a model airplane that will re- 
main in the at least a minute. Scientifically de- 
tested. Send 50c and receive 


Dost; . 
GORDON ISRAEL, 2424 Oakland, Overland, Mo. 








you ever had! Get yours now. “ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“CHIEFTAIN” 
MODEL 


Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 
BOYS! “Chieftain” is swift as an arrow— 
smooth-running as a birch canoe—strong as 
an Indian buck! We guarantee to give you 
FOUR new wheels for any single one of these 
new, big, FULL BALLOON wheels that 
comes apart in actual service. The new 
concealed SPRING action construction 
means many more hours of tireless skating 
than the old fashioned age-hardening rubber 
cushions. The strongest skate made! Ask 
your dealer—or write! 

Chieftain, regular, $2.25 pair. 

Chieftain, rubber tire, $3.50 pair. 

Junior Model, $1.75 pair. 


Add 10c to above prices and order direct if your 
dealer can’t supply you. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
KOKOMO Indiana 
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“The Mounties Get Their Men” 
Boys! Read the ost thrilling tale of all 
time, the adventures'of Capt. Proby of the 
famous Royal Northwest Mounted Police! 


"Man Hunters 
of the North” 


The story of Capt. W. C. Proby’s 20 
years in the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police of Canada. 

The colorful adventures and spectacular 
achievements of the world famous 
“ Mounties”? in the frozen Northland 
where a man may spend a lifetime 
tracking one man... until he brings him 
to justice. Just off the press. Send 90 cents 
jor this remarkable story. Postage prepaid. 
Tacoma Star Publishing Co. 


5616 South Union Avenue 
Tacoma, Washington 














AND GREAT TO 

PLAY THE GAME-AND FOLLOW THE PLAYS 

oe yours f oF THE WORLDS SERIES BASEBALL 
~ BIG COLLEGE ° PROFESSIONAL FOOT 


‘ME MOST FUN YOU EVER SAw- Coacn, MAC's 
OWN ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND SYSTEM FOR 


MAKING AND PLAYING THE WONDERFUL 


: RADIO GAME BOARD 


’ $25 woRth OF FUN AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR AEARFORZS( (4 
pm STERN ae a a a 
ASE Coens coly €" fr 35¢ 


TH 
Newtown Bale“ BIO Sane. RONt.. RA, 








The Catalina Island 
School for Boys 


h college prepa- 


ration. char..cter and training. 
350 acres at B: Cove, Catalina Island, 2 
hours from Los Angeles harbor. G ds consist 


0} - 

all sports. Swimmi: year round. 
Finest winter climate in the world. - boy has 
Separate room in cottage housing a Scout Patrol. 
Competition between Troops and Patrols in scout- 
ing, scholarship and athle.ics. Sea Scout program 
for older boys. Ep et take College Board Ex- 
am.nations. Lim:ted en clment. Flat tuiti.n—no 
extras. For infe. mation address Keith Vosburg, 
Box B, Rancho del alisal, A-usa, California. 











while she perched on the hand of the clock in 
the spire. : 

Lieutenant Avery ran ahead to make sure 
that the plane had a clear space for landing. 
Half way from the fence to the starting line 
Simpson grabbed his arm. 

“This won’t count!” Simpson cried furi- 
ously. “You said the flight ended when 
a plane touched the ground, but it don’t 
count when it lands up in the air and starts 
again!” 

Windy’s red-winged plane was twenty feet 
from the ground at the moment and almost 
over them. The excited Simpson wanted the 
Mayor’s cup so badly that he had abandoned 


I HAVE always been rather ‘‘bookish,” and 
I especially liked Scouting literature. (This 


Scout Handbooks before I was old enough to 
join the Movement.) I saw Boys’ Lire ad- 
vertised in the handbook and so I went to the 
library and read it. I found it to be all that it 
was advertised to be. A few gentle hints served 
to bring it to me for Christmas. The other 
subscriptions I have earned myself. 

When I received my first issue I neglected 
my evening meal and “burned the mid- 
night oil” until I had read it through.” My 


fact is evidenced by my wearing out three Boy - 


observation of the flight in order to press his 
argument with Lieutenant Avery. 

Suddenly the airplane paused, turned down- 
ward, and in a swift and almost vertical nose- 
dive landed with a resounding whack on Simp- 
son’s head. 

Repgen Pw ae Who soaked me on the 
bean!” yelled Simpson, caressing the spot 
from which the plane had bounced to the 
ground behind his back. 

“Something that will never penetrate your 
thick skull,” said Lieutenant Avery. “It was 
the Spirit of Windy. Incidentally, the time 
from the start to the church spire was one 
minute flat.” 





enthusiasm has never wavered since. I have 
subscribed for three years and I am stifl “going 
strong.” 

I find Boys’ Lire stories very interesting 
and easy to tell around the campfire. (Don’t 
forget “‘Think and Grin.’’) 

When I give advice to the scouts about sub- 
scribing I say that Boys’ Lire has helped me 
on every one of my twenty-two Merit Badges. 
I add,. when they ask me if I like it, that I 
have subscribed for three years and haven’t 
missed a single story or article so far. Boys’ 
Liz is still my favorite periodical. 








away from the center of the wing. The ribs 


are inserted in the wing beams’ edges at their 
properplaces. The entering and trailing edges 
are made out of bamboo, with triangular sec- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 3. The width and 
thickness of the triangular bamboo section 
should be 1/16 in. x 1/32in. The entering and 
trailing edges are ambroided on to each of the 
extreme ends of the ribs with the exception of 
the end or outer ribs of the wing. Make the 
entering and trailing edges out of one piece of 
bamboo if possible. The entering and trailing 
edges can be made out of balsa, and if balsa is 
used, make these edges also triangular sha 
with width of % inch and thickness of 1/16 
inch. 

The wing tips are made of one piece of bam- 
boo 8 inches long by 3/16 in. x 1/32 in. and bent 
to shape (as shown in Fig. 5) over a flame and 
then split in two and shaped in triangles. By 
splitting the bended bamboo in two you have 
your wing tips symmetrical. Then fit the bam- 
boo wing tips to the extreme ends of the wing 
beams and to the entering and trailing edges. 
In jointing the wing tips to the entering and 
trailing edges, make splice joints as shown in 
Fig. 5. When wing tips properly fit to the 
wing put on ambroid and set to dry. If silk 
thread wrappings are required on spliced joints, 
use them. 

Study Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5, and the plan view of 
drawing before building the main plane. 


Elevator 


THE elevator, which is sometimes called the 
front wing, is constructed completely out of 
bamboo. The elevator measures 11 in. x 2 3/16 
in. and is made of 1/16 in. x 1/32 in. triangular 
bamboo as shown in Fig. 3. The entering edge 
and tips of elevator consist of two symmetrical 
shapes, which are made out of one piece of bam- 
boo roin. x 3/16 in. x 1/32 in. bent to shape 
(as shown in Fig. 4) over a flame and split in 
two equal ports. Use a razor blade or knife to 
cut down the bamboo parts to triangular ry * 
of the required dimension, having one of 
wider surfaces of the bamboo of the glossy out- 
side part. Have also the underside of elevator 
framework made of this glossy part because of 
its stren Then put together the sym- 
metrical pieces of bamboo, which consist of 
the entering edge and = of the te 
by using a splice joint. putting together 
be sure that the end: of the entering edge has a 
dihedral angle of 134 inches which means that 
the end of the entering edge is 134 inches above 
a level surface. If you cannot make the splice 
hold well with ambroid, wrap silk thread 
around the joint. The trailing edge is a trian- 
gular piece of bamboo 7 in. x 1/16 in. x 1/32 in. 
and bent over a flame at the center to a dihe- 
dral angle of 114 inches. The trailing edge is 
put together by splice joints with ambroid 
rear the elevator tips. Use silk thread for 





binding splice joints if necessary. The bamboo 
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ribs have no camber and are perfectly flat, 3/16 
in. x 1/16 in. x 1/32 in. One ribis ambroided 
on the center of the entering and trailing edges, 
and the other two ribs one on each side of 
center rib are ambroided at a distance of 244 
inches from the center on the entering edge, 
and at a distance of 234 inches from the center 
on the trailing edge. Note that entering edge 
has a dihedral angle of 134 inches while the 
trailing edge has a dihedral angle of 114 inches. 
The difference in dihedral angle is 4% inch. This 
Y inch is called the angle of incidence, which 
is the elevation to make the model fly well, and 
thus eliminating the elevation blocks. Before 
constructing the elevator, study Fig. 4 and 
elevator plan view of drawing. 


Covering 

THE main plane is double-surfaced covered 

with Japanese silk tissue paper on top and 
bottom of wing, while the elevator is single- 
surfaced covered with tissue paper on the top 
only. A very good method of gluing the tissue 
paper on is by applying banana oil. Cover 
the top of wing plane first with a piece of tissue 
paper large enough to overlap at least 1 inch 
on the edges starting from the center rib out- 
ward to the tip. Apply banana oil’to the top 
of center rib of wing and lay the paper on it 
immediately. Allow this to become thoroughl 
dry and fast before attempting to proceed with 
the covering. Then a; oly the banana oil to 
entering and trailing edges, section by section, 
between the ribs, and stick the paper to them. 
Before the banana oil has evaporated draw 
each section of the paper taut and work out the 
wrinkles in the paper, particularly along the 
wing, rather than across it, in order to preserve 
the section. When doing this keep the paper 
flat against the entering and trailing edges. 
Then put tissue paper on the other top half of 
wing by the same method. Trim the paper 
off around the edges and dope the entire top 
surface three or four times with a weak doping 
solution. The bottom surfaces of main plane 
and top surface of elevator is covered, trimmed, 
and doped the same way. 


Propellers 

THE last parts of the Jaros model to make 

are the two propellers, and carving them is 
not an easy job. Great care should be taken 
in carving these propellers for reason that the 
success of the model’s performance depends 
upon how well they are made. The two pro- 
pellers, one right hand and one left hand, 
turn in opposite directions to each other; this 
keeps the model stable in flight. The propellers 
are carved out of solid blocks of wood, 
3 in.x14in.x124%in. Diagonals are drawn 
with pencil on the 14-inch faces from corner 
to corner, and sawed along the outside of the 
lines, allowing enough for the hubs at their 
intersections. Then fine true holes are drilled 





at the intersections of diagonals for insertirg, 
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EARN EXTRA DOLLARS 


Wouldn't you a: iate an unity to make 
extra money? Rig ht now is the beginning of the 
real selling season for CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS. Many boys make considerable extra 
money selling our dollar-box assortment. If you 
adopt our plan, we know you will be as successful 
as other boys and be among those to share in the 


that contains twenty-two beautiful Christmas 
cards rich in color, with a good variety of in- 
timate and friendly sentiments and a fancy 
tissue-lined envelope to match each card. This 
box, we know, will be a money maker for you. 


THE ALAMAC COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
6 Varick Street, Dept. BL, New York City 


eee 
Learn To Write 


at home. The only correct writing discov- 
ered. Correct ey | and ac- 
tion establish Q for a re Office 

sition. Send $1.00 for the 12 complete 
ovement Cards with full directions. 


CHAS. T. LUTHY 
610 W. Armstrong Ave. 








Peoria, Ill. 














Earn Spending Money— Easy! 


Make money for camp, vacation or Christmas. 
rofits selling $1 bo: ~ 


our x 24 beautiful hand-engra 
and Folders. Wonderful ue 
great demand for G Cards with personal or busi. 
ness names. Take OW. Write for sample box 


and instructions. 


HELEN ACREE STUDIOS 
Dept, B, 35 E. 30th St. New Yor 


SIGNALS! 


A Great Lineup for the 
Football Season 


Signals! a new three-part story by 
Paschal N. Strong, brings back Cadet 
Leslie and his friends. Wc<st Point 
has been a great setting for many 
stories about Cadet Leslie, but what a 
tale is woven about the “Point” when 
Leslie goes out for the Team! Live 
with Cadet Leslie at the most spirited 
place in the world during a whole 
football season. 


Ozzie was a great football player. 
He had everything! But at the 
critical moment he could be depended 
upon to do the wrong thing. Didn't 
he deliberately run a ball out of 
bounds on the fourth down! Didn't 
he try to catch a man at the plate 
with two out! No wonder he was 
known as “the four letter man.” 
The letters were D-U-M-B. Could 
Ozzie live it down? Ozzie’s Four 
Letters, by Harold M. Sherman, gives 
the answer. 








Brawn versus Brains has been an 
age-old gridiron struggle. But sel- 
dom does a little man say to a big 
man: “I'll use your beef and you use 
my head.” Did it work? Read 
Pork and Beans. 


And there are many others in the 
October issue. 
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BUILD RECORD MODEL AIRPLANES 


B gine ciate to bud Sogn dram p bes ite 
Ree aS Ai 
bk need. too! onl: ees, 
Sropellers) on 8a, (ready carved wees ai 


Spire of Louis Big Model pa pats ant & Very 

ae Bn RR RR a 
japanese Tissue 5 27 x 31” sheets extra t and ~-y emt 

eetpald,, Only $80. tat 

[ice yesh Pebher 10 Ot we by ordering a skein (190 to 210 
ae AR pet g 

Vir Bamboo Bender. Bends easily. No Burn $1.00 bill, postpaid. 

Send only Postal or Express Money Orders or Drafts. No C.O.D. 


PERU MODEL AIRPLANE SHOP 
PERU, INDIANA 











. guaranteed or money back. 
&CO., Dept. 1146 Chicago, U. S.A. 








B O YS-*2 to $5 aday! 


Make money—easily—selling ‘Little 
Artists’ Busy Book.” Mothers buy on 
sight—every child wants one. Get other 

b boys to sell for you and build up a 
business. Chance for “live” boy in 
every community. Write NOW for ter- 
ritory. Send 25c for sample copy, money 
to be refunded on first order. 


i THE KANE PRESS, 141 W. 36th St., New York 

















Get the Thrill of Real D X 


Code 

f expert operators. Sends : 

of ex . 

radiograms = code traffic at 
any » Yon "listen and learn.’’ 
asy ao oP Ne Leads of fun. 
Easy sy instructions fur- 
on Record-T: How 
friends think you 


fee 34-4. Write for 
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New Lllustrated Cetates of Sur- 


plus Army Goods lists things 
— need for cam mh , ete. 
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es, Bugies. Haversacks, etc. 


at in Send 4c 
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Information 
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RADIO PINOCHLE 


Learn to signal by Morse Code, Semaphore, Interna- 
Pe and become | ay lh ” 
Rank, in pases Pe game Radio Pinochle. A 
for nes 8 adults. 148 instructive cards. mre ee 

$1.50 postpaid. 


SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. Randolph, Mass. 


OUTFT 10 












Fifty page copy Open Road 








today. 
Winnit Club, 40 Open Road for Boys, 
130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 




















the propeller shafts. The propellers are now 
ready to be carved. With a sharp knife carve 
the leading faces of the propellers first to flat 
surfaces and slightly camber them with fine 
sandpaper. The other sides or under sides of 
the blades of the propellers are now carved 
rounding to a curve of the cambers of the lead- 
ing faces of the propellers with a uniform thick- 
ness throughout the blades. 

Carefully shape the blade tips of propellers 
as shown in front elevation of drawing. Then 
start cutting down’on the leading faces toward 
the centers of propellers (including downward) 
about 24 inches on each side of the hubs to 
a thickness of 34 of an inch at their hubs, as 
shown in the side elevation. Sandpaper the 
blades and hubs of propellers to the proper 
thickness. The blades should be sandpapered 
down so that sunlight can be seen through the 
wood. After the final thickness of blades 
has been obtained, the tips can be rounded off 
with sandpaper to a more graceful shape. Then 
finish off the propellers with very fine sand- 
paper. Balance each propeller on a knife or 
razor blade edge at the center. The heavier 
blade of the propeller will hang downward. 
Sandpaper the heavier blade until the propeller 
is perfectly balanced; when balanced dope 
them with banana oil. Now bend the pro- 
peller shafts into shape, as shown in Fig. 8, 
using .031 inch piano wire, and insert in the hubs 
with ambroid; bend the ends over to anchor, 
but do not indent. Be sure the shafts are 
ambroided securely and that the propellers 
are again perfectly balanced. If another coat 
of banana oil is required on propellers balance 
the propellers once again, and be sure that the 
shafts of propellers are true. Then put a few 
copper or brass washers on the shafts for bear- 
ings to reduce friction. Dress spangles, which 
may be bought in the fancy-goods department 
of a drygoods store, serve well as washers. 


Power 
‘THE required power to fly the model is 
obtained from two four-strand motors of 
3/16 x 1/32 inch, or two six-strand motors of 
¥% x 1/32 inch flat rubber. The strands should 
be strung between the two hooks so as to have 
a sag of 4 inch when laid unwound in the cans. 
In the rear end, the rubber motors should be 
attached to the hooks of the propeller shafts; 
while at the front end the rubber motors should 
be attached to S-shaped hooks, bent from 
.031 inch piano wire, which permit the rubber 
motors to be detached from the front-nose 
hooks when winding the motors. The winding 
is done with a converted egg-beater. 


Flying the Model 

FLYING this model is half of the work. In 
flying this model, remember that it is a pusher 

type, and, unlike large airplanes, the small wing 

is in the front. When the parts are all made and 


Short Stories 
Out of the Clouds 


The Square Shoote 
The Spirit of W: 


The Worm Turns 





| Serials 
| The Flying V Mys' 
Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer..... 


the set of motor strands are made up, you are or 2 six-strands, 38” x 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


Illustrated by Wm. Heaslip 

| Ss, 53 ods 855 ele keira Taylor Victor Shaver 10 

Illustrated by L. R. Gustavson 

rere 
| ihuatrated by Harold Anderson 
Se he Re ea Robert 

“iitwstrated by Robert O. "aaa 

...Armstrong Perry 20 





Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


J 
WTiluetrated by Seymour Ball 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 


ready to assemble the model. No elevation 
blocks are required as the elevator has an inci- 
dence angle of 14 inch, which serves the same 
purpose as the blocks in making the model fly 
well. The elevator is held in place to the model 
frame by a rubber band 14 inches back from the 
nose of the frame. The main plane is placed be- 
tween the two ““X” braces on the frame, and are 
held in place with four wing clips. The wing clips 
are fastened on and held in place to the longerons 
with tied rubber. The wing clips are made out 
of .o24-inch piano wire and bent to shape as 
shown in Fig. 12 of the drawing. The pro- 
pellers are put on next, and the rubber motors 
hooked to the front nose hooks and to the pro- 
peller shafts, passing through the “cans.” 

Glide the model three or four times to get 





Material Required for Building the 
Original Robert V. Jaros Model 


Frame 

Lau. 2 balsa semi-circular beams 
3934” long, 3/8” deep, and 31/16” wide. 

1 strip of bamboo 2” x 1/16” x 1/32”. 

1 strip of bamboo 334" x 1/16” x 1/32” - 

2 strips of bamoo 814” x 1/16” x 1/32”. 

2 strips of bamboo 12” x 14” x 1/32” 

1 foot of piano wire, .o31 inches for nose 
hooks and S hooks. 

1 foot of piano wire, .026 inch for “‘cans.’ 

1 foot of piano wire, .o24 inch for wing ae 

2 small nails for forged nail bearings. 

r small can of ambroid. 


Main Plane 

1 pine beam 2734” x 3/16” x 1/16”. 

1 pine beam 28” x 1” x 1/16”. 

11 main plane balsa ribs 1/20 inch thick. 

2 strips of bamboo of triangular section for 
entering and trailing edges, 25” x 1/16” x 
1/32”; if balsa used, make wide and P le 
"x 1/16". 

I strip of bamboo for wing tips 8” x 3/16” x 
1/32”. 

Whseniiat 

1 strip of bamboo for entering edge and tips 
10” x 3/16” x 1/32”. 

I strip of bamboo for trailing edge 7” x 1/16” 
x 1/32" 

3 strips of bamboo for ribs 2 3/16” x 1/16” x 
1/32” 

Covering 

2 sheets of Japanese silk tissue paper. 

2 ounces of banana oil. 

4 ounces of doping solution. 


Propellers 
2 balsa propellers blanks 1234” x 114” x 3". 
}% foot of piano wire, .031 inch for shafts. 
Motors 


2 four-strands, 38” x 3/16” x 1/ (32! 
¥8" x 1/32”. 


” rubber, 
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proper adjustment before winding up rubber 
for the trial flight. The initial gliding and fly- 
ing of the new model should be attempted only 
on a fairly calm day. If the glide is too steep, 
the model has insufficient elevation. To reme y 
this, move lane forward a little and glide 
it again. If Tadd stalls while trying to glide, 
it is over-elevated and can be adjusted by 
moving the main plane backward a little. 
Glide the model a number of times until you 
have the right adjustment for the proper glide. 
Your proper glide should be four or five times 
the distance you hold it above the ground 
when launching it. In order to get the right 
glide or gliding angle make all adjustments to 
correct under and over-elevation by moving 
only the main plane forward or backward as 
required, and do not touch elevator as it is in 
a fixed position. Be sure to glide the model 
with ptm wind always. 

When the model glides well, wind up rubber 
motors about soo turns with an egg-beater 
winder for the initial flight. Before winding 
be sure you have some one to hold your pro- 

llers and some one to hold the nose of the 
tame a little above the rubber motors, so that 
the frame will not be in the way, and lastly, 
be sure that you are winding carefully. Wind 
rubbers until you have about soo turns in motors 
near to the front nose hooks of frame. Unhook 
rubbers from winder and attach motors to the 
nose hooks. See that the rubbers are properly 
placed in “‘cans” and that the elevator and 
main plane are well secured to the frame. 

In launching hold the propellers one with 
each hand, and point the nose of model upward 
at an angle of 5 to 10 degrees. Launch the 
model by releasing the propellers and giving a 
gentle thrust forward at the proper launching 
angle. If model climbs too steeply or stalls, 
the main plane needs to be moved back a little; 
and if the model does not climb very well it. 
means that the main plane needs to be moved a 
little forward. The adjustments to improve 
the flight are the same as for the gliding tests, 
Remember gliding a model is very necessary 
before you fly it. You can make better model 
flights and have less breakage than flying a 
model without first gliding it. Do not be dis- 
couraged if it does not fly well at the first trial, 
the trouble is probably in the adjustment. 

After you have obtained good steady flights 
with the model, the rubber may be wound up 
to about 1,200 turns for a much longer distance 
and for duration flights. Under fair-weather 
conditions the model should remain in the air 
for a very long time. Study the drawing of the 
model, the instructions for building, gliding, 
and flying, and if you take care of your model 
in assembling, gliding, winding, and launching, 
the writer believes your chance of equaling or 
even bettering the Robert V. Jaros, of the 
Illinois Model Aero Club—distance record of 
7,920 feet and duration record of 10 minutes 
and 141/5 seconds—are good. 
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Get a Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware or 
Sporting goods dealer and ask 
im for a free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to become 
a crack shot, and how to form 
a drill company. Ask him to 
show you the latest Daisy models. 
does not carry them, write 
us, and we will send any model 
on receipt of price. 
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Target Practise 


for Boys... Anthony H.G. Fokker 


OUR fingers on the controls must act 
with the flash of a thought through the 
mind,” Mr. Fokker writes in his stirring 

letter. Every boy should read and heed his 
advice—for the quickness of action trained by 
target practice with the Daisy Air Rifle is just 
what you want in all your athletics, in all your 
work and play. 


You can depend on his words! Anthony 
Fokker is the man who designed the Josephine 
Ford and the America, Commander Byrd's two 
giant monoplanes—the Southern Cross, and the 
Friendship, the great Trimotor planes that flew 
to Australia and England —as well as numerous 
other record-making aircraft. 


« Himself an active pilot since 1910, this famous 
flyer contributes new ideas and inventions 
every year to the progress of aviation. Both 
as a pilot—and as the inventor of a machine 
gun that fires through a revolving airplane pro- 
peller—Mr. Fokker speaks with authority when 
he says, “Flying and shooting have this in 


World Famous Flyer and Aircraft Designer 


common—you have to be quick on the 
trigger!” 

Here is a way to train your mind and muscles 
to click together at exactly the right second— 
and it’s lots of fun, too. Get a Daisy Pump 
Gun like the one shown on this page, and 
watch how target practice speeds you up. 

Millions of alert, successful men, the world 
over, started their target practice with the 
Daisy when they were boys, for the Daisy has 
been the standard boys’ rifle for 40 years. And 
today the Daisy is still the favorite among 
American boys, and boys in other countries, 
too,—bigger and better air rifles, improved with 
every modern refinement. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Pump Gun, which has the same sporting lines 
as the high-powered magazine rifles used by 
explorers and big game hunters. Safe and 
accurate, with true gunlike qualities, it shoots 
50 times without reloading. $5 at all dealers. 
Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., MANAGERS Southern Representatives LOUIS WILLIAMS & Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 
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INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco - Montreal 


Waterbury, Conn. Prices slightly higher in Canada 





Football players and farmers... 
aviators and engineers . . . motor- 
ists and millworkers ... inventors 
and explorers... scientists and 
surveyors ... these are some of 
the people who have bought the 80 million Ingersolls. 





Why did they buy them? Because 
Ingersoll Watches have certain 
qualities that appeal to people of 
active lives. They don’t have to be 
coddled. They keep dependable 
time. They look good. And they come in a complete line 
—a watch for every taste, for every purse and purpose. 





That’s why real men buy Ingersolls. 
And that’s why real boys buy Inger- 
solls. A boy gives a watch the 
same hard use that it gets at the 
hands of an adventurous man. 
Climbing rocks and trees, “wrastlin’,” camping, play- 
ing games, skating, sleighriding—if you do any of 
these things you ought to have an Ingersoll, because 
it stands the gaff. 





Your Ingersoll gives you the key 
to punctuality. And punctuality 
will be of untold value to you 
later on in life. 





Another thing—owning an Ingersoll marks you as a 
judge of value. It shows that you know how to stretch 
a dollar just as far as it will go. And that’s a quality 
essential to your business success. 


For your convenience we have illustrated the up-to- 
date Ingersoll line at the left. Pick the watch you want, 
and ask your Ingersoll dealer for it. If not at your 
dealer’s, sent postpaid. 
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INGERSOLL 
TONGUE TEASERS 


Giving all we can for There’s no time like the 
what we get, instead of _ present, no present like 
getting all we can for the time. 


what we give. oa *& 

oh aa Old Sol and Ingersoll. 
Edison Movies, Edison » » ~ 
Talkies, and Ingersoll Goes wherever you run, 
Tickies. funs wherever you go. 
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